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THE quality of this book, and the success which has attended it, 
give ample evidence, if any were wanting, that the present is 
emphatically an age of historical inquiry. The Thucydidean 
év ri tie aAnBeac was a characteristic of the 
generation that reckoned Hume as the first of our historians ; for, 
notwithstanding his undoubted genius, he frequently sacrifices 
truth to effect and condensation. The volumes before us are 
cumbrous, and would seem tedious to those who love to feed on 
historical essences; and yet they have been read with much 
eagerness, because it has been felt that, although necessarily 
informal, they really illustrate several passages in the national 
life of England. In short, they are a collection of premises, 
not a series of views idealized to the taste of an author; and as, 
according to Bishop Butler, the successful publication of a book 
of premises is a proof that its subject is being well investigated, 
we accept the welcome they have received in the world of letters 
as an index of the diligence with which history is now studied 
amongst us. We must add, however, that, in part, they owe their 
popularity to the admirable care with which they have been 
edited. If, on account of a close connexion with the Cornwallis 
family, Mr. Ross felt himself under a special obligation to make 
this work of sterling value, we can only say that he has com- 
pletely discharged it. He-has avoided the common error of a 
lengthy commentary upon a text already voluminous, and has 
properly allowed his subject—the letters of Lord Cornwallis— 
to develop its own story for itself as far as possible. But, 
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wherever illustration was necessary, he has appended a memoir, 
accurate and concise, which, without being ambitious or ornate, 
possesses considerable literary merit. The notes and index to 
the work are also excellent, and on the whole it is one of the 
best specimens of editorial treatment which of late has come 
under our observation. 

These volumes, we think, will greatly raise the reputation of 
Lord Cornwallis as a general, politician, and public servant. 
Those -who derive their notion of the American War from the 
popular history ‘of Lord Stanhope, consider him at best as a 
brave but inefficient commander, who was distinguished for 
severity rather than ability, and whose unfortunate capitulation 
at Yorktown was an immediate cause of national humiliation. 
The many who have read Sir A. Alison’s first work, and the few 
who have drudged through Mr. Mill’s pages, probably estimate 
him as a shallow statesman, who forced on India a series of 
unsuitable referms, and, within sight of the splendid campaign 
of 1799, forget his valour and skill in his struggle with Tippoo 
Sultaun. Those who study Irish history in the sketches of Sir 
Jonah Barrington, or the brilliant oratory of Mr. Grattan, asso- 
ciate the Lord-Lieutenancy of Lord Cornwallis with the melan- 
choly events of 1798, with the triumph of corruption over the 
Irish legislature, and with the accomplishment of the Union by 
fraud and coercion. So his diplomacy in negotiating the Peace 
of Amiens has been ignored because that peace was of short 
duration ; and, speaking generally, the reputation of Lord Corn- 
wallis has met the destiny which usually follows those who have 
not been conspicuous for good fortune. This work shows the 
incorrectness of such conclusions ; and it must be very gratifying 
to Mr. Ross that it has established his eminent relative on a 
basis of renown which raises him to a high place among the 
public men of England, and cannot in any way be shaken. It 
proves conclusively that Lord Cornwallis is in no sense respon- 
sible for the disasters of 1781 in America, and, we think, elevates 
him above any British general in the war, except perhaps Sir 
Guy Carleton. As regards the permanent landed settlement of 
Bengal and the judicial reforms of 1791 in that province, it 
refutes many of the objections of Mr. Mill and other writers, and 
it places in its true light the vigour and judgment which directed 
the first siege of Seringapatam. But, above all, it brings the 
history of the Irish Union to the test of fact, not of rhetoric ; 
and not only shows that there has been a great deal of misstate- 
ment with respect to the means employed to effect that measure, 
but demonstrates that the policy of Lord Cornwallis towards 
Ireland was singularly humane, wise, and judicious. The lapse 
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of time seldom lifts a public man to a higher place in history 
than he had previously occupied ; but that this should be the 
case with Lord Cornwallis, we think is fully established by these 
volumes. 

The family of Cornwallis has been gentle for many generations. 
In the reign of Edward III. a branch of it was settled in Ireland, 
where it appears to have held lands of considerable value. In 
1378 Thomas Cornwallis was Lord Mayor of London, and, like 
other successful traders of the time—the brilliant dawn of English 
commerce—rooted himself alongside of the landed aristocracy, 
and became the purchaser of estates in Suffolk, which still, we 
believe, belong to his descendants. His two sons represented 
the county in the House of Commons, and the family continued 
to thrive unscathed through the disastrous period of the Wars of 
the Roses and the perilous times of the Tudor dynasty. In 1553 
Sir Thomas Cornwallis, sixth successor of the Lord Mayor, dis- 
tinguished himself in suppressing Wyatt's rebellion, and was 
made a Privy Councillor by Mary Tudor; but, having adhered to 
the Roman Catholic religion, he fell under the ban of the Act of 
Supremacy, and in the reign of Elizabeth was deprived of this 
honour. His grandson, Sir Frederick, was a cavalier of Charles I. ; 
and when the battle of Worcester had decided the fate of the 
Civil War, he accompanied Charles II. in his exile to the Con- 
tinent. Fortunately, however, he managed to save his estates 
from confiscation, and even added to them that of Culford Hall ; 
and at the Restoration he was created Baron Cornwallis of Eye, 
a borough then, and long afterwards a Parliamentary heirloom. 
Charles, his grandson, shines in Grammont’s Memoirs as one of 
the handsomest courtiers at Whitehall, and, having taken the 
right side at the Revolution of 1688, he was made by William III. 
First Lord of the Admiralty. During the reigns of Anne and the 
two first Georges the House of Cornwallis remained true to Whig 
principles, and Charles, fifth Baron, in 1753, received the digni- 
ties of Earl Cornwallis and Viscount Brome. This nobleman 
married the daughter of Lord Townshend, and in 1738 became 
the father of the eminent man whose life and conduct are now 
before us. 

Charles Viscount Brome, and afterwards Marquis Cornwallis, 
was destined from an early age for the profession of arms. His 
first vommission as ensign in the Guards bears date in 1756. At 
this time England had no schools of military education, and the 
youth was sent to the Academy of Turin to learn the rudiments 
of the art of war. After a brief pupillage he joined the staff of 
the Marquis of Granby, which, if we are to believe a letter in 
these volumes, was anything but a good quarter for a young 
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soldier,* and he saw actual fighting for the first time at the bloody 
and glorious battle of Minden, Lord Brome continued serving 
in the Seven Years’ War until 1760, when he entered the House 
of Commons for the family borough of Eye, and was appointed 
Colonel of the 12th Foot. Upon the death of his father in 1762 
he succeeded to the earldom, and took his seat in the House of 
Lords, where he generally connected himself with the party of 
Lord Chatham. From this period until 1776 he was almost 
always in opposition to the Governments of George III., and yet, 
singularly enough, as Mr. Ross observes, he was certainly liked 
personally by the King, and received from him several valuable 
marks of favour. This anomaly is difficult to understand ; but 
perhaps it may be attributed to the fact-that Lord Cornwallis was 
not a very active politician, and almost always gave a silent vote 
in debate, while at the same time he was full of a soldier's loyalty 
to his sovereign, and, in an age of extreme profligacy, was free 
from any stain on his private life. To this also it must be added 
that an eagerness for office was one of his characteristics, and, 
accordingly, he was perhaps considered by the King, whose acute 
judgment on such subjects is well known, as one of those who 
might be induced to join the party of the Court. It is certain, 
however, that, whatever the cause may have been, Lord Corn- 
wallis became Vice-Treasurer of Ireland in 1769, and Constable 
of the Tower in 1770, although he had opposed Lord Bute’s 
financial scheme in 1762, had protested against George Gren- 
ville’s persecution of Wilkes, and from the first had offered a 
decided resistance to the ill-starred policy which lost America to 
the empire. 

When the thirteen colonies had actually revolted; Lord Corn- 
wallis thought that his duty as a soldier was paramount to every 
other consideration; and notwithstanding his opinions as regards 
the merits of the war, he accepted the office of Lieutenant- 
General in the British armies. He received his commission in 
January, 1776, and on the 10th of February set sail for America 
with a large detachment under his orders for the purpose of 
making a junction with General Clinton, who was about to attack 
the Carolinas. The struggle had now commenced in earnest; 
and although the final issue was not yet anticipated, it was evi- 
dent that America was not so easily to be subjugated as Lords 
North and Sandwich had foolishly boasted. A series of wrongs, 


* Vol. i. p. 6. Lettep from M. de Roguin to Earl Cornwallis. ‘ Milord Gremby, 
‘e’est une bonne maison od |’on boit trop, et plus que dans toutte autre.’ Was, 
then, Junius right in charging Lord Granby with having the ‘character of a 
* drunken landlord, who deals out his promises as liberally as his liquor, and will suffer 
*no man to leave his tablé sorrowful or sober? Letter to Sir W. Draper. 
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of menaces, and of insults had alienated the colonists from their 
allegiance, and along the vast territory which extends from 
Florida to the Canadian lakes, and from the Alleghanies to the 
Atlantic, the flame of rebellion was burning fiercely. Congress 
had already usurped the sovereign functions of levying troops 
and issuing money; it resounded with the cries of patriotic 
resistance ; and in the majority of the provinces the Republican 
party had raised the standard of independence. The Loyalists 
were far less numerous than could have been expected, and were 
daily being drawn off to the national side; a dim rumour had 
spread abroad that France and Spain might join in the quarrel ; 
and it had now become too plain to Lord North and the King 
that America could only be recovered by conquest. ‘This, how- 
ever, at a distance of three thousand miles from England, in the 
actual state of naval and military appliances, was an enterpTise 
of no small difficulty, especially against an enemy of Anglo- 
Saxon race, whose troops were accustomed to irregular warfare, 
and were scattered over an immense and intricate country. 
Though as yet the idea of succumbing to America had probably 
not occurred to any one in England, it is certain that, even in 
1776, Horace Walpole saw that the war would be no petty 
struggle, and even expressed some misgivings as to the result. 
It seems probable, nevertheless, that if in 1775 a great display of 
British force had been made, or if some months afterwards Ame- 
rica had been regularly invaded, the rebellion might have been 
checked for a time, and the Republican party been awed into 
submission. But in 1775 the battles of Lexington and Bunker's 
Hill had been fought; and although they were not in any sense 
American victories, they had proved the valour and the skill of 
the American militia, and had excited it to the highest point of 
enthusiasm. Almost at the same time the northern provinces 
had been abandoned, and the Loyalist party left a prey to its 
enemies by the withdrawal of General Howe from New York 
with the main force of the British army. Thus the first success, 
so important in civil war, was, on the whole, on the side of the 
colonists ; and, in this state of things, both parties became aware 
that a tedious and bloody strife was commencing. In the winter 
of 1775 the British Government made great efforts to open the 
next campaign with powerful armies, and, if possible, to crush 
America. Congress was equally energetic in organizing a national 
resistance, and it was vigorously seconded by the colonists, who 
felt that now they had pledged themselves to the issue. “But 
although the war at this time might have been prolonged, it 
seems probable that victory would have attended the more 
powerful side, had not the British generals committed several 
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obvious errors, or had the genius of Washington been wanting 
to America. 

The British plan of attack for the year 1776 combined an 
invasion of the northern and southern provinces. To effect the 
former object, Sir William Howe had assembled a large army at. 
Halifax, which, with the sea as its base of operations, was in- 
tended to recapture New York, to overrun the Jerseys, and, if 
possible, to extinguish the Congress at Philadelphia. For the 
latter purpose General Clinton had been despatched to the 
Carolinas, and as the Royalists in these provinces were very 
numerous, it was hoped that, with this aid, and that of the force 
under Lord Cornwallis, the Republican party in the South would 
be put down. To oppose these attacks Washington had 16,000 
men under arms in the North, and General Lee and Colonel 
Moilltrie had set on foot in the Carolinas a considerable body of 
irregular militia. The campaign, on the whole, proved unsuc- 
cessful to the British, although victorious in almost every open 
encounter ; a result due chiefly to the inefficiency of Sir William 
Howe and the ability of Washington, and in part to unforeseen 
and unavoidable cireumstances. For this, however, Lord Corn- 
wallis is in no sense responsible, as until 1780 he was in a sub- 
ordinate command, and it is evident from these volumes, not only 
that, whenever he had an opportunity, he acted with vigour and 
skill against the enemy, but that on several occasions he disap- 
proved of the strategy of his superior officer. The invasion of 
the Carolinas ended in diseomfiture, although apparently it pro- 
mised a successful issue. In consequence of adverse winds in 
the outward voyage, and of the bad state of the transport service, 
the junction of Lord Cornwallis and General Clinton did not 
take place until May; and in the mean time the Royalists had 
been defeated in the Carolinas, and the Republican party had 
had leisure to mature their defences. ‘The British generals, 
especially Lord Cornwallis,* were no longer sanguine as to the 
‘result ; but they decided to attack Charleston, the chief seaport 
of South Carolina, which they conecived the most favourable 
point for invasion. A fort on a sand-bank, called Sullivan’s 
Island, commanded the approach to the town from the sea, and 
this had been fortified and garrisoned by Colonel Moultrie. On. 
the 28th of June the British fleet appeared off Charleston and 
opened its fire on this fort, while Clinton disembarked his troops 
upon another bank in its vicinity, from which it was supposed 
that Sullivan’s Island could be reached by a ford. The passage, 
however, proved too deep to cross; the fire of the American 


* Lord Cornwallis to Lord George Germaine, May 16; 1776. Vol. i. 2. 
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garrison spread havoc among their assailants ; and although the 
British soldiers and seamen showed their wonted gallantry in the 
attack, it was at length repelled with considerable loss, and a 
frigate and several vessels were disabled. The invasion of the 
Southern Provinces was accordingly abandoned, and Lord Corn- 
wallis was despatched with his detachment to join the main army 
of the Commander-in-Chief. ‘In this unsatisfactory manner,’ 
says Mr. Ross, ‘commenced Lord Cornwallis’s American cam- 
paigns.’ 

The attack upon the Northern provinces was at first more suc- 
cessful, but ultimately it failed in accomplishing its objects, and 
it reflects little credit on the British generalissimo. Lord Corn- 
wallis had joimed Sir William Howe in July, but it was not until 
the 22nd of August that the British army proceeded from 
Halifax to Long Island. It consisted of 24,000 men, and, as 
the American levies were inferior in all respects, it might pro- 
bably have crushed Washington in a single pitched battle. But, 
though it advanced with irresistible force, and won the brilliant 
skirmish of Brooklyn, it did not prevent the American general 
from escaping behind the Delaware, although with very reduced 
forces, and its only successes were the recapture of New York, 
and the partial subjugation of the Jerseys. The Americans 
admit that, had it been better commanded at this juncture, it must 
have destroyed the force of Washington, and, it is now known, 
that at the close of 1776 the Congress was meditating overtures 
of submission, and that the American cause seemed desperate to 


many. In this offensive movement of the British army Lord © 


Cornwallis distinguished himself for energy and judgment, and 
it seems probable that, had he commanded in chief, the American 
forces would never have effected their retreat. As it was, he con- 
tributed mainly to the victory at Brooklyn, and he seems to have 
understood the importance of pursuing the enemy rapidly across 
the Jerseys, and of overwhelming them before they reached the 
Delaware. But, although he advanced as far as Trenton, he was 
compelled by positive orders to fall back at Brunswick, while 
the bulk of the British army was thrown into New York, with 
outposts only on the Delaware. In this state of affairs, as is well 
known, Washington succeeded in changing the fate of the cam- 
paign by suddenly recrossing the river at Trenton, and capturing 
the detachment that was protecting it. This bold stroke revived 
the fainting spirits of the colonists, renewed throughout the 
Jerseys the hopes of the Republican party, and neutralized all 
the operations of the British for the year. But if the glory of it 
belongs to Washington, the discredit of it must fall exclusively 
on Sir William Howe, and Lord Cornwallis is not to be con- 
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demned for tactics which he did not initiate, and which he evi- 
dently disapproved of. 

The campaign of 1777, under Sir William Howe, was more 
successful than the preceding one, but it was marked conspicu- 
ously by want of generalship, and its effects were impaired by 
the loss of General Burgoyne’s army in the unfortunate affair of 
Saratoga. In the month of June Sir William, with 30,000 men 
under his orders, recommenced offensive operations with the 
object of recovering the Jerseys, and of accomplishing the cap- 
ture of Philadelphia. At this time Washington had only 8000 
men under arms, but he was strongly entrenched in a camp at 
Middlebrook, and there he awaited the attack of his enemy. A 
bolder general than the British commander would probably 
have forced this position, and, having defeated the American 
levies, might have entered the seat of Congress in triumph. But 
Sir William Howe hesitated and procrastinated, and finding it 
impossible to entice Washington from his vantage ground, he 
suddenly changed his plans, and resolved to reach Philadelphia 
by a long detour to be accomplished by sea. He evacuated New 
York and the Jerseys, and, having embarked his troops in trans- 

orts, he led them round the capes of the Delaware, and at length 

e entered the Bay of Chesapeak, where he landed at the head 
of the Elk river. It was now late in the month of August, and 
the British force in the field was reduced to 14,000 men, while 
that of Washington had largely increased, and Philadelphia was 
still as distant as ever. General Howe and Lord Cornwallis here 
commenced their march, and the hostile armies met on the Brandy- 
wine, where the British gained a complete victory. This success 
was mainly attributable to Lord Cornwallis, who executed a 
skilful attack on the American flank at the decisive moment, 
which, combined with the advance of General Knyphausen in 
front, compelled Washington to retreat with considerable loss. But 
here again the indecision of the British commander deprived his 
army of the principal fruits of victory. The pursuit of the 
Americans was very feeble, and though Lord Cornwallis entered 
Philadelphia on the 27th of September, and Congress hurriedly 
abandoned the town, the spirit of the national party remained 
unshaken, and was soon reassured by the news of the capitula- 
tion of Saratoga. Thus a blow, which might have been decisive 
in the previous year, was now held of little account, and ulti- 
mately the capture of Philadelphia was rather an injury than a 
benefit to the English cause. As regards this campaign, which, 
perhaps, was the worst conducted of the war, it is not possible to 
ascertain the views of Lord Cornwallis, or how far he agreed 
with his commander's tactics ; but it is evident that he was not 
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censured at home for its issue, for he was raised to a higher rank 
in the next year, while Sir William Howe was superseded. 

In the winter of 1777 Lord Cornwallis returned to England 
for some months, and Sir Henry Clinton was made Commander- 
in-Chief in America. The war had now lasted for more than 
two years, and the colonists, instead of being subdued, as the 
Rigbys and Jenkinsons had confidently predicted, still stood in 
an attitude of defiance, and had inflicted a deep stigma on the 
British arms. If Philadelphia had been taken with loss and 
difficulty, and the campaigns of Sir Guy Carleton had uniformly 
been successful, a British general and his army had surrendered 
to an army of half-disciplined irregulars, and the conquest of 
America appeared as remote as ever. The Court of Versailles, 
which, from the first, had secretly aided the rebels, seized this 
opportunity of avenging its humiliation in 1762, and with a 
private understanding with that of Spain, renewed the family 
compact of 1761, and declared war against England in aid of 
America. At home the aspect of affairs was darkly clouded by 
popular discontent and ministerial incapacity; and Parliament 
was divided into three parties, which contended with each other 
amidst the echoes of war and disaffection. The Government, 
with the exception of the King, alarmed at the prospect of a con- 
flict with France in addition to the struggle with America, were 
anxious to try aconciliatory policy. ‘The Whig opposition, led by 
Fox and Edmund Burke, had denounced the invasion of the Colo- 
nies from the first, and were now of opinion that England would act 
most wisely by acknowledging the independence of America, and 
directing her arms against her foreign enemies. Lord Chatham, 
on the other hand, with a small but able following, indignant at the 
conduct of the House of Bourbon, and remembering the splendid 
triumphs of the Seven Years’ War, insisted that the contest must 
now be continued, and ‘that if England was to fall, she should 
fall with honour.’ Lord Cornwallis, as might have been expected, 
agreed with this opinion, and from this period became an advo 
cate of a struggle to which, in its origin, he had been adverse, 
He stayed in England for four months, during which he supported 
the Government in its measures for prosecuting the war, declined 
to vote in favour of Lord North's conciliatory propositions, and 
resisted the Duke of Richmond's: resolutions against sending 
additional troops to America. Having witnessed the awful and 
melancholy death of Lord Chatham in the House of Lords, he 
returned to America in April, 1778, as second in command to Sir 
Henry Clinton, with a dormant commission to succeed that 
general in the event of his being killed or disabled in action. 
France by this time had declared war, and a French fleet was 
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menacing the coast of New England; and accordingly it became 
necessary to evacuate Philadelphia, and to retreat through the 
Jerseys on New York, in order to protect the English base of 
operations. The retreat commenced on the [8th of June, and is 
described by Lord Stanhope as having been a masterpiece of 
strategy. The credit of this belongs principally, of course, to Sir 
Henry Clinton ; but it was shared in part by Lord Cornwallis, 
who, on the march, commanded the rear division, and on the 
28th of June repulsed the enemy in a brilliant encounter. New 
York was reached in safety on the 5th of July—the rapidity of 
the retrograde movement ‘having been in marked contrast with 
the delays in the advance—and during the residue of the year no 
operation ‘of importance on either side was attempted. 
In 1779 Lord Cornwallis was again in England, the fatal 
illness of Lady Cornwallis, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
having summoned him to his own country. At the first shock 
of her death he resigned his command ; but in a few months after- 
wards, like a good soldier, he made a tender of his services to the 
King, and was reinstated in his former position. The war with 
America had now deepened into a tremendous struggle, in which 
England, kept down by a feeble Government, and torn by in- 
testine strife and convulsion, but sustained by the undaunted 
valour of her soldiers and seamen, confronted Europe in arms, 
and fought in almost every quarter of the world. The family 
compact had now been matured; the combined fleets of France 
and Spain had terrified the Channel; 50,000 men, under De 
Broglie, were assembled for a descent on our coasts; and 
. Florida and the West Indies had been menaced; while the 
squadron of D'Estaing had hovered around America. The 
Northern Powers were also meditating the armed neutrality; the 
rock of Gibraltar was being invested; and far away in the East, 
the new-born rule of England was assailed by the barbaric energy 
of Hyder Ali. Nor did the crisis find us an united people, for 
the Government and the House of Commons were extremely un- 
popular ; the cries of democracy and sectarian strife were loudly 
heard; and in Ireland an armed confederacy of volunteers had 
begun to threaten the empire with dismemberment. In this state 
of affairs, Lord Cornwallis acted with true manliness in preferring 
the public service to all other considerations, although he felt his 
bereavement acutely; and already he had had some differences 
with Sir Henry Clinton, which must have made his relations 
with that general personally irksome. He arrived in America in 
August, 1779, and found that, in his absence, the seat of war 
had been changed from north to south, and that, although that 
war was now being waged under different conditions than it had 
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been, it was not without some promise of a successful issue. 
During the year Sir Henry Clinton had invaded the Southern 
Provinces, where the Royalist cause had still some influence; 
and he had repulsed D’Estaing with heavy loss at Savannah. 
The French succours had done very little in the North ; the state 
of the American finances appeared desperate, in consequence of 
the fall in their paper currency; the debates in Congress, if 
acrimonious, were irresolute; and although Washington still 
kept his army together, and the spirit of the colonists still 
breathed independence, their resources were well nigh exhausted. 
It seems probable* that if, at this juncture, our generals could 
have been strongly reinforced, and if Washington had possessed 
less “energy and firmness, the struggle even now might have 
ended in our favour, and that the United States for a time 
might have been re-annexed to our dominions. But the Govern- 
ment of Lord North was feeble and mistrusted; an enormous 
coalition of enemies divided the strength of England; a man of 
genius presided over the fortunes of America; and, accordingly, 
the event was ordered otherwise. 

In the winter of 1779 Sir Henry Clinton and Lord Cornwallis 
set sail from New York, for the purpose of finishing the reduc- 
tion ofthe Southern Provinces, which had been attempted in the 
summer. The North was tolerably secure, the French fleet being 
absent ; and the English commanders hoped - to strike a decisive 
blow, which would crush the Republican party in Georgia and the 


Carolinas, and would enable them afterwards, with an united * 


army, to commence operations from New York. This scheme 
has generally been commended, and certainly seemed very pro- 
mising at the time, as the Southern Provinces were apparently 
nearly. subdued, and in the North there seemed little danger from 
an enemy. Butits success depended upon the absence of French 
succour to the Americans, and upon the force and celerity of the 
British invasion—conditions which subsequently were not ful- 
filled—and its event led to a great disaster, which ultimately 
decided the issue.of the contest. At first, the expedition was 
completely succcssful; Charleston surrendered in May, 1780; 
throughout the Carolinas many enrolled themselves in the 
Royalist irregulars, and took the oath of allegiance to Great 
Britain ;¢ and the national cause seemed all but desperate. But 
just at this crisis Sir Henry Clinton received information that 
the Canadian frontier was in danger, and that a French fleet was 
approaching New York, and he considered it necessary to repair 
northwards in person to secure his head-quarters from molesta- 


* See Lord Cornwallis to Sir Henry Clinton,.Dec. 4, 1780, vol. i. 72. 
+ Same to same, Aug. 29, 1780, vol. i. 58. 
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tion. Accordingly he set sail in June, 1780, with the bulk of 
his forces, leaving Lord Cornwallis with four thousand regulars 
only under his orders, in a vast and intricate district, only half 
subjugated, and still liable to break out in insurrection. We 
may agree with Lord Stanhope that Sir Henry Clinton had some 
ability, but in this strategy he obviously overrated his strength ; 
and the division of his army not only crippled his own resources, 
when subsequently they were called into action, but left Lord 
Cornwallis in a perilous position, which afterwards led to fatal 
consequences. From this period the fate of the war turned 
against the British, though their arms in the field retained their 
wonted lustre; and Lord Cornwallis, accordingly, has incurred 
blame for events for which these volumes prove that he was not 
answerable. 

During the next eighteen months the British forces remained 
divided ; and as their generals from this time began to differ 
with regard to the proper plan of their operations, an additional 
obstacle to their success was presented. Sir Henry Clinton 
seems to have thought that the fall of Charleston had com- 
pletely reduced the Carolinas, that the Royalist party in these. 
provinces would maintain their ascendency, and that Lord 
Cornwallis would be enabled to detach troops to his assistance, 
and ultimately to communicate with him on the Chesapeak. 
With this idea he resolved to make New York his base of opera- 
tions, and protecting it alike from the French and Washington, 

-to commence a series of harassing attacks in the direction of 
Rhode Island, Philadelphia, and Virginia. This accounts for 
his persisting in remaining at New York in 1780, although in 
that year the French fleet did not threaten it, and the army of 
Washington continued inactive, and for his repeatedly urging 
Lord Cornwallis to move northward, and at the same time to 
send him succours. This strategy was founded on a mistake, for 
the subjugation of the Carolinas was only nominal ; and besides, 
by dispersing the British forces over a vast area, without any 
regular line of communication, and in a country pledged to 
national resistance, and full of rivers, swamps, and thickets, it 
exposed them to a sudden reverse from an active and well- 
concentrated enemy. On the other hand, Lord Cornwallis was 
no sooner left alone with his weak division, than he was made 
aware that his hold on the Carolinas could only be kept by sheer 
force, and was altogether precarious, and that his path lay along 
a treacherous surface, beneath which the fires of insurrection 
were glowing. The levies who had joined his standard after 
the siege of Charleston showed signs of treachery and disaffec- 
tion, and the Royalist partisans began to be lukewarm or inti- 
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midated. The arrays of Gates and Greene slowly gathered around 
him in a region difficult for regular operations, and admirably 
adapted, on account of its intricacy, to a stubborn patriotic re- 
sistance. Accordingly, though he made an attempt to organize 
South Carolina under Royal authority, and having won a bril- 
liant triumph at Camden, he endeavoured to strike terror into 
the Republicdn party, he soon perceived that, with his actual 
resources, his position was untenable, and might expose him to 
considerable peril. His plan of operations was to evacuate the 
Carolinas, and, moving northwards, to enter into communication 
with the Commander-in-Chief, whom he wished to join him in 
Virginia, and there to concentrate their combined forces. In 
this position he conceived that they would be as influential at 
New York and in the Carolinas as they were under actual circum- 
stances, and that, resting on the sea, and with their troops 
united, they would be well placed either for attack or defence.* 
This want of concert between Sir Henry Clinton and Lord 
Cornwallis was of course disadvantageous in itself, and was 
aggravated by the difficulty of communication at a distance. The 
enemy was alert in intercepting their dispatches, and in pre- 
venting either of them from obtaining intelligence of the other. 
The march northward was, however, agreed on; and in Sep- 
tember, 1780, Lord Cornwallis directed his course towards North 
Carolina, with the intention of establishing himself in that pro- 
vince. The Republican militia surprised a part of his troops at 
King’s Mountain, and destroyed about a thousand men, with 
their commanding officer. The province instantly rose in re 
bellion, the newly-enrolled levies deserted in scores, and Lord 
Cornwallis was compelled to fall back on Wynneborough. Here 
he remained during the winter of 1780, and in the next spring 
renewed his attempt to make his way to the northward. But a 
severe check at Cowpens retarded his progress, and exposed him 
to a harassing guerilla warfare ; and although he subsequently de- 
feated Greene, with great loss, at Guilford, he was unable to reap 
the fruits of victory ; and by May had only arrived at Wilmington. 
At this place, having now only fifteen hundred men under his 
orders, he was recruited by a detachment of General Phillips,t 
whom Sir Henry Clinton had sent to his assistance; and he 
was directed by the Commander-in-Chief to continue his march, 
and take a position on the Chesapeak. It seems probable that 
Sir Henry Clinton intended to join him at this point, and to 
make a descent from it on Virginia or Carolina, thus partially 
adopting the plans of Lord Cornwallis; but he was prevented 


* Lord Cornwallis to Sir Henry Clinton, April 10, 1781, vol. i. 86. 
+ Same to General Phillips, same date, vol. i. 87. 
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from this object by the manceuvres of Washington, who menaced 
New York with the American army, and by the presence of the 
French in Rhode Island, who began to assume a threatening 
aspect. In fact, the desultory incursions of the previous year 
had been the cause of losing a valuable opportunity; and a 
junction which, in 1780, might have had important effects, was 
rapidly becoming impossible. Lord Cornwallis, thus left without 
support, and in uncertainty, now received sudden and positive 
orders ‘to seize and fortify some harbour on the Chesapeak ; 
and perhaps because he retained a predilection for Virginia, he 
proceeded in August to station his army at Yorktown, in 
‘ obedience to the spirit’ of his commander's injunction. He did 
not himself approve of this ‘position, as he considered it exposed 
and unhealthy: but he conceived that he had no alternative, 
under the circumstances ; and it is certain that Sir Henry Clinton 
did not object to the step until it had entailed an unforeseen 
disaster. In fact, Yorktown was safe as long as the British 
commanded the sea, as Lord Cornwallis himself observed ; and 
his being suddenly forced into an isolated position of this kind 
was less the result of any act of his own, or any particular order, 
than of the general strategy of his commander, who, having in- 
cautiously divided his forces, was unable to concentrate them 
when it became necessary.* ; 
In the month of August, 1781, Lord Cornwallis had assembled 
about five thousand men at Yorktown, and he was subsequently 
joined there by the crews of two men-of-war. He made great 
exertions to put the place in a proper state of defence, and suc- 
ceeded to a considerable extent; but the garrison became un- 
healthy, and by the middle of September his works were still 
‘ only half-finished.’ In the meantime, Sir Henry Clinton re- 
mained at New York with an army of nearly twenty thousand 
men, still on the watch for Washington, who was encamped near 
Philadelphia, and for the French fleet, which continued at Rhode 


* We have dwelt at some length upon the circumstances which led to the occu- 
pation of Yorktown by Lord Cornwallis, because that occupation unquestionably 
caused the disaster which followed, and by thé majority of our historians has been 
made a subject of complaint against him. We think it clear that these volumes 
show,—first, that in the summer of 1781 Sir Henry Clinton had resolved to co-operate 
-with Lord Cornwallis on the Chesapeak ; secondly, that he was prevented from doing 
this by the aspect of Washington and his French allies ; thirdly, that, although pre- 
vented for the time, he recurred to this plan, and that for this purpose he ordered 
Lord Cornwallis to fortify a harbour on the Chesapeak ; fourthly, that he approved 
of the occupation and fortification of Yorktown, as in fact it did fulfil this condition 
until afterits siege and capture ; fifthly, that it was entirely owing to his ownstra’ 
in 1780 that Lord Cornwallis was ever cooped up in this position. -If we are right 
in these conclusions, Lord Cornwallis is free from blame for the capitulation of 
Yorktown ; and several of our historians—Lord Stanhope especially—have done 
him much injustice. 
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Island. He had no conception that Lord Cornwallis could be in 

any danger—and, in fact, this opinion was correct so long as the 

British remained masters of the sea with twenty-five ships of the 

line—and he repeatedly urged his colleague to: send forward 

succours to head-quarters. But a sudden change now occurred 

on the theatre of war, which showed the result of the isolation of 
the British forces, and inflicted on their cause an irreparable dis- 

aster. A new admiral took the command of the French fleet 

which had lain at Rhode Island inactive for almost a year, and 

immediately entered into communication with Washington. At 

the same moment De Grasse arrived from the West Indies with 

thirty-six sail of the line, and, having landed four thousand men- 
in Virginia, closed up the entrance of the Chesapeak, and cut off 
Lord Cornwallis from Sir Henry Clinton.. Washington perceived 

that an opportunity had now arrived for destroying a division of 
the British army, and, with true military genius, hastened to 
seize it. He communicated his plan to De Grasse, and to 
General Rochambeau—the commander of a French contingent 
that had been given to him—and having deceived Sir Henry 
Clinton by a feint upon New York,* which effectually prevented 
any succour being sent to Lord Cornwallis, he pushed forward by 
forced marches to Yorktown, and arrived there with 20,000 men 
at the close of September. Lord Cornwallis was thus. invested 
by land and sea, without a hope of aid from New York, except 
by the Chesapeak, in which De Grasse lay with his formidable 
armament ; but he prepared to defend himself with characteristic 
intrepidity. On the 30th of September the siege commenced, 
and by the 9th of October Washington and Rochambeau, assisted 
by the French squadron, opened a heavy fire upon their ill-pro- 
tected enemy. Lord Cornwallis made a gallant sortie, and even 
attempted to cut his way through the hostile lines, and thence to 
escape to New York; but he was driven back, and ultimately 
hemmed in,t ‘ within ruined works,’ ‘ in a bad position,’ and with 
a feeble garrison. Sir Henry Clinton tried in vain to send him 
assistance ; for, although he exerted himself personally to the 
utmost, and actually embarked a British division on board ship 
for Yorktown, our admiral on the station did not care to risk an 
engagement with a fleet so superior as was that of De Grasse,t 


* Sir Henry Clinton was much condemned by military men for not having sent 
assistance to Lord Cornwallis, or intercepted Washington before the march of the 
latter on Yorktown. See Hon. H. Brodrick to Right Hon. T. Townshend, Sept. 
30, 1781, vol. i. 122. We doubt if, after having perused this work, Lord Stanhope 
will. continue to-believe that Sir Henry was an ‘abler general’ than Lord Corn- 
wallis. 

+ Lord Cornwallis to Sir Henry Clinton. Yorktown, Oct. 15, 1781, vol. i. 125. 

+ Vol. i. 120. 
NO. LIX. c 
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‘and the transports were not ready until the 19th of October. 
On that very day Lord Cornwallis had surrendered with the. 
remains of his garrison, after having made a defence which, how- 
ever unfortunate, was admitted by his gallant foes to have been 
stubborn and heroic. This misfortune, greater than even that of 
Saratoga, put an end virtually to the American War, and, as might 
have been expected, gave rise to a controversy between the British 
generals with reference to the person liable for it. These 
volumes prove that in the eyes of the military men of the day 
Sir Henry Clinton, not Lord Cornwallis, was held accountable 
for it ;* and probably future historians will be of this opinion, 
though some of the present day have inclined to an opposite 
judgment. 

Lord Cornwallis returned home in January, 1782, and, not- 
withstanding his great misfortune, was welcomed in England by — 
men of all parties. On the formation of Lord Shelburne’s 
cabinet, after the brief reign of the Rockingham Government, he 
was chosen for the post of Governor-General of India, and, when 
the Coalition came into power, he seems to have believed that, in 
some shape or other, the offer would be renewed. Mr. Fox, 
when bringing in his famous India Bill, spoke of Lord Corn- 
wallis in the highest terms of respect, but it is scarcely probable 
that he intended to confer office upon one who had become a 
regular political adversary. When the Coalition had been broken 
up, Lord Cornwallis became a follower of Mr. Pitt, and, during 
the rest of his life, adhered steadily to Mr. Pitt's principles and 
administration. This alliance, indeed, was on the point of being 
dissolved at its outset, in consequence of Lord Cornwallis not 
having obtained the government of Plymouth, to which he thought 
himself entitled; but a kind letter from the minister, and an 
equivalent gift, were sufficient to remove all asperities, and thence- 
forward Lord Cornwallis remained constant to the son of his first 
political leader. In 1785 he was sent on a mission to the Court 
of Frederick the Great, for the purpose of securing the league 
between England and Prussia, which had been shamefully broken 
in 1762. At this time Russia, Austria, France, and Spain were 
meditating a combined attack upon England, whose power, it 
was generally supposed, was completely broken; and Mr. Pitt 
was left no other alternative than that of reviving his father's 
foreign policy. Lord Cornwallis was received by Frederick with 
every expression of respect, but was told significantly that 
* times had changed since the Seven Years’ War ;’ and it is clear 
from this work that, on the eve of our greatest struggle, the 


* Vol. i, 121. 
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Prussian monarch shared in the common belief that the 
strength of our empire had declined. In 1786 Lord Cornwallis 
became Governor-General of India, with the additional office of 
Commander-in-Chief, uuder the Indian Bill of Mr. Pitt. One of 
the characteristics of this measure, as is well known, was to in- 
vest the Governor-General with immense power, and Lord Corn- 
wallis was the first to whom it was entrusted. It is highly to his 
honour that, although the nature of the office had been a subject 
of much animadversion, his appointment seems to have given 
general satisfaction. ‘ The name of Lord Cornwallis,’ said Mr. 
Fox, ‘ might make Parliament consent to the vesting of such 
‘ powers in a Governor-General ; but I am certain that nothing 
‘ but the great character of that noble lord could ever induce the 
* Legislature to commit such, powers to an individual at the dis- 
* tance of half the globe.’* 

Lord Cornwallis became Governor-General at a period when 
public attention had been strongly directed to our Indian empire, 
and when, for the first time, it was within the power of the State 
to control the administration of the Company, or to rectify any 

“of the evils occasioned by its dominion. For more than twenty 
years the nation had marked with astonishment how, in spite of 
French intrigue and barbarian resistance, a trading corporation 
of English merchants had extended their sway over vast pro- 
vinces, traditionally the seats of opulence and civilization, and 
had converted their petty settlements along the ocean into the 
capitals of a growing empire. At the close of the eighteenth 
eentury, and in the seeming decline of our power, the enterprises 
of the reign of Elizabeth had been more than repeated, and 
the exploits of Raleigh and Grenville along the Spanish Main 
had been eclipsed by the triumphs of Coote and Clive. The 
battle of Plassy had virtually given to the Company the fertile 
plains of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, with their far-spreadin 

rice-fields and populous cities. The craft, the intrepidity, an 

the crimes of Hastings, had torn Corah and Allahabad from the 
House of Delhi, and had made Oude and Benares mere English 
dependencies. At Wandiwash the Carnatic had been wrested 
from the French, and Madras was now the centre of a large pro- 
vince, from which Hyder Ali had lately recoiled in confusion. The 
Bombay settlement, though still threatened by the vicinity of the 
Mahrattas, had even now considerably enlarged its territory ; and 
already between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin our dominions 
had spread over thirty millions of people, and over an area larger 
than that of France and England united.t And, at the same 


* Quoted vol. i. p. 14. 
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time, the annual fleets of the Company poured into the markets 
of Europe the gorgeous products and manufactures of the East ; 
its generals and governors, when they returned to England, dis- 
played more than the state of proconsuls and satraps; and its 
dependents, rich with the spoils of traffic and rapine, began to 
fill the country with a new aristocracy. Within a generation, 
and at a distance of many thousand miles from home, an em- 
pire had risen for us in India like an exhalation, which had 
gathered barbaric kings within its sway, and seemed to surpass 
the opulence of Ormuz and of Tyre. 

Such was the great Company from one point of view; but 
from another it presented a very different aspect. A sovereign 
power had suddenly grown up in the State, and ruled a vast con- 
tinent of many races,* ‘infinitely diversified by manners, reli- 
gion, and hereditary employment; but since 1760 it had been 
more than once on the eve of bankruptcy. The adventurers 
whom it sent from England, ‘ rolling in wave after wave,’ fre- 
quently returned to their native countryt ‘to found families, to 
‘enter the senate, to ease estates with loans, to raise their value 
‘by demand,’ and everywhere to parade the marks of ostentation ; 
but its own finances had usually been all but insolvent. Since 
1770 its constitution had been changed, its power of making 
dividends had been restricted, and its monopoly had been pro- 
tected by the strongest interdicts; and yet, as Adam Smith 
severely observed, it was equally worthless as a merchant or a 
sovereign. At the same time its government of India had often 
been tyrannical, and its servants, within the sphere of their con- 
quests, had established a system of embezzlement, peculation, 
and rapine which was the real cause of its insolvency. Clive 
had narrowly escaped the censure of the House of Commons for 
acts which will always deface his victories. The great proconsul- 
ship of Warren Hastings had been stained by crimes which, 
however exaggerated by Burke’s rhetoric, stamp him, neverthe- 
less, as an unscrupulous oppressor. When Lord Cornwallis 
arrived at Fort William, the cries of the Rohillas, the wail of 
Cheyt Sing, the lamentations of the Princesses of Oude, and the 
complaints of plundered and desolated regions, had been wafted 
across the sea to England, and were about to arouse a solemn 
and tremendous vengeance. And while the official acts of the 
Company had been of this description, what had been the con- 
duct of its servants as regards itself and the people of India? 
The grossest frauds had been committed in the collection of the 
revenue; the Company's contracts had seldom been made with 


* Burke’s speech on East India Bill, + Ibid. 
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reference to its interests; and its agents, in defiance of repeated 
prohibitions, had often inyolved it in treaties with native powers, 
from which, usually, it had been a loser, or amassed wealth at its 
expense by private trading, or assured to it odium by all kinds 
of extortion. As regards their relations with the native races of 
India, they were such as might have been expected from men 
who flocked to a conquered country for the mere purpose of 
making a fortune, and returning home as quickly as possible, and 
who felt themselves free from responsibility or punishment. To 
extort riches by any means, whether by open rapine or secret 
peculation, had been for years the object of nine-tenths of 
Englishmen in India; and Burke was not altogether in the wrong 
when he compared them ‘ to birds of prey and of passage. Add 
to this, that througheut the entire of our dominions ‘ our autho- 
rity was still crude and precarious, and that our methods for 
collecting the revenue, for administering justice, and for main- 
taining police, were either characterized by ignorance or oppres- 
sion, or were altogether inadequate or imperfect. The result had 
been that the government of the Company had become execrated 
in India, and yet was feeble and liable to subversion, and that 
the remark of Burke was true that ‘ our protection was becoming 
the destruction of India,’ and was threatening ruin to our- 
selves. 

These crying evils had been noticed by several administrations 
between 1770 and 1784, but no remedy had been applied for a 
considerable period. In 1773 Lord North had interfered with 
the constitution of the Company, and had succeeded in making 
its government more stable and responsible than it had been, and 
in subjecting it apparently to some influence from the State. 
But his Regulating Act had proved a failure; the governments 
which it had established in the three Presidencies had been 
ineffectual in promoting good administration, and had either 
thwarted each other, or been coerced by Hastings; and the 
Supreme Court which it had set up in Calcutta, had been made 
the instrament of dire and wide-spread oppression. The East 
India Bill of Mr. Fox had fallen still-born in Parliament, though 
backed by the genius of Burke and the votes of the Coalition ; 
and it was left to Mr. Pitt to devise a plan for extending a 
better system of government to our Indian empire. As is 
well known, he effected this object in a great degree by virtually 
depriving the Company of its executive power, and vesting it in 
a Governor-General, resident in Calcutta, but responsible to the 
Board of Control, and ultimately to the Legislature. It is, of 
course, easy to point out the anomalies of this reform—nor do 
we regret that another state of things has supplanted it—but it 
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is certain that, in 1784, it was an admirable change, and that, on 
the whole, it secured to India the principles of good government. 
Practically, it transferred the management of a great empire 
from the hands of a corrupt and irresponsible corporation to those 
of a line of distinguished men, from Lord Cornwallis to Lord 
Canning, whose rank was some guarantee against tyranny and 
wrong, and whose conduct was never free from the closest scrutiny. 
It gave power to the executive of Calcutta to check misdeeds 
and abuses wherever they could be detected, and throughout the 
circle of our Indian dominions to diffuse a policy of firmness, 
tempered by conciliation. At the same time, as Lord John 
Russell has remarked, it did not exempt that executive from 
Parliamentary responsibility ; and it laid a check upon the suc- 
cessors of Clive and Hastings which effectually prevented them 
from committing such acts as those which disgrace the origin of 
our Indian empire. The consequence has been that that empire, 
if still resting on the sword, has since 1784 been a rule fraught 
with many blessings, and that the period has long passed away 
since it could be characterized as ‘a domination of fraud and 
rapine. If in 1783 Edmund Burke could exclaim that our 
‘possession of India was like that of the ourang-outang and the 
hyena,’ and that ‘ everywhere he trod upon our traces of spolia- 
tion and corruption,’ the verdict of history has, since that period, 
refuted his rhetoric, and declares that our government of that 
vast continent has, on the whole, been a source of real good to 
its inhabitants. 

Lord Cornwallis was Governor-General of India from 1786 to 
1793. He found the rule of the Company in a state of thorough 
disorganization, with much apparent power and real weakness, 
and pervaded by maladministration in every department. The 
daring and masterly hand of Hastings had made itself felt 
throughout the three Presidencies ; and if unscrupulous in open 
acts, had restrained corruption. But he had been succeeded by 
a timid and unprincipled Governor-General, who had acquiesced 
in abuses in his administration,* and, it is to be feared, connived 
at the jobbing of the Company's Directors, and the peculation of 
their servants. When Lord Cornwallis arrived at Fort William, 
the East Indian army, on which our power ultimately rested, was 
in the most wretched state of inefficiency,t ‘in bad condition, 
* incomplete in numbers, and many of these numbers consisting 
* of foreigners, sailors, invalids, or men under the proper size 
* for military service.’ The agents of the Company, for the pur- 


* Vol. i. 371. Lord Cornwallis to Right Hon. Henry Dundas. 
ha Vol. i. 230. Lord Cornwallis to Court of Directors. See also i. 269 ; i. 299 
i, 310. 
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pose of self-aggrandizement, or of obtaining bribes from native 
princes, had involved it in a series of compacts and obligations, 
which exposed it to certain loss or hostility.* The extortions of 
the Company's servants in their dependencies may be estimated 
from the facts that, in the province of Bengal, a collector of the 
revenue,t with a salary of 12001. per annum, was enjoying 
an income of 40,0001.; and that the Resident of Benares,t 
‘although not regularly invested with any power, enjoyed the 
‘almost absolute government of the country without control; 
‘his emoluments, besides the thousand rupees per month allowed 
‘him by the Company, certainly amounting to little less than 
‘four lacs a year, exclusive of the complete monopoly of the 
‘whole commerce of the country.’ The salaries of their officials 
were extremely low; and yet, notwithstanding the protests of 
Clive and Hastings, in which Lord Cornwallis subsequently con- 
curred, the Company had generally hesitated to raise them, on 
the ground§ that ‘however they were paid, they would equally 
defraud.’ The character of the Company's mercantile transactions 
may be inferred from this description of Lord Cornwallis :\|—‘ I 
‘will not conceal from you that the late Government had no 
‘ authority, and the grossest frauds were daily committed before 
‘ their faces ;’ and that its result appeared in the facts,{] that 
‘the paper of the Company, though bearing eight per cent. 
‘interest, was at thirteen per cent. discount; ** that of the 
three Presidencies, Bengal alone defrayed its expenses; andtt 
that it was frequently necessary to file bills in Equity against the 
agents of the Company to compel them to account for the depre- 
dations they had committed in their contracts. Besides this, an 
atmosphere of corruption pervaded the Company itself:{{ ‘the 
jobbing at the India House,’ exclaimed Lord Cornwallis, ‘must 
prevail in a department which in a manner is given up to plunder ; 
and all the fiscal, judicial, and commercial institutions of the 
empire were tainted by fraud and malversation. In the year 
1784, the remark of Burke was not altogether overcharged ;$$ 
that ‘an oppressive, rapacious, unsteady, and peculating des- 
potism was the charter government of the East Indies.’ 

Lord Cornwallis had left England with a resolution to apply 
the amending hand to these mischiefs and evils. He was the 
first Governor-General who had the power to do so; and this 

* Vol. i. 217. + Vol. ii. 192. 
t Vol. i. 270. Lord Cornwallis to Right Hon. Henry Dundas. 
§ Vol. i. 278. Same to same. | Vol. i. 227. Same to same. 
§] Vol. i. 220. Lord Cornwallis to Bishop of Lichfield. 
** Vol. i. 215. +t Vol. i. 242. Lord Cornwallis to Messrs. ——& ——-& ——. 


tt Vol. ii. 15. Lord Cornwallis to Right Hon. H. Dundas. 
§§ Speech on East India Bill. 
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was promoted by the bent of a firm will and most upright dis- 
position. His administration is a turning-point in Indian history, 
as it was the first to wage war with the misconduct of the 
Company, with the frauds and wrongs committed by their 
servants, and with the general prevalence of rapine and pecula- 
tion. Itis possible that a more enterprising statesman than he 
was would have advocated the utter extinction of the Company,* 
as a perennial source of evil influences, and even in 1790 would 
have discovered that the true policy for India was to annex it to 
the State. It is certain, also, that, had he been a better eco- 
nomist, he would not have defended the Company's monopoly,t 
or dreaded opening the trade of India to all adventurers. But if 
not a speculator, he was a practical reformer ; and his reforms in 
India are not the least of his many titles to respect and honour. 
He did much to check the ‘ rapacity,t corruption, and oppression’ 
of the Directors, without losing his authority over them; and he 
made himself felt for good no less at Madras and Bombay than 
within the precincts of Fort William. He made strenuous ex- 
ertions to improve the Indian army, and laid down a plan for 
amalgamating it with the King’s service, which, as we read it in 
these volumes, appears fraught with wisdom and justice.§ He 
insisted upon freeing the Company from vexatious treaties, 
which were only productive of evil to it; and although he was 
unable to carry out aspacific a policy as he had wished, it was one 
of his principal objects to do so. But the chief reform which he 
accomplished was his steady and, in great part, successful repres- 
sion of the frauds and crimes which were sapping our Indian 
empire, and making our government generally odious. He 
insisted upon an increase of salary for the Company's servants, 
and then punished extortion or embezzlement with stern severity.|| 
He checked the practice of receiving bribes from native powers,{| 
cashiered instantly any official detected of imposing on them, and 
instituted strict and successful inquiries into the commercial 
dealings of the Company. His proconsulship, accordingly, has 
usually been referred to as having inaugurated in our Indian 
Government that system of probity, rectitude, and good faith, 
which ultimately have been its greatest safeguards. ‘His mea- 
“ sures**—says a writer, quoted by Mr. Ross—‘ and, above all, 
“the spirit with which he inoculated administration, eventually 
‘ purified it. He was the first honest and incorruptible governor 
* See Hd. Review, April, 1859. 
t Vol. ii. 14. Lord ars io Right Hon. H. Dundas. 
§ ‘Vol, 367, Governor-General in Appendix. 
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‘India ever saw; and, after his example, scarcely any governor 
‘has dared to contemplate corruption.’ It is gratifying also to 
know that, even during his tenure of office, the results of this 
policy began to show themselves. ‘I have,’ he wrote in 1787,* 
‘been a most rigid economist in all cases where I thought rigid 
‘economy a true economy. I abolished sinecure places, put a 
‘ stop to jobbing agencies and contracts, prevented large sums from 
‘ being voted away in Council on trumped-up charges, and have 
‘ been unwearied in hunting out fraud and abuses in every de- 
‘partment. As a proof that I have succeeded, you will see this 
‘ year what never happened before, that our expenses have fallen 
‘ short of our estimates.’ 

Besides this general course of policy, Lord Cornwallis accom- 
plished several specific reforms which also require a brief notice. 
Since 1765—in virtue of a grant of Shah Alum—the East India 
Company had possessed the revenues of Bengal. ‘These revenues 
arose ‘from the produce of the soil, which was divided, in certain 
proportions, between the sovereign, the zemindars, or farmers 
general of the Mogul dynasty, and the ryots, or actual cultivators. 
At the close of the eighteenth century, the zemindars had vir- 
tually acquired many of the rights of ownership, and were akin 
to great feudatories, holding seigneurial dominion over a class of 
sub-tenants. The Company collected its revenue annually, and 
not upon any fixed assessment ; and the office of collection had 
belonged alternately to native and English agents, who had com- 
mitted enormous frauds and exactions, by which the zemindars 
and the ryots alike suffered, and the resources of the province 
were plundered and wasted. Lord Cornwallis put an end to this 
evil system ; and, for this purpose, invested the zemindars with 
the ownership of the soil, subject to a perpetual rent-charge, 
which, thenceforward, was to be paid to the State, and subject, 
also, to very strict conditions in favour of the ryot cultivators. 
This certainly was a bold and statesmanlike reform, although, in 
some respects, it has not fulfilled its author's expectations. It 
stopped the reign of knavery and extortion which had presided 
over the collections of the Company's revenue. It relieved the 
ryot from the double oppression of a grasping middleman, and 
a rapacious head landlord. It would appear, also, that, to some 
extent at least, it encouraged the zemindar to look upon himself 
as a landowner, and to promote improvement and cultivation on 
his property.t ‘The effect of the permanent settlement,’ we 
quote from Mr. Ross, ‘ has been a wonderful extension of culti- 


* Vol. i. 306. Lord Cornwallis to John Motteux, Esq. See alsoi. 278 ; i. 302. 
+ Vol. ii. 197. 
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‘vation. Though the original settlement was not at the time a 
‘light settlement, yet the saving principle of the permanent cer- 
‘tainty of the assessment, brought the settlement through’ . . . . 
‘The greater part of the land had, at the period of the settle- 
‘ment, become waste from misgovernment; not only has the lost 
‘ cultivation been recovered, but vast tracts, where the plough had 
‘never passed, have been reclaimed.’ But, although this measure 
of Lord Cornwallis was certainly a change for the better, expe- 
rience has proved that it has not sufficiently protected the ryot, 
or given the zemindar the status of a free proprietor; and a 
reform of the landed system of India remains to be accomplished, 
if, indeed, it is possible in its actual relations with the State. 
Lord Cornwallis had also formed the design of digesting the 
Hindoo and Mahommedan laws of India into a code, and, under 
the auspices of Sir William Jones,* of harmonizing them with 
a more humane jurisprudence. This task he executed to a 
slight extent only, and, after the lapse of seventy years, it has 
not been performed, or even attempted. But he established the 
Judicature of Bengal upon the basis on which it has rested ever 
since, and this was not the least salutary of his many reforms. 
Before his time, the Judges of the Company's Courts in that 
province—as contradistinguished from those of the Supreme, or 
King’s Court—derived their jurisdiction from the Company's 
right of collecting revenue ; and, accordingly, they were in theory 
assessors of the tax-gatherers, who had gradually drawn to them- 
selves an undefined and odious authority. They were often 
accessible to bribes, and rapacious or one-sided ; their privileges 
were uncertain and unpopular; and the occasions on which they 
administered justice were irregular and unfrequent. Lord Corn- 
wallis saw the various evils of this system, and amended it 
promptly and completely. ‘He began, says Mr. Ross, ‘ by de- 
‘priving all persons engaged in collecting the revenue of any 
‘judicial authority, considering that in questions where the Go- 
“vernment was concerned, they could never be looked on as 
‘impartial.’ He established the practice of paying the judges by 
‘ salaries, not by fees—a reform for which Mr. Mill, who seldom 
favours him, declares that he is entitled to the greatest commen- 
dation. And he organized a regular gradation of judicial courts 
in Bengal, beginning with those of the native commissioners, and 
ascending through several stages to that of the Supreme Court, 
which, on the whole, has worked to general satisfaction. ‘It was 
‘the object of Lord Cornwallis, says Mr. Mill,t ‘to afford the 
‘means of a regular judicial decision in every case, to every in- 


* Vol. i. 309. + History of India, vol. v. cap. 5. 
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‘habitant of the country, without any impediment from the 
‘ distance the complainant would have to travel for redress—an 
‘object so essential, undoubtedly, to goodness of government, 
‘that it is the principal end of its institution.’ Lord Cornwallis 
also effected several reforms as regards the police of Bengal, but 


these were abolished in 1807, apparently without a better system — 


having been substituted. 

One of the main objects of Lord Cornwallis in India had 
been to maintain a pacific policy, and to avoid wars with Hindoo 
or Mahommedan princes. He conceived that the aim of the 
Company should be to consolidate its empire, not to add to it; 
and he had besides a sincere aversion to the reckless aggressive- 
ness of his predecessors. But he was unable to carry out this 
purpose ; and he became involved in a collision with the most 
formidable power which, at that time, menaced our Indian posses- 
sions. At the close of the eighteenth century, a great monarchy had 
been founded by Hyder Ali at Mysore ; and in 1780 his horsemen 
had issued in myriads from his impregnable stronghold of Seringa- 
patam to desolate the level country of the Carnatic. They had 
been repulsed with difficulty at Porto Novo, and upon the death 
of Hyder Ali, Tippoo Saib, who inherited his father’s enmities 
with his sceptre, resolved to avenge this defeat at the first oppor- 
tunity. In 1789 he attacked the Rajah of Travancore, an ally 
of the East India Company ; and his wild and rapid cavalry were 
soon sweeping over the plains which form the southern boundary 
of India. It is too evident from these volumes that this attack* 
had been connived at by the English Governor at Madras, who, 
for the purpose of encouraging Tippoo in his aggression, and 
then of selling protection to the Rajah, had wilfully weakened 
our army in the Presidency. Lord Cornwallis immediately 
declared war against the invader; and entered into an alliance 
with the Peshwa of the Muhratta clans, and with the Nizam or 
representative of Shah Alum, who dreaded the growing power of 
Tippoo, and whose cavalry were still numerous and well-appointed. 
These chiefs, however, did not join the British standard till 


179], nor did Lord Cornwallis take the field until that year, and, 


on the whole, the campaign of 1790 was chequered and unfortu- 
nate. The plan of it had been that General Medows, with the 
bulk of the Madras army, should attack the Mysorean territory 
from the south, and reach its centre from Coimbatore through 
the Gujelhutty Passes ; that General Abercromby should co-operate 
from the side of Malabar ; and that Colonel Kelly, with a small 
body of troops, should mask the defiles which lead from the 
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Eastern Ghauts to the Carnatic. General Medows advanced from 
Trichinopoly on the 15th of June, and having overrun the level 
country as far as Sattimungal, placed his forces in September 
upon a long and broken line, extending from the base of the 
Gujelhutty Pass to Palacatcherry, nearly ninety miles to the 
southward. Simultaneously, Abercromby moved from the Mala- 
bar coast, and in October, Colonel Hartley had reached Coimba- 
tore, and entered into communication with the Madras army. 
But, in the meantime, Tippoo had conceived the daring scheme 
of breaking through the troops that were protecting the Carnatic, 
and—eluding the foes who were gathering round him—of pene- 
trating the Eastern Ghauts, and sweeping onward to Madras, as 
Hyder Ali had done before him. In this he partially succeeded ; 
and although Colonel Maxwell, who had Colonel Kelly's com- 
mand, resisted the attack with much skill and gallantry, and 
General Medows, when fully apprised of his movement, hastened 
to form a junction with the covering army, Tippoo’s squadrons 
broke through all barriers in their way, and by November were 
devastating the plain country which leads to the seaboard of the 
Carnatic. The Madras Presidency for a time was exposed to a 
ferocious swarm of predatory invaders—who united Scythian 
cruelty to Parthian celerity—and ‘Tippoo actually pushed forward 
to Pondicherry, on the coast, for the purpose of reviving a French 
league against the island conquerors of the Carnatic. 

Lord Cornwallis had not altogether approved of General 
Medows' strategy, and, as the alarm in the south was now con- 
siderable, he resolved to assume the chief command, and arrived 
at Madras on the 12th December. In the campaign that ensued, 
notwithstanding the cavils of Mr. Mill, he displayed much ability 
as a general. A converging invasion of Mysore from the Malabar 
and Carnatic coasts was again the main design of the British 
generals ; but, on this occasion, Lord Cornwallis determined to 
make his attack by a different route from that of the previous 
year. Instead of descending to the southward, and leaving the 
eastern passes open, he marched straight from Madras to Vellore, 
and then, wheeling rapidly to the north, and evading his antago- 
nist, he passed through the Ghauts at the point of Mooglee,* 
‘and with his whole army took up his ground on the tableland of 
Mysore, without losing a man, or firing a shot. On the 5th of 
March, 1791, he invested Bangalore, and, having been joined by 
the Nizam’s cavalry in the month of April, he reached Arikera, 
about nine miles east of Seringapatam, upon the 13th of May. 
In the meantime General Abercromby, with the Bombay contin- 


* Vol. ii. 68. 
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gent, had ascended the Western Ghauts by the Malabar Passes, 
and after having overcome great obstacles on his march, he 
reached Periapatam, within three marches of the Madras army. 
The siege of Seringapatam now appeared imminent, and Tippoo, 
efter having offered battle at Arikera, and having sustained a 
severe reverse, withdrew within his famous citadel. His affairs 
seemed desperate, but the state of the British armies was not 
such as would warrant an attack upon a first-rate fortress. The 
light cavalry of the enemy had repeatedly cut off their foraging 
parties, and intercepted their supplies and communications ; the 
Mahratta contingent had not yet arrived; and in May, 1791, 
Lord Cornwallis found himself in a position, by no means un- 
common in Asiatic warfare—victorious at all points, and yet cir- 
cumvented, his artillery horses and cattle destroyed, or disabled, 
and his army suffering from want of provisions. The British 
generals were compelled to fall back, the one to Bangalore, and 
the other towards the Eastern Ghauts, for the purpose of recruit- 
ing their forces, refitting their material, and strengthening their 
communications. In a short time the promised succours from 
the Mahrattas came up, and proved themselves most useful in 
obtaining supplies, and repelling the desultory attacks of the 
enemy. By the close of 1791, Lord Cornwallis had reduced a 
number of hill forts in the Mysorean territory which formed 
powerful points d’appui for attacks upon him ; and, having suc- 
ceeded in reorganizing his army, and having renewed his commu- 
nications with Abercromby, he appeared before Seringapatam in 
February, 1792. Independently of his Mahommedan allies, he 
had now upwards of 30,000 regular soldiers under his command, 
with forty-four field guns and forty-two heavy pieces—according 
to Sir A. Alison—the largest force which had yet apeared in 
India under the British standard. 

The defences of Seringapatam were very formidable, but Lord 
Cornwallis did not hesitate to attack them. The fortress was 
built upon an island, surrounded by two arms of the river Caveri, 
which drew a broad wet ditch around it. Within the island a 
fence of bamboos and prickly shrubs formed a powerful obstacle 
to an assailant, and behind this spread a considerable enclosure, 
protected by redoubts, and breasted by a canal and some rice- 
fields, where Tippoo lay entrenched with an army of 55,000 men. 
The citadel of Seringapatam arose above these lines from the 
midst of redoubts, outworks, and gardens, and three hundred 
pieces of cannon along its ramparts commanded its approaches 
in all directions. Lord Cornwallis reconnoitred the place on the 
6th of February, and resolved to carry the defences by a night 
attack. For this service he selected 9,000 men; and having 
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divided them in three columns, of which he commanded the 
centre, General Medows the right, and Colonel Maxwell the 
left, he commenced the assault at about eight in the evening. 
The air was calm, and the moon shining; and as the Mahom- 
medan allies who had been left in the rear beheld the thin bat- 
talions of the assailants advancing, wedge-like, to what seemed 
destruction, they broke out into murmurs of awe and astonish- 
ment. The progress of the centre and left columns was quite 
successful, but that of General Medows diverged too far to the 
right; and when Lord Cornwallis had penetrated within the great 
enclosure, he found himself without this important support. The 
troops of Tippoo, though at first completely surprised, recovered 
courage at the sight of their enemies’ weakness, and for a time 
the British Commander-in-Chief was exposed to a heavy fire in 
a most critical position. But by daybreak General Medows had 
rejoined him, and at length the three victorious columns met 
within the inner line of defences around Seringapatam. Four 
thousand men of the enemy had fallen, and upwards of 20,000 
deserted; and Tippoo was so terrified at his discomfiture, 
that he gave up the prospect of risking a siege, and submitted to 
the terms offered him. ‘These were, that he should cede half his 
territories to the Allies, that he should paya ransom of 3,600,0001., 
that he should release all prisoners taken by himself or Hyder 
Ali, and that he should deliver his two sons to Lord Cornwallis 
as hostages. Thus terminated this brief but glorious campaign, 
in which even the severest critics of Lord Cornwallis do not deny 
that he showed considerable ability.* ‘The plan of the attack, 
says Mr. Mill,‘ has the character of good sense upon the face of 
‘it, and is stamped with the approbation of military men ; while 
‘ it is evident to all that the conduct of the army in its execution, 
‘ whether intellect or bravery be considered, was such as it would 
“not be easy to surpass.’ 

Lord Cornwallis was made a Marquis for his services in India, 
and returned to England in the spring of 1794. He was now a 
steady follower of Mr. Pitt, and was deservedly held in high 
esteem by George III. and the Minister. As a General his repu- 
tation was established, and his government of India had displayed 
the highest qualities of firmness, rectitude, and political sagacity. 
Such a man, of course, was wanted by the State in the crisis in 
which it was now involved; and in the summer of 1794, Lord 
Cornwallis was sent to Flanders for the purpose of reorganizing 
the Coalition of England, Austria, and Prussia, which had been 
formed against the French Revolution. Times had changed since 


* History of India, vol. v. chap. 4. 
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he had surrendered to Washington and Rochambeau; and old 
Europe, which during the eighteenth century had preserved the 
same dynastic and social aspect, was being convulsed and fear- 
fully metamorphosed. Louis XVI. had fallen with the throne, 
the church, and the aristocracy of France; and from Jacobin 
Paris a ferocious faction, filled alike with recklessness and 
fanaticism, but wielding the strength of a great empire, in a 
turbid chaos of anarchy and passion had proclaimed war to all 
kings and governments. England, Austria, and Prussia had 
answered the challenge, but their generals and armies had proved 
no match for the hordes of half-famished but enthusiastic Repub- 
licans who swarmed across the northern frontier of France; and 
their bond of union was being severed under the influence of 
mutual jealousy and misfortune. The Duke of York was dis- 
liked by the Allies, and, though a brave soldier, and zealous for 
prosecuting the war, had not shown any ability as a general. The 
Austrian and Prussian commanders had no confidence in each 
other, and refused to co-operate vigorously for any common 
object ; and Prussia was negotiating secretly with France, while 
the exchequer of Austria was becoming insolvent. In the mean- 
time the French levies, under the guidance of Pichegru, were win- 
ning battle after battle, and the strong barrier of the Flemish 
fortresses was being penetrated by their efforts. In this state of 
affairs Lord Cornwallis was despatched by Mr. Pitt with liberal 
promises of aid to the German Powers, if they would heartily 
join in furthering the war, and would put an end to their mutual 
jealousies. But, although at first he was apparently successful, 
and Austria actually proposed that he should become Com- 
mander-in-chief of the allied forces, as a pledge of her sincerity 
in the cause, the negotiation ultimately came to nothing, and, 
upon the fall of Valenciennes, the Coalition was virtually dissolved. 
In 1795 Lord Cornwallis was made Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, and took an active part in putting the country in a state 
of defence against the French invasion, which appeared immi- 
nent. In 1797 the Bengal army mutinied, thinking itself 
aggrieved at his plan of merging the Company's service in that 
of the Crown; and Lord Cornwallis was actually reappointed 
Governor-General, with a mission, in the language of Mr. Dundas,* 
‘to do his duty and settle all India by his presence and autho- 
rity.’ The state of the empire, however, at home was so critical 
—the mutiny in the fleet having broken out, and famine and 
bankruptcy threatening the nation, while revolutionary France, 
flushed with the recent triumphs of Bonaparte, was planning its 
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ruin across the Channel—that, at the last moment, his departure 
was countermanded, and India was left to its existing govern- 
ment. During these years Lord Cornwallis held a seat in the 
Cabinet, and, besides his more professional business,* was en- 
gaged in administering the internal policy of the country, appa- 
rently entirely to the satisfaction of Mr. Pitt and the Duke of 
Portland. At. length, in 1798, rebellion, which had long been 
smouldering in Ireland, broke out in a menacing conflagration, 
and Lord Camden having resigned his government, Lord Corn- 
wallis was sent.with a mission to restore peace, in the double 
capacity of Lord Lieutenant and Commander-in-Chief. 

To understand.the Ireland of 1798, it is necessary to take a 
brief retrospect. The Revolution of 1688 had handed her over 
as a spoil of conquest to the Parliament of England, which had 
treated her as a subjugated dependency, and had governed her 
for many years with ignorant oppression.. From 1688 to 1753, 
the Lord Lieutenant and the British Cabinet, responsible only to 
the Legislature at Westminster, were practically the despots of 
Ireland ; and, although she possessed nominally a Parliament, it 
was really the mere exponent of their mandates. The result had 
been that, during this period, the welfare of Ireland had been 
sacrificed to supposed English interests; her commerce had been 
ruined, and her manufactures destroyed, and a swarm of grasping 
English officials enjoyed the monopoly of her government. The 
letters of Primate Boulter, the vivid sallies of Berkeley's Querist, 
and the seva indignatio of Swift, attest the existence of this 
state of things, the consequences of which were that Ireland had 
been checked in her natural development, and the seeds were 
sown of many of her social evils. After 1753, under the in- 
fluence of several able patriots, of the contagious example of 
British freedom, and of the gradual spread of enlightenment and 
education, her Parliament began to quicken into life, and, after a 
struggle of several years, acquired something like independent 
authority. But, as it had no real root in the nation, and was 
entirely free from popular sympathies, it was only converted into 
a satellite of the Crown and the Irish aristocracy, from having 
been an instrument of the Executive ; and as it had been swayed 
by mere prerogative, it was now ruled by a partnership of in- 
fluence and oligarchic jobbing.. Under this system the only real 
change was that the ‘purely English interest’ at the Castle was 
somewhat diminished, and.that the spoil of the country was in 
part apportioned to the Irish aristocracy ; but few attempts were 
made to ameliorate the state of the nation, which, under the 


* He joined in authorizing the Bank Restriction, vol. ii. 323. 
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effects of evils soon to be noticed, was becoming ‘ the distorted 
and withered member of the empire.’ At length, in 1782, the 
Irish Parliament acquired a nominal independence, and took upon 
itself the government of the country; but although it certainly 
effected some useful reforms for Ireland, and it possessed a band 
of really illustrious patriots amidst its ranks of nominees and 
placemen, its nature was not in fact altered, and it continued the 
joint property of the Government, and the Irish nobility and 
great landlords, pervaded through and through by corrupt in- 
fluences, upon the whole adverse to a just or good policy, and 
indifferent to the duties committed to it. The consequence was 
that the Irish Legislature, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
was a body possessed of sufficient power to thwart occasionally 
the action of the Imperial Government, but that,* indirectly, it 
was ruled through the medium of corruption ; that, in the mass, 
it was an unpopular and retrograde assembly, with no regard for 
the welfare of the nation; and that under its sway Ireland had 
become the most degraded part of the empire. 

Such was the governing body of Ireland in the age of Lord 
Cornwallis, but what was the real condition of the nation? The 
events of 1688 had left it divided into three races, differing from 
each other in various degrees, and separated by unequal lines of 
demarcation; and subsequent legislation not only had augmented 
those differences, but had perpetuated them in the political and 
social structure of Ireland. When the last hope of James II. 
had perished, three nations existed in conquered Ireland: the 
Protestants of the Church of England, comprising theswpper ranks 
of the settlers ; the Nonconformist Protestants, for the most part 
of Scotch extraction ; and the Roman Catholic aboriginal people. 
The two first formed the garrison of the mother country, and, 
although already widely sundered from each other, had a natural 
tendency to unite ‘ against the common enemy.’t This last, as 
regards number and antiquity, was the real nation of Ireland; 
and having been trodden down, persecuted, and despoiled for 
150 years, it cherished feelings of sullen revenge against its con- 


* This point is of importance in estimating the nature of the policy which was 
employed to carry the Union. It is the fashion of Irish sentimentalists to repre- 
sent their Parliament as a patriotic body overwhelmed by force and bad influence, 
and thus to asperse Mr. Pitt and Lord Cornwallis who put an end to it. But 
nothing can be more certain than that from 1782 downwards that Parliament was 
governed simply by corruption. Let us hear Mr. Grattan in 1790 on this subject. 


. ‘The ministers of Ireland have made undue influence the only engine of their 


‘government : they have picked up from the British Constitution nothing but the 
‘most corrupt part of her practice, and that they have carried to the most daring 
excesses,” 
+ This was the epithet applied by the Irish Parliament to the Roman Catholies 
so late as 1733. See Plowden, History of Ireland, vol. ii. chap. 4. 
NO. LIX. D 
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juerors, which hereafter might become formidable. There is no 

oubt that the sagacious intellect of William III. perceived these 
elements of discord in the framework of Irish society; and that 
he desired to fuse them gradually into harmony, by extending to 
the. three nations of Ireland the blessings of equal government 
and toleration. But this, unhappily, was not to take place ; and 
Ireland was doomed to become the victim of a course of policy 
which aggravated the wounds under which she was suffering, 
entailed on her a long season of misery and abasement, and pro- 
duced effects which, even yet, have not altogether vanished. In 
the reign of Queen Anne a series of laws were passed for Ireland— 
at the dictation, in part, of the British Cabinet—for the purpose 
of securing the political and social ascendency of the Anglican 
Protestants, of depressing the Nonconformist Protestants, and of 
riveting upon the Roman Catholic nation the yoke of a fearful 
and intolerable bondage. The Anglican Protestants were to con- 
tinue. an exclusive aristocracy, dependent on England, but domi- 
nant over their countrymen ; the Protestant Nonconformists were, 
in part, to be shut out from the State ; and the Roman Catholics 
were to be kept in perpetual subjugation. Accordingly, the 
anomaly of the Irish Church Establishment was preserved ;* all 
offices of trust and power were appropriated by a stringent Test 
Act. to Protestants of the Church of England ;+ the Protestant 
Nonconformists were made liable to tythes and church-rates, and 
were incapacitated from holding the majority of civil employ- 
ments ; and a Penal Code,{ crushing down hope and energy in 
all the relations of life, was imposed upon the Roman Catholic 
nation. 

The results of this monstrous and cruel legislation made Ire- 
land what it was at the close of the last century, and to this 
hour are apparent in her social system. The Anglican Protestant 
aristocracy, a mere instrument of England, but ‘ kneeling to 
England on the necks of their fellow-countrymen,’ filled the Irish 
Parliament and divided the spoil of power and place with the 
purely English officials of the Government. Though possessed 
of the mass of the landed property of Ireland, they became iso- 
lated from popular sympathies, degenerated into a tyrannical 
and corrupt caste in the midst of the nation, and bore the image 
of a rapacious yet feeble oligarchy. It is true that they produced 
many bright exceptions to this description, but no one acquainted 
with the works of Swift and Grattan can deny that this was their 
general character. The Protestant Nonconformists, excluded 


* 2 Anne, c. 6. + Ibid. 
'£ Ibid., and see Burke's Tracts on the Popery Laws. 
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from power in the State, and taxed for the support of the Esta- 
blished Church, were secretly hostile to the actual constitution, 
and, although they were adverse to the Roman Catholics, they 
were alienated from their natural allies. As for the Roman 
Catholic nation of Ireland it was crushed down. in complete 
humiliation, and lay hopeless in penury on the land, despised 
and disregarded by all classes in the State. The consequences, 
deepening and strengthening with the course of time, were that 
this system of intolerance and iniquity wrought fearful evils in 
the social frame of Ireland ; that it raised one race to a spurious 
ascendency, and depressed, or ruined, two others; that it 
fomented a secret war of sect and class, never ceasing though 
occasionally quiescent ; and that it caused the material resources 
of the country to remain undeveloped and the mass of its inhabi- 
tants to be poor and degraded.* ‘The landlord of an Irish 
‘estate, said Arthur Young, in 1778, ‘inhabited by Roman 
‘ Catholics, is a sort of despot who yields obedience in whatever 
‘ concerns the poor to no law but that of his own will... .. . 
‘A long series of oppressions, aided by many very ill-judged 
‘ laws, have brought landlords into the habit of exerting a very 
‘ lofty superiority, and their vassals into that of almost unlimited 
‘ submission.’ . . . . ‘The domineering aristocracy of five hun- 
‘ dred thousand Protestants feel the sweets of having two millions 
‘ of slaves; they have not the least objection to the tenets of that 
‘ religion which keeps them by the law of the land in subjection ; 
‘but property and slavery are too incompatible to live toge- 
co ee ‘ The system pursued in Ireland has had no other 
‘ tendency than that of driving out of the kingdom all the per- 
‘sonal wealth of the Catholics, and prohibiting their industry 
‘ within it.’ ....... . ‘The face of the country, every object, in 
‘ short, which presents itself to the eye of a traveller, tells him 
‘ how effectually this has been done. I urge it not as an argu- 
‘ment; the whole kingdom speaks it as a fact.’ It is true that 
the Revolution of 1782 had to some extent ameliorated these 
evils: it had removed some of the disabilities of the Noncon- 
formist Protestants, had lessened the persecution and degrada- 
tion of the Roman Catholic nation, and had in some degree pro- 
moted the social welfare of the country; but it cannot be said 
that its effects had been very beneficial, and, on the whole, it had 
not effaced the melancholy characters which marked the social 
features of Ireland. 

Such, then, was the Ireland of the days of Lord Cornwallis: 
a legislature sovereign in name, but really dependent, corrupt, 


* Travels in Ireland. Appendix. Sect. Religion. 
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and, as a body, bigoted and exclusive; a nation sundered into 
races and sects whose animosity had been embittered by vicious 
legislation; and a social body, full of discords and antipathies, 
ruined by bad government, and reduced to general poverty. As 
early as 1759* Lord Chatham had directed his attention to the 
vices of this state of things, which already was becoming menacing 
to the empire, and the first idea of an union between England and 
Ireland, which should strengthen and harmonize the government 
of the latter country, is perhaps to be ascribed to him. But even 
in 1759+ the mention of the project caused the greatest excite- 
ment and opposition; and, although Lord Chatham seems to 
have recurred to it in his second administration, and several 
political writers of the day, among whom Adam Smith is con- 
spicuous, saw clearly that it was the best means of rescuing 
Ireland from her condition, the events of 1779 and 1782 had 
apparently made its accomplishment impossible. To propose an 
union to a Legislature which had just shaken off its dependence, 
and which, however really swayed by England, was sensitively 
alive to any infringement of its nominal rights, was plainly not to 
be thought of; and accordingly, though on the question of the 
Regency, and on several others of commercial importance, the 
Irish Parliament had crossed the views of Mr. Pitt, and he was 
conscious of course of its misgovernment and corruption, he does 
not appear to have contemplated carrying out his father’s Irish 
policy until after the outbreak of the French Revolution. That 
event made the minister aware of the peril of a separate legis- 
lature in another country which, at any moment, might thwart 
the executive of the empire; and, besides, it had quickened into 
activity the elements of political and social evil which lay 
festering in Ireland. At the same time, it had weakened opposi- 
tion to the Union in the English and Irish Parliaments; it had 
convinced many minds in both countries that it was necessary to 
support the Government by an undivided Legislature ; and, conse- 
quently, a year or two before the Rebellion of 1798, Mr. Pitt 
appears to have resolved to attempt the great measure. He was 
also desirous that the Union should inaugurate in Ireland an era 
of liberality and toleration; and his plan was that it should be 
accompanied by Catholic Emancipation, and by a provision for 
the Irish Roman Catholic clergy, whose church, he thought, had 
a powerful claim on the State, and whom besides he wished to 
bind in obedience to it. Singularly enough, however, an event 
occurred which at once facilitated the passing of the Union, but 
which, in the opinion of Mr. Pitt, prevented its being founded on 


* Plowden, History of Ireland, vol. ii. chap. 4. + Ibid. 
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that basis of civil and religious freedom on which at first he had 
intended to raise it. 

That event was the outbreak of the Rebellion of 1798 in Ireland. 
The French Revolution necessarily had a powerful effect upon a 
country whose institutions were iniquitous and exclusive, and 
caused the abasement and penury of the mass of the people; and 
since 1793 the state of Ireland had gradually been tending to an 
explosion. The Protestant Nonconformists, chafing at their 
partial ostracism, and at the taxation of the church establish- 
ment, were the first to feel the insidious influence ; and the doc- 
trines of the Legislative Assembly were introduced into Ireland at 
Belfast. The Society of United Irishmen originated in the North 
of Ireland, and at the outset was composed almost exclusively of 
Presbyterians ; but gradually it spread itself to the East, South, 
and West, and began to absorb the masses of the Roman Catholic 
nation. Its proposed objects were reform in Parliament and reli- 
gious equality; but as early as 1795 it had entered into relations 
with the French Republic, and had resolved to effect the separa- 
tion of Ireland from the Empire. Although its founders had no 
real sympathy with the Irish Roman Catholics, they were com- 
pelled to seek material support to aid their designs; and the 
Catholics, awaking to the prospect of deliverance from subjec- 
tion, united in the ominous alliance, and added vast numbers 
to the Presbyterian malcontents. These forces, however, 
were naturally antagonistic, and did not long continue in con- 
cert. As the Roman Catholic rebels increased, the Presby- 
terians began to fall off; and ultimately, when the insurrection 
broke out, the large majority of the Presbyterians were on 
the side of the Government. Against this ill-cemented and dis- 
cordant league were arrayed the Executive, the entire of the 
Anglican Protestants,* with their Protestant tenants and retainers, 


and at last the mass of the Protestant Nonconformists, whose. 


religious sympathies finally merged all other considerations. In 
1798 the rebellion began, and Ireland was divided into two hos- 
tile camps, once more, as in 1688, distinguished by differences of 
race and sect, and exasperated against each other by long animo- 
sities. It is needless to dwell upon the savage atrocities which 
disgraced both sides in the short struggle, and which recalled to 
life the horrors of 1641. Victory soon declared itself with the 
Government, and was followed by a fierce and summary ven- 
geance. The ill-fated Roman Catholic nation, for the third time 
was ground under the iron heel of conquest, and was exposed to 
a general proscription.t With the sanction of the Irish Execu- 


* Except Lord Edward Fitzgerald and a very few others. 
+ Lord Cornwallis to the Duke of Portland, June 28, 1798. Vol. ii. 355. 
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tive their places of worship were destroyed, their dwellings were 
sacked, and every kind of outrage was heaped upon them. 
Rebels, and persons who were only suspected of being rebels, 
were tried and shot by drum-head courts-martial, which were now 
invested with paramount authority.* But this conduct of the 
Executive, bad as it was, was as nothing compared with the vin- 
dictive cruelty of the conquering factions. To this day the 
Roman Catholic peasant in three parts of Ireland shudders at the 
recollection of the merciless wrongs committed by the yeomen 
and militia of the northern Protestants. These atrocities soon 
terrified the Government itself, and it discovered too late that it 
had. let elements loose which it could no longer control. During 
‘the spring and summer gf 1798 Parliament sat, and the Council 
at the Castle gave its orders; but Ireland, in fact, was under the 
rule of the sword, which waved fiercely over a desolated Jand 
abandoned to a reckless and fanatical soldiery. The consequence 
was, that the Government was virtually suspended, and that 
Ireland struggled in the throes of a fearful anarchy. 

Mr. Pitt resolved to put an end to this state of things, and to 
make the chaos caused by the rebellion and its terrors the occasion 
of accomplishing the Union. Lord Cornwallis was chosen to 
earty out these objects; and although his efforts in the interest 
of Ireland were circumscribed and checked in many particulars, 
his Irish policy was marked by singular equity and wisdom. He 
arrived in Dublin in June, 1798, and found the Government in 
the hands of the military authorities, and their followers. The 
victorious army was an undisciplined mob, abandoned to crime 
and pillage, and living at free quarters up and down the country.t 
All law was superseded by martial law; and scores of victims 
were weekly shot down, bayoneted, and plundered, on the pre- 
tence that they had been concerned in the rebellion, or were 
infected with popery.t The gaols and bridewells of the country 
were thronged with prisoners, whose alleged offences were re- 
served for trial by the civil jurisdiction, whenever it should be 
re-established ;§ and a vile tribe of informers was earning wages 
by inventing or exaggerating charges against them.|| ‘The re- 
bellion had virtually ceased ;{| but a set of desperate banditti 
haunted the hills of Wicklow and Wexford, and, here and there, 
the excesses of the victors occasioned a prompt and bloody re- 


* Lord Cornwallis to the Duke of Portland, July 8, 1798. Vol. ii. 358. 
+ Same to General Ross, July 24, 1798, vol. ii. 369 ; and see General Order of 
Lord | Cornwallis, vol. ii. 395 ; and vol. i iii. 145, Lord Cornwallis to General Ross. 
+ + Lord Cornwallis to the Duke of Portland, July 28, 1798. Vol. ii. 355. 
§ Vol. iii. 90 
|| Lord Cornwallis to General Ross, Nov. 16, 1799. Vol. iii. 145. 
Lord Cornwallis to Bishop of Lichfield, July 22, 1798. Vol. ii. 368. 
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taliation. Lord Cornwallis, notwithstanding the protests of the 
loyalists at the Castle, who still raised the cry for vengeance, 
immediately put an end to this reign of terror by measures of 
humanity and conciliation. He checked the ferocity and rapine 
of the yeomanry and wmilitia;* and by punishing severely all 
offences against discipline, he brought them back into something 
like obedience. He proclaimed an amnesty to the vanquished 
rebels,t which, as he had anticipated, caused a general surrender 
of arms, and really extinguished the insurrection. He restored 
the operation of the ordinary courts of justice, discountenanced 
as much as possible the practice of bribing spies and informers, 
and gave freedom to several of the leaders of the insurrection, 
on the condition of their leaving the country.[ By these means 
the horrors of civil war were quickly dissipated, and the Exe- 
ecutive Government was restored; and in a few months the 
destructive elements which were ruining Ireland had been re- 
duced to comparative inactivity. As early as August, 1798,$ 
Lord Cornwallis was able to state that the country, for the most 
part, was quiet, and that the inhabitants had returned to their 
ordinary occupations ; and before the close of the next year, the 
pacification of Ireland was complete. For this humane and 
liberal policy, however, Lord Cornwallis incurred much censure 
even in England. In November, 1798,|| the Duke of Portland 
wrote to him :—‘I should certainly not have gone to the extent 
of the concessions you judged expedient ;' and in Ireland he was 
assailed by a violent outery from the loyalists, who had been 
balked in their vindictive demand for vengeance. Itis no small 
honour to Lord Cornwallis that he should have stood alone 
among his colleagues in insisting upon this conciliatory policy 
towards Ireland; and at length even those who differed most 
from him were forced to admit that it had been completely suc- 
cessful.** 

The suppression of the rebellion of 1798 was searcely in- 
terrupted by Humbert’s invasion, which Lord Cornwallis repelled 
in person. Even at the commencement of 1799 order was com- 
paratively restored ; and Lord Cornwallis had leisure to initiate 
the great measure of the Union, which he had been sent over to 
accomplish. In England, the opinions of the King and Par- 
liament, which had been adverse or lukewarm, were now alto- 


* Vol. ii. 369; ii, 358. 


+ Memorandum of Lord Cornwallis, Aug. 20, 1798, vol. ii, 385; and see - 
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gether in favour of it ; and opposition to it in Ireland had become 
much lessened. The danger of a divided Legislature in the 
midst of «a tremendous war had occurred to the mass of thinking 
persons ; and it was felt that the events of 1798 were a con- 
demnation of the existing system of Irish government. The 
worthlessness of the Irish Parliament was also made evident by | 
the occurrences of the past year; and in the summer of 1799 
Lord Cornwallis was able to write to England,* that ‘no popular 
commotion against the Union could possibly be excited.’ In 
fact, so far as regarded Ireland, the nation throughout its various 
sections was dissatisfied with the actual state of things, and 
believed that any change would be for the better. The victorious 
Protestant party were indignant that their triumph had been 
comparatively fruitless; and many of them wished for a closer 
approximation to. England.t The Roman Catholics, suffering 
from the effects of the rebellion, were generally indifferent to 
anything but peace and security;{ but, on the whole, they 
welcomed the prospect of an Union, as they conceived that 
ultimately it would lead to their emancipation.§ The commercial 
towns of Ireland, which had been sacrificed to Dublin by the 
false economic principles of the Parliament, were decidedly in 
favour of a measure which it was believed would reduce the 
special privileges of Dublin, and would secure to them a free 
trade with England.|| On the other hand, the Irish Parliament, 
though weak in national sympathy, was supported by the 
interests which it had created or fostered, and to some extent by 
patriotic pride and jealousy. It was in great part the property of 
the Irish nobility and squirearchy, and these classes naturally 
felt an aversion to the destruction of a considerable source of 
authority and profit.| It was crowded with placemen of the 
Government—the Tadpoles and Tapers of an age and scene of 
corruption—who, of course, dreaded the Union as the end of 
their official existence; and it had a really upright and honest 
party, composed of such men as Grattan, Plunket, and 
Curran, who, ‘ having sat,’ as they exclaimed, ‘at the cradle of 
Ireland’s independence,’ did not desire ‘to follow its hearse.’ But, 
on the whole, the Irish Parliament in 1799 was not upheld by 
the great body of the nation; and outside its own particular 
sphere it had few supporters except the Irish Bar,** who saw that 


* Lord Cornwallis to General Ross, July 2, 1799. Vol. iii. 3. 
+ Mr. Cooke to Mr. Wickham, April 12, 1799. Vol. iii. 87. 
} Lord Cornwallis to General Ross, Nov. 7, 1799. Vol. iii. 143. 
§$ Ibid., and see vol, iii. 288. || Vol. iii, 29. 
4] Lord Cornwallis to Mr. Dundas, July 1, 1799. Vol. iii. 110. 
tgs ae — to the Duke of Portland, Dec. 15, 1798, vol. iii. 18; and 
see VOl, 111. 
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the Union would reduce the distinctions open to their profession,* 
and the trading and manufacturing citizens of Dublin, who 
es in favour of a senate that had invariably protected 
them.t 

During the whole period of /his Irish government Lord Corn- 
wallis was anxious to carry out the original scheme of Mr. Pitt, 
and to identify the Union with Catholic Emancipation,t and with 
a provision for the Roman Catholic clergy.$ He was also desirous 
of settling the tithe question, which, in the actual state of that 
impost, was felt to be a national grievance.|| But, whether on 
account of the known opinions of George IIL., or of remonstrances 
from the Protestant party in Ireland, Mr. Pitt, at the close of 
1798,4] had begun to abandon the idea of connecting the Union 
with Catholic Emancipation ; and, in the end, he allowed the two 
measures to be dissociated.** In the beginning of 1799 the 
Union, without any of its intended accompaniments, was pro- 
posed by the Crown to the two Parliaments at Westminster and 
in College Green. In the former there was at once a large ma- 
jority in favour of a measure which was felt to be necessary to 
the safety of the empire. But in Ireland the Parliament at first 
resisted ; and although the House of Lords voted for the address 
recommending the Union, the numbers in the House of Commons 
were one hundred and six to one hundred and five, being a 
majority of one only for the Government. Practically this was 
a defeat; and, accordingly, Lord Cornwallis was compelled to 
pause and consider by what means the measure could be accom- 
plished. It was fortunate for its success that, at this juncture, he 
had the assistance of the clear-headed and ‘able, if somewhat un- 
scrupulous, Lord Castlereagh. The Chief Secretary saw that the 
absence of any immediate provision for Catholic Emancipation 
would make the Irish Roman Catholics less favourable to the 
Union than they had been, and would deprive it of a main source 
of national support. He saw that if the real opinion of Ireland 
was on the side of the measure, that opinion was not reflected in 
its Parliament; and that, with its actual constitution, that Par- 
liament was never likely to reflect it. In order therefore to get 
rid of an opposition which he felt proceeded chiefly from inte- 
rested motives, and to secure for Ireland a national advantage, 
Lord Castlereagh, in 1799, advised that the Irish Parliament 
should be ‘ influenced’ into compliance with the Union, and should 


* This has taken — Only three peerages, we believe, have been conferred on 
members of the Irish Bar since the Union. 
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+ Lord Cornwallis to Mr. Pitt, Oct. 8, 1798, Vol. ii. 416 ; and see vol. ii. 419. 
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thus extinguish itself in its own corruption. At the same time 
he received an assurance from Mr. Pitt that Catholic Emancipa- 
tion should be made a Government measure in the Imperial 
Parliament as soon as the Union had become law.* Lord Corn- 
wallis, though reluctantly, concurred in this policy, which, if not 
altogether excusable, does not certainly deserve the obloquy it 
has received. The Irish Parliament had always been governed 
by corruption, and therefore the project of Lord Castlereagh was 
not setting any evil precedent—it was merely ‘ purchasing the fee- 
simple by accelerating its profits by anticipation.’ Besides, the 
Irish Parliament, upon the question of the Union, was in opposi- 
tion to the real wishes of the nation; and yet so peculiar was its 
formation, it was not to be converted by any other method 
than that which Lord Castlereagh had suggested. A large price 
was to be paid down to abate a nuisance which annually cost a 
considerable sum,—such, in plain words, is the truth as regards 
this question. We need not say, however, that Lord Cornwallis 
felt much repugnance at being made the instrument of winning 
over the Irish Parliament by corruption.t ‘ My occupation,’ he 
wrote to General Ross, ‘is now of the most unpleasant nature— 
* negotiating and jobbing with the most corrupt people under 
‘heaven. I despise and hate myself every hour for engaging in 
* such dirty work, and am supported only by the reflection that 
‘ without an Union the British empire must be dissolved.’ 

During the summer and autumn of 1799 the Government and 
the Opposition made their preparations for the final struggle. 
Lord Cornwallis was authorized by the Cabinet to offer a com- 
pensation of fifteen thousand pounds a-piece to the owners of the 
Irish boroughs, and was given a large latitude of discretion as 
regards promises of peerages and pensions. He had also been 
informed that Catholic Emancipation would be brought forward 
by Mr. Pitt in the Imperial Parliament, and he had been directedt 
‘not to hesitate in calling forth Catholic support’ in favour of 
the Union. No direct pledge was given to the Roman Catholics 
that their emancipation would necessarily follow the Union, but, 
in the actual state of affairs, they naturally believed that this 
would be the case; and in the year 1799 they were, upon the 
whole, on the side of the Government. As regards several of the 
patrons of boroughs and other persons, the proposals of Lord 
Cornwallis had the desired effect—they consented to forego oppo- 
sition to the Union ; and as the measure was really not unpopular, 

* Castlereagh Correspondence. 
+ Lord Cornwallis to General Ross, June 8, 1799. Vol, iii. 102. 
t Castlereagh Correspondence. 
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many addresses in favour of it were readily obtained. Direct 
bribery was also employed, but evidently to a very moderate 
extent; and, on the whole, a majority in the Parliament was 
procured with less difficulty than was anticipated. On the other 
hand, the Opposition made every exertion to defeat the policy of 
the Government ;* they attempted to bid for the support of the 
Roman Catholics, subscribed large sums to secure votes, and 
struggled to excite a patriotic feeling against the Union. It is 
remarkable, however, how futile were their efforts; and these 
volumes prove that, in 1799, they were deserted by the mass of 
the nation, and that Ireland was weary of her actual Parlia- 
mentary system. In the spring of 1800 the contest recommenced 
within the walls of the moribund senate, and it soon appeared 
that the policy of Lord Castlereagh would be attended with entire 
success. Majorities of from forty to fifty recorded their votes in 
favour of the Union, and several members who the year before 
had been violent against the measure, now read their venal 
and interested recantations. But if the scene had its vile inci- 
dents, it also showed its noble features; and the genius and 
eloquence of the small patriotic party of Ireland nevershone with 
more conspicuous lustre than in the hour when their native 
Legislature was extinguished. They were, it is true, mistaken in 
their faith, and most of them lived to acknowledge their mistake ; 
but history will not easily lose sight of their noble forms rising 
over that dark spectacle of misgovernment and corruption. And, 
on the other hand, if history must admit that the means em- 
ployed to carry the Union were not altogether defensible, let it 
add that they really promoted the wishes and the interests of 
Ireland ; that the purchase of the Irish Parliament extinguished 
its corruption, and that, in fact, it was rather an open purchase 
than a mere evil one-sided compact. 

The session of 1800 was the last of the Irish Parliament, and 
in August the Union became law. Mr. Pitt's policy was so far 
successful: and no great difficulty was experienced in fulfilling 
the promises of compensation or reward which had been made by 
Lord Cornwallis. ‘I'welve hundred thousand pounds were paid 
for the disfranchised boroughs ; several peerages and places were 
conferred ; and a large sum was distributed as an equivalent for 
the loss of official appointments connected with the defunct senate. 
But when in September, 1800, Mr. Pitt, in conformity with his 
pledges, brought forward his scheme of Catholic Emancipation, 
George the Third, as is well known, refused to listen to it; and 


* Lord Castlereagh to the Duke of Portland, Feb. 7, 1800, Vol. iii. 182. 
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accordingly the intended accompaniment of the Union was delayed 
indefinitely. It is not true, as has. been asserted, that Mr. Pitt 
was insincere in this conduct, and that he purchased the assent 
of the Roman Catholics to his policy on the faith of promises 
which he knew he was incapable to perform. It is certain that 
his promises extended only to a support of their claims, and this 
he gave at once and freely ; and his sincerity is further attested 
by the fact that he resigned his office as Prime Minister when he 
found himself baffled on the Catholic Question. Lord Cornwallis 
also resigned with him ; and thus, so far as regards the probity 
of his conduct and that of Mr. Pitt, it cannot justly be called in 
question. At the same time, if Mr. Pitt on this occasion had 
insisted on the necessity of Catholic Emancipation, and had let the 
King know that his own influence and that of his followers would 
be exerted openly against any Government which did not propose 
this concession, we cannot help thinking that George the Third 
would have given way, and that Ireland would have obtained a 
measure of justice which in 1800 she expected to receive, and the 
delay of which for thirty years has been of great disadvantage to 
the empire. At least we feel that if, in 1800, Mr. Pitt had with- 
drawn all support from the Administration of his successor, he 
would not only have saved his reputation from suspicion, but 
would have checked George the Third in a line of conduct of 
which, to this hour, we feel the evil consequences. These remarks 
apply also to Lord Cornwallis, but evidently he was far less to 
blame ; and, indeed, had he afterwards declined to accept a diplo- 
matic office from Mr. Addington, no charge whatever could be 
made justly against him. 

Lord Cornwallis left Ireland in the summer of 1801, and for a 
short time continued out of office. But, at the instance of Mr. 
Addington, he undertook the negotiation of the Peace of Amiens, 
and for this purpose he went to Paris as plenipotentiary. He 
had always been averse to the war, which he contemplated with 
the greatest alarm, and his appointment proves that at this period 
the British Government was sincerely anxious for peace. At 
Paris he was of course brought in contact with the First Consul, 
who, in the St. Helena Memoirs, informs us that, in his judgment, 
Lord Cornwallis, after Mr. Fox, was the most distinguished of 
his countrymen. This favourable opinion was certainly not re- 
ciprocated, for although Lord Cornwallis did full justice to the 
military genius of the victor of Arcola and Marengo, and to the 
reconstructor of society in France, he seems. to have viewed him 
with great distrust and suspicion. It is needless to enter into 
any details about a shortlived treaty which was broken almost 
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before the ink was dry; suffice it to say that, although encoun- 
tered by the keenness and cunning of Talleyrand, who acted for 
France in the negotiation, Lord Cornwallis fully satistied the 
Government by his conduct. He soon afterwards returned to 
England, and occupied himself with country pursuits, and with 
the improvement of his estates, apparently without any intention 
of serving the State again. At the close of 1804, however, the 
aged statesman, though already suffering from ill-health, was 
induced to accept the Governor-Generalship of India for the 
third time, and in July, 1805, he arrived at Calcutta. His 
mission was to restore a pacific policy in India, which Lord 
Wellesley had disregarded amidst the splendour of a series of 
conquests and victories. This mission, however, he was not to 
accomplish: his strength gave way soon after his arrival, and he 
died at Ghazipore in October, on a journey to the northern pro- 
vinces. ‘The Company and the Government concurred to treat 
his memory with signal respect. The Directors granted a sum 
of forty thousand pounds to his family, and, on the motion of 
Lord Castlereagh, the House of Commons voted a statue to him 
in St. Paul's. 

Our estimate of the career and character of Lord Cornwallis 
may easily be gathered from our previous observations. . He 
was not a general of the first order, but he was a prudent, 
sagacious, and intrepid commander, who served his country with 
zeal and ability. For the period between the American war 
and that with Napoleon, he was probably the best of English 
generals ; and he certainly was thought so by the Government. 
As a statesman, he was distinguished by justice and probity ; he 
was entirely free from unscrupulousness and duplicity ; and he 
possessed considerable foresight and wisdom. ‘Two great 
triumphs are undoubtedly his: he established purity of govern- 
ment in India, and he extinguished corrupt government in 
Treland. The liberality and mercy he showed in the crisis of 
1798 deserve the highest commendation ; and with the exception 
of Lord Castlereagh, perhaps, he urged more strenuously than 
any other statesman of his time the necessity of a just and con- 
ciliatory policy to Ireland. He was, no doubt, somewhat ambi- 
tious of office ; and it would have been better for his memory 
had he steadily opposed Mr. Addington’s Government whien it 
had pledged itself against Catholic Emancipation. On the 
whole, his public career is a fine example, not of brilliant success 
or commanding genius, but of duty fulfilled, and of right done. 
In private life he was generous and affectionate, with perhaps a 
slight turn to despondency and complaining, but without any taint 
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of harshness and malevolence. He was also free from vice in a 
fashionable age of profligacy, and played his part in the drama 
of social life with honest English heartiness and manliness, ‘in 
good report, and with sound discretion.’ The son of his most 
intimate friend, and his near relative, may well feel proud that 
the publication of these volumes has not only been a most 
valuable contribution to history, but has elevated conspicuously 
the character of Lord Cornwallis. 


Arr. II.—WNew Pictures and Old Panels. By Dr. Doran. Bentley. 
1859. 


Dr. Doran is a man of reading and a man of talent. He knows 
much, can invent much, and has a clever manner of presenting 
both fact and fiction to his readers. The title of the work at the 
head of this article is a convenient one for an author of such 
facilities. It suggests nothing, it may comprehend anything. On 
looking within the pages of this volume, we find not a word in the 
way of preface or explanation in regard to the matters of which it 
consists. In the course of the first sixty pages we become aware 
of what three of the prominent ‘pictures’ in this series present. 
All the characters introduced are historical, and all the incidents 
and conversations recorded in relation to them are recorded as so 
much veritable history. Not a hint is given that might lead the 
reader to suspect the contrary. ‘The persons who figure in these 
pages, are Griffiths, the Paternoster-row publisher of the middle 
of the last century, and his wife ; Oliver Goldsmith, as a young 
and needy scribe in their employ ; the well-known Dr. Dodd, and 
his ‘lady; Mrs. Bellamy; the celebrated actress; John Wesley 
and Mrs. Wesley. The portraits of these persons are given with 
fulness and elaboration. They are before us as persons whose 
dress, countenance, conversation, looks, tones, everything may be 
analysed minutely. The colours laid on are strong, but the finish 
is complete. Yet the things said and done by these persons are 
often so startling, so little like what might have been expected 
from them, that the reader, as he proceeds, can hardly forbear to 
ask—is this fact or fiction? If there be authority for it, why is 
not the authority given? If there be no authority for it, then 
why is it here, and here without the slightest intimation of its 
being all so much invention ? 
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The most prominent person in the three narratives adverted 
to is the unhappy Dr., then Mr. Dodd. Early in the morning 
of one of the July days of 1757, Dodd yawns languidly, we 
are told, as he passes slowly along the street, with both hands 
thrust into the pockets of a long-waisted black coat, stained with 
wine and punch. He has been making a night of it at a neigh- 
bour’s, and is now wending his way homewards. He looks older 
than he really is. His actual age, says our author, was eight- 
and-twenty; so that, Dodd having been born in 1729, we are 
again brought to 1757, as the date of the incidents before us. 
We are as desirous as Dr. Doran himself, for reasons which 
will hereafter appear, that our readers should bear in mind that 
the date is, as stated, 1757. Dodd reaches home. It was, Dr. 
Doran says, so common an occurrence for him to be abroad all 
night, that Mrs. Dodd receives him with little or no manifesta- 
tion of ill-will. 


‘* Moll,’ said Mr. Dodd, ‘ you are late at breakfast. What were you 
about last night ?” 

‘*What’s that to you,’ remarked the gentle creature. ‘Mind your 
own business. When you are a bishop you shall be the supervisor of 
mine. Will you have some tea?” 

** One cup, Mollinda, with a drop of rum in it. Iam not well this 
morning.’ ’ 


After a while, a pert maid-servant enters, and, without asking ; 


leave either of master or mistress, abruptly announces that she is 
going to see her cousin, Mrs. Bellamy. This Mrs. Bellamy 
was Mrs. George Anne Bellamy, the famous actress, the 
illegitimate daughter of Lord Tyrawley ; a woman whose auto- 
biography (by the way) is well worthy of a perusal, as containing 
asad record both of vice and misery, and of the emptiness and 
heartlessness of a life of mere world-worship. 

Dodd was anxious, at this time, to secure the literary services of 
a certain bookseller’s hack, of whom this Mrs. Bellamy, with whom 
he is represented as being on terms of intimate acquaintanceship, 


had spoken to him. He accordingly commissions ‘Flippy,’ the’ 


maid, to take a letter to say that he should like to see the indi- 
vidual in question at her house on the following night; and, as 
he disposes himself to write the said letter, Mrs. Dodd proceeds 
to replace the spirits in the cupboard. 


* Before corking the bottle, however,’ says our author, ‘and when the 
door was between her and the other two [Mr. Dodd and ‘Flippy’], 
she put it to her me ata back her head, and swallowed a liberal 
half-quartern. As 


performed this feat, the back part of her head 
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came in sight from behind the door—the maid put her hand on Dodd’s 
shoulder, who had commenced writing, and directed his attention to 
the little accident. Both broke out into a loud laugh. 

‘* Missus don’t like rum in her tea,’ said Flippy. 

‘* Molly!’ said Dodd to his wife, ‘for secret drinking, the Romans 
used to put/their wives to death. Private drinking is mean.’ 
_ ‘*Then I'll take some openly,’ replied the lady, suiting the action 
to the word ; ‘and here, Flippy, to keep you quiet, there’s some for 
you.’ She took her own saucer, half filled it, and handed it to the 
servant, who imbibed the liquor with a loudness of suction that would 
have done credit to any respectable whirlpool. Then, turning up her 
dress, she wiped her lips, and taking the note from Dodd, departed.’ ’ 


_ Having seen how Dodd begins the day, let us, before proceed- 
ing, see how he closes it—for Dr. Doran evidently means that 
these details should be taken as a picture of Dodd's every-day 
life. The finish (after a dinner, followed by ‘rum-punch and 
cribbage ;' tea, with once more ‘the eternal rum,’ a visit to the 


play, and an evening in the green-room) is at a neighbouring 
tavern. 


‘Gayest of nights did he there spend ; and as the second short hour 
‘ayont the twal’ struck from St. Olave’s, a v disorderly-looking 
person, hat gone, wig awry, cravat with the ends down his back, a leer 
in his eye, and helplessness in every limb, was lying in a large arm- 
chair, trying to be gallant with ‘ Flippy:’ and, very irreverently, now 
rejoicing, now cursing that his wife was not in bed, as became a clergy- 
man’s lady. 

‘ «Curse her,’ he cried, after tripping thrice at the ¢ hard; ‘ Curse 
her! and only think, Flippy, that woman may be a bishop’s lady.’ 

* *Go to bed,’ said Flippy ; ‘ I’ve just made it!’ 

‘ And I, Flippy,’ rejoined the Reverend Dodd, ‘ have just made my 
fortune.’ And therewith, with a half-solemn, half-delighted aspect, 
and a tipsy muttering touching gratitude and unworthiness, he passed 
‘to his bedroom, but with not quite so unshaken and majestic a gait as 
was imagined by the exemplary personage himself.’ 


In reference to these and other details of Dodd’s habits in private 
life we shall have something to say before we conclude. 

Mrs. Bellamy, upon receiving Dodd's note, takes the necessary 
steps to secure the hack referred to, who turns out to be no other 
than Oliver Goldsmith, who, in the course of the year in question, 
had been engaged by the bookseller Griffiths to write ‘ articles’ 
for the Monthly Review. In this portion of Dr. Doran’s nar- 
rative there is considerable humour ; and, as a description of the 
way in which poor ‘ hacks’ were then treated, and possibly Oliver 
himself, it may be accepted as substantially truthful. 

We now come to the house of Griffiths the publisher, where— 
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‘In a closet beyond the parlour was visible a young man at a desk, 
busily engaged in writing. He was ill-dressed, awkwardly made, and 
coarse of feature. He had even a heavy, stupid look, as he sat intent 
on his labour.’ 


Old Morgan the actor drops in. 


‘As Morgan entered the parlour, the literary drudge blushed 
slightly ; for Mrs. Griffiths, with a voice sharper than her look, bade 
him [the drudge] ‘ get on with the article in hand, and let her have it 
for approval and correction when finished.’ The young man did not 
answer, although he was evidently irritated. Around his mouth there 
was an expression as if he had swallowed vinegar. He sat for a 
moment biting the end of his pen, as vigorously as the great Coligny 
used to champ his toothpick. He smiled at last with mournful re- 
signation ; and then passing the not-very-clean sleeve of his coat over 
a rather begrimed face, he re-addressed himself to his toil with a 
remark which sounded as if it had reference to the intense heat. 
‘Then why don’t you take off your coat?’ said Griffiths. . . . The 
wife of the bibliopole laughed, and made an allusion to the person’s 
linen, or the lack of it. The writer did not look up; but the tips of 
his ears were scarlet.’ 


Anon Mrs. Bellamy arrives, and, in fulfilment of Dodd's request, 
conveys Goldsmith in her chariot to her residence in Southampton- 
street, there to meet Dodd, and to make arrangements. Dodd 
reaches the house almost at the same moment, and they are 
formally introduced to each other. 

We now come to the most extraordinary portion of the nar- 
rative before us. The black boy, Mrs. Bellamy’s page, had just 
admitted them, and was in the act of closing the door, when 


‘It was gently pushed open by a clerical-looking gentleman, who 
had an abstracted air about him. 

‘* May I die,’ said Dodd, ‘if it is not Mr. Wesley!’ 

‘¢ John Wesley!’ exclaimed Mrs. Bellamy ; ‘you charming man! 
I am delighted to see you. Whatever brought you here ?’ 

‘* Friend,’ said Wesley, with a grave, steady voice, and a rather 
puzzled aspect, ‘if you be one of the children of this world’—and his 
eye calmly passed over her, with a searching mission, and an apparently 
unsatisfactory result—‘ you will call it chance—for I now see this is 
not the house to which I intended to come——’’ 


But being in, he believes that there is no ‘chance’ in the 
matter, that he has been ‘ directed thither for some good purpose,’ 
and that, ‘if counsel, caution, or admonition be wanting,’ he is 
ready to administer the same. Mrs. Bellamy, having expressed her- 
self happy to see Mr. Wesley in her ‘ poor dwelling,’ Mr. Wesley 
at once proceeds to accomplish, if possible, the ‘ good purpose 
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for which he supposes himself to have been sent—commencing 
with ‘ What is your name ?” 


** Qh Lord!’ cried the Reverend Mr. Dodd, in a tone that set Mrs. 
Bellamy in a brief convulsion of laughter; ‘he is going to examine 
us in the Catechism !’ 

. §* Friend!’ said Wesley, ‘there is one Name that thou shalt not 
take in vain. The law of God forbids, and I, his servant, denounce 
such sacrilege . . . What is your name, mistress ?’ repeated Wesley . . 
. - ‘I am the granddaughter of Mr. Seale, the Quaker.’—Wesley 
looked pleased. ‘Ay! ay!’ he said, ‘of the wealthy Friend whose 
stern virtue was the admiration of all men . . . But thow art not of 
the Society,’ he added, with a slight emphasis on the word italicized, 
and a slight smile as hé gave expression to it. 

~ *Mrs. Bellamy would not evade any longer the object sought by her 
visitor. ‘Sir,’ said she, steadily, ‘I am an actress: my name is George 
Anne Bellamy ; I am twenty-four years of age:—and I believe I care 
for nothing on earth but admiration !’ ’ 


A conversation of several pages follows, in the course of which 
Dodd taunts Wesley with pretending to the gift of prophecy, and 
with attempting ‘to draw divinations from texts of Scripture 
fortuitously hit upon.’ 


‘* Friend,’ said Wesley, almost sternly, ‘he who knocks at the 
gates of that Book with faith in his heart, and innocence on his hands, 
shall never want for an answer, and that answer shall be everlasting 
truth.’—He took out a small Bible from his pocket. ‘There,’ said he, 
*seek, and thou shalt find.’ 
~ *Mr. Dodd took the book in his hands, and was about to open it; 
but he suddenly seemed ashamed, or was afraid. . . . ‘It would be 
blasphemy,’ he cried, ‘and yet I know not. It is good to treat a 
fool according to his folly. Come, sir, since this is the fashion with 
you, try these sortes, mere pagan fashion though it be, let us see 
what cross or comic answer may come to such nonsensical question- 
ing.’ . . . Wesley took up the sacred volume, pressed it to his mouth, 
kissed it reverently, and prayed over it silently, but fervently, with 
closed eyes. The Reverend William Dodd looked uneasy. Mrs. Bel- 
lamy was evidently awed. Oliver was undisturbed, but greatly in- 
terested. . . . ‘Attend,’ said Wesley, with great gravity, ‘these are 
the words of the Lord!’—Dodd sank back in the chair behind him, 
as if he no longer cared to hear them. Mrs. Bellamy hurriedly let her 
foot fall to the ground, and pushed it into her slipper. She had not 
been accustomed to be bidden to give heed to the words of the Lord ; 
and she was affected by something more than the mere novelty of 
the incident. Goldsmith remained in his chair, ing its sides vigor- 
ously, as if by a show of strength he could “nade growing nervous 
weakness which was irresistible. ‘ Attend,’ ted Wesley, ‘for 
these are the words of the Lord; and because they are the words of 
the Lord, receive them with reverence—standing !’’ 
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Instinctively they all obeyed; and the words upon which 
Wesley's finger had fallen were read. We need not quote them. 
They were solemn and fearful words; and Wesley, having re- 

ted them, replaces the book in his bosom, with the prayer 
Focking on Dodd with compassion), ‘May the Lord have mercy 
on thy soul, thou miserable sinner !’—whilst Dodd sits down, 
pale as a spectre. 

We pass over the six or seven pages which follow, that we may 
the more quickly reach the termination of this extraordinary 
interview—which is, that Wesley, anxious to accomplish the 
‘good purpose,’ already alluded to, engages to take tea with 
them all ‘with pleasure,’ provided they will undertake to accom- 
pany him to the theatre ; the said theatre being, says Dr. Doran, 
the ‘ New Wells,’ ‘ near the Spa in the Fields, which about five 
years previously had, he says, been fitted up and used as a 
‘ Methodist Chapel ;’ a circumstance which ‘ had, strangely enough, 
been forgotten by Mrs. Bellamy, was not remembered by Dodd, 
and had never been known to Goldsmith.’ 


‘The edifice,’ continues our author, ‘was entered by Wesley and 
his companions. The latter did not discover its character till they 
were seated; and then an imperative gesture, as he left them, kept 
them in their places, curious to see the end of the novel incident. . . . 
The moment came when no one present had eye, or thought, or feel- 
ing, or memory for any worldly thing but the individual in the 
pulpit. . . . Even Mr. Dodd and his wife’ (for she, too, was present) 
‘were seen to blush at certain passages which seemed to strip the 
covering from their souls—at the nakedness of which they shud- 
dered. . . . Finally, his eye fell with pity on the brilliant Mrs. Bel- 
lamy. . . . and as word fell after word, like coals of fire upon her 
head, or pierced her as repeated stabs from a dagger might her heart, 
she wept, sobbed, shrieked. . . . and not she alone; for, before 
John Wesley had closed his discourse, more than one sinner,’ says the 
Doctor, ‘lay senseless before him, testimonies of his wondrous power 
over the living soul.’ 


Now, we venture to ask, should not something like authority 
be given for a narrative such as this; or, if it be a pure 
fiction, unreal and untrue, except in the bare facts that Dodd, 
Wesley, Bellamy, and Goldsmith were contemporaries, and were 
in character and habits somewhat as stated, then is it fitting 
that we should be left to find this out for ourselves? From 
the manner in which the whole thing is told, and told by one, 
moreover, whose chief writings are professedly historical, it is 
nearly certain that all persons, or almost all, whose acquaint- 
ance with the biography of the parties concerned is slight, will 
be led to receive it as in the main authentic. The exact words 
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of the conversations, together with certain other minor touches 
and details, they will, perhaps, conjecture to have been supplied 
by Dr. Doran; but the broad facts, that Wesley did happen, by 
mistake, to find himself face to face with Mrs. Bellamy in that 
lady’s house, and that in that house there happened at the same 
time to be Goldsmith and Dodd, that a conversation to the 
effect of that given ensued, and that the issue of all was a visit 
to the ‘Wells,’ and a scene there such as is here depicted,— 
these things they will naturally conclude have all been set forth 
on full warrant and authority. 

‘And what is the real fact? Neither more nor less than this— 
that the whole narrative is one unmixed fiction. During the 
whole of July, 1757, the date assigned to this series of incidents, 
Mr. Wesley was not in London, but was engaged in a preaching 
tour in the north of England, as may be seen by any one who 
will consult his Journal (Works, ii. 414—421). Further, Dodd 
was executed in 1777, and in that year Wesley writes, that until 
then he ‘ had never seen him [Dodd] either in private or public; 
that Dodd then sent for him, that he went to him in prison, and 
that Dodd, on receiving him, said, ‘ Sir, I have long desired to 
“see you, but I little thought our first interview would be in such 
‘a place as this.’ (Wesley’s Works, xiii. 455, 456.) 

Now, from this evidence, it will be seen that the complaint to 
which Dr. Doran has laid himself open is not simply that the 
finish which he has given to this picture is highly coloured, or 
anything of that sort—it is that the whole picture is an invention, 
and that he has not given his readers the least intimation of its 
being such. Had he done nothing more than fill up a meagre out- 
line of known events, and placed his readers in a position to under- 
stand that he had so done, censure would have been absurd. But 
the case before us is not a case of that kind. 

With regard to Dr. Dodd, we can readily beiieve, on the 
authority of such men as Jones, Cadogan, and some others, that 
he was worldly-minded, extravagant, fond of pleasure, and the 
like. But he had a public reputation to maintain, and, if dissi- 
pated, he must, we think, have been somewhat decorous in his 
dissipation. At any rate, there is no evidence existing to prove 
him to have been in private life as he is represented by Dr. 
Doran. The picture given of him by Walpole in the recently- 
published continuation of his Memoirs of the Reign of George 
the Third, under the editorship of Dr. Doran, is altogether 
atrocious and improbable; but even Walpole does not repre- 
sent him to have been a sot. 

But our objections have reference not so much to the characters 
assigned to the various personages that figure in Dr. Doran's book, 
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as to the correctness of its narratives, even in their leading outlines. 
Dr. Doran introduces us to real personages, he gives the date of 
his incidents, specifying sometimes the year, sometimes not the 
year only, but the very month, sometimes the very day. He 
seems to strive to give to his statements as much of the appear- 
ance of verisimilitude as possible, so as to induce the belief that 
we are reading very facts. Hence, if the incidents be all or any of 
them false, we have, with their falsehood, and as a cover for the 
same, a laboured effort to give the appearance of truth to that 
which he knows to be untrue. Now, who is to separate fact from 
fiction, if volumes of fact and fiction, of history and of seeming 
history, bearing on their title-page the name of the same author, 
rapidly succeed each other, as in our author's case, without a 
single word of preface or of introduction to tell us which is the 
one and which the other? Who, for instance (to take an example 
from the book before us), is to know whether Dodd was, or was 
not, so intimate with that loosely-conducted person Mrs. 
Bellamy, as Dr. Doran’s narrative would lead us to suppose? 
He may have been, or he may not, but we have failed to discover 
any evidence that he was. Certain it is, that in the five volumes 
of her autobiography, in which she enters very minutely into the 
details of her private life, and brings before us multitudes of her 
acquaintance and friends (more than four hundred and fifty sepa- 
rate names appear in the index), Dodd’s name is not once 
mentioned. 

We do not think that we are great purists in such matters ; but 
we must say that we are no admirers of these semi-fictitious nar- 
ratives with which the press of the present day abounds. We 
do not know what to do with them. We are continually meeting 
in them with something that surprises us—something that we 
never heard of before—something which, if true, is so startling, 
and which, if not true, isso atrocious, that we read through the 
book wondering, guessing, doubting, not knowing what to think ;— 
not positively disbelieving, supposing that the author would 
hardly venture upon such statements without something like autho- 
rity for what he says, but unedified, uncertain, and bewildered. 
Now, what must be the effect of such books? If a reader has at 
command an Alexandrian collection of books for looking into 
the matter ; if, resident in London, he has access, for example, 
to such a Library as that of the British Museum, he may indeed 
institute a searching inquiry into the truth or falsehvod of the 
descriptions which have surprised him—though even then, since 
it is not easy to prove a negative, he cannot always feel sure that 
matters did not take place as stated. He may fail to meet with 
confirmations of the same, but there may lie perdu, somewhere, 
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in some unconsulted tome, evidence in proof of the same of which 
the author alone is cognisant. But let him be without such 
appliances—resident at Eastbourne, or at Padstow, what is he to 
do then? If indifferent whether truth has been told, or false- 
hood, he may, perhaps, have been amused—but nothing more ; 
if, unfortunately, he should be a person looking for something 
more than amusement in what he reads, the effeet of such reading 
upon him is simply vexation. Seeming falsehoods may be facts, 
and seeming facts, falsehoods; but whether he has been making 
himself master of the one or of the other he does not know. 

A really good life of Dodd has never appeared. Materials exist, 
however, consisting partly in the printed memoirs or correspond- 
ence of contemporaries and friends,* partly (see Nichols’s [Ulus- 
trations) in various unpublished documents in the handwriting of 
Dodd himself, and partly, we doubt not, in his hitherto unpub- 
lished correspondence. Were these materials collected and 
digested, and coupled with such aid as is to be obtained from the 
various brief biographies that were published at, or soon after, his 
execution, a narrative not without significance and interest might 
be wrought up from them. We want more facts respecting the man 
than we possess; but let us have them in the form of biography, 
with authorities adduced. If Dodd can be shown to have been 
such a man as Dr. Doran describes, let the evidence be given. 

We have not the slightest knowledge of Dr. Doran beyond 
what may be obtained from his books. It is purely from the com- 
plexion and tendency of his writings that we are led to say thus 
much concerning him. Even the passages we have cited do not 
give the author's worst in relation to the ill-starred Dr. Dodd. 
Here is another scene. Mrs. Bellamy has Goldsmith in her car- 
riage, and says— 

** A clerical friend of mine is coming to see me to-day. His name 
is Dodd. He has heard of you. Do you know him ?’ 

- *Goldsmith shook his head, and then said, ‘I know his brother, and 
indeed himself—the one, however, not much better than the other. I 
met one at a tavern, and encountered the other at church.’ 

‘* His brother,’ exclaimed Mrs. Bellamy ; ‘tell me how and when did 
that occur ?’ 

‘* Well, madam, it was on a Saturday night, a month ago. Chance 
drove me, by force of a storm, into a tavern in Blackfriars, where I 
found a score of honest fellows (I dare to say they were) making merry 
under the presidency of the jolliest, if not the most honest fellow in the 

sg for instance, Wraxall’s Posthumous Memoirs, Romaine’s Letters and Life, 
Jones’s Life of Bishop Horne, Jesse's George Selwyn, Toplady’s Letters, Reed’s 
edition of Baker’s Biographia, Angelo’s Reminiscences, Nichols’ Illustrations, 
Morgan’s Life of Crosse. Every one of these books contains materials that have never 
been brought together. Moderate research would probably supply much more. 
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room. This chairman, who looked as fine as a lord in waiting, but had 
much more wit in him, drank deeper, laughed louder, swore more vari- 
ously, smoked more furiously, and sang funnier songs, and made more 
blasphemous speeches than any other member of the society. Late at 
night I.saw the handsome blackguard carried, surcharged with more 
liquor than sense, out of the room, I suppose, to his lodgings.’ 

‘* But what has this to do with Mr. Dodd ? asked the actress. 

‘* You shall hear, madam. On the following day, being Sunday, I 
attended St. Olave’s church, where the vivacity, earnestness, and 
lucidity of the preacher—it was Mr. Dodd—aroused the congrega- 
tion out of the torpor into which they had fallen under a drowsy 
reader of the prayers. The preacher had not uttered two sentences 
before I was struck with a wonderful resemblance he bore to the 
jocose, uproarious, unclean, blaspheming reveller of the night before. 

ut he looked taller, much less healthy, more modest, and his pallid 
face and uncertain eye were in strong contrast with the flushed coun- 
tenance and audacious look of the tavern king of the night before. 
They were wonderfully alike; but I was soon convinced, as indeed I 
wished to be, that of course they were not identical.’ 

‘Mrs. Bellamy said, ‘Well, I suppose you thought of the two 
Antipholuses, the pair of Dromios, and the brace of Sosias ?’ 

* *T did not know what to think,’ answered Goldsmith, ‘ for I became 
first perplexed and then bewildered. As the preacher grew warm and 
energetic, his resemblance to the lord of misrule of the night before 
grew more striking. I rather gazed at than listened to him; and as I 
gazed it seemed to me that I heard a confused medley of godly truths 
and of godless songs ; that I saw bright openings of heaven and felt fierce 
blasts of hell; and, in short, so troubled was I, that I did not awake 
therefrom, madam, until I found myself nearly alone in the church.’ 

** And what then, Mr. Goldsmith ?” 

‘¢Then, madam, I resolved to be enlightened, and repaired to the 
vestry, requesting permission to speak a word to the reverend preacher. 
He advanced to meet me, and at once inquired my business. I briefly 
and rapidly related the incident of the previous night, and added that 
I had Sout so astounded by his resemblance to my profane friend of 
that night, that, however presumptuous it might seem to him, I could 
not leave the church without once more looking on him.’ 

** What did Mr. Dodd say to that ?” 

* ¢ He turned, madam, to the reader of the morning, and, laying his 
hands on the shoulders of that gentleman, exclaimed, ‘ Fitzroy! do 
you hear this? Again I am the victim of this detested resemblance! 
Oh, sir! oh, my friend Fitzroy: what can I say but alas my unhappy 
brother!’ (pp. 31—33.) 

Mrs. Bellamy smiles significantly at this story—and the con- 
clusion suggested is, that the Dodd of the Saturday night and 
the Dodd of the Sunday morning were the same person. Very 
remarkable, if true. But what if it be not true? What if 
nothing like it should be true ? 
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In 1852, 1853, and 1854 many well-meaning men, some philan- 
thropists, some dreamers and enthusiasts, some platform orators, 
and a few dishonest demagogues, wished to propagate the notion 
that war would henceforth be impossible, and that by the expres- 
sion of opinion and the promulgation of sound argument (not to 
speak of Christian feeling), international ruptures and disputes 
would be hereafter settled by the mediation of non-resistance people 
and Peace Congresses. The scepticism of the public in England, 
and the open disbelief of Europe, did not wake these gentlemen 
from their delusive dreams. Even after the declaration of hos- 
tilities in 1854, the believers still had faith in the efficacy of 
their preventive checks; and, to prove their sinserity, two or 
three gentlemen, one of whom was the late Mr. Joseph Sturge, 
and another of whom was Mr. Pease, of Darlington, undertook a 
journey to Russia, with the intention of converting the late 
Emperor Nicholas to their pacific theories. We need not say 
that the peace preachers were eminently unsuccessful with the 
Czar. Notwithstanding their arguments and — objurgations, 
England, France, and Sardinia battled against Russia, as did 
Russia against them; nor was the Peace of Paris concluded till 
the month of March, 1856. In the three years’ interval that have 
since passed the advocates of such theories have not been silent 
or inactive. Their utterances have been sometimes very loud, 
and not seldom a little incoherent ; but, notwithstanding the occa- 
sional vigour and iterativeness of the orators, men and nations, 
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we regret to find, seem as combative, wilful, and warlike as they 
admittedly were before such orators appeared on this sublunary 
scene to preach, if not to teach, peace and good-will. Within 
six-and-thirty or forty months of the storming of Sebastopol, 
and ere the ink of the Treaty of Paris is well dry, a new war has 
broken out in Europe—a war which all the wisdom of statesmen 
and politicians may fail in limiting to the soil of the Italian 
peninsula. Notwithstanding the teaching of the priesthood, and 
the declamation of the platform, men will still, it appears, fight 
to the death, as in the days of Paganism ; thus giving too much 
confirmation to the strange theory of Hobbes of Malmesbury, 
who contended that warfare was the natural state of man. For 
ourselves, while sincerely regretting this latest rupture of amicable 
relations, we cannot affect to be very much surprised at the course 
events have taken. It is our duty, and ought to be our business, 
as Englishmen, so long as the contest between France and 
Austria is confined to Italy, to preserve a strict neutrality—a 
neutrality from which we ought not to swerve till our own 
honour or our own interests as a nation are directly menaced. 
Neutrality is, fortunately, however, quite compatible with watch- 
fulness, with vigilance, with cautious observation, and the most 
sleepless and suspicious attention to the commercial interests, and 
the integrity of the soil, of Great Britain. Our ships, our 
colonies, our commerce, are only less dear to us than the hearths 
and homes which shelter our wives and our children, or than that 
native soil which it is equally our interest and our duty to 
shelter, protect, and defend to the uttermost against the invader. 
It is quite true that the war, being just now limited to Italy, 
there is at present the less prospect of its reaching our shores. 
But when once evil passions or ambitious projects are evoked, 
there is no saying how far the aggressive designs and aspirations 
of men may lead them beyond their mere interests or recognised 
duties. It should also be remembered, in considering this 
question of the war in Italy, that there prevails a very great 
fermentation, not only in the Italian peninsula, but all through 
the States of Germany; that Hungary is restless and expectative, 
if not unquiet; that the Danubian Principalities, Montenegro, 
Bosnia, Servia, Bessarabia, Dalmatia, the Ionian Islands, and 
Greece are agitated with vague dreams and apprehensions, 
strange hopes, pointing to organic changes and disturbances of 
the old settlement of Europe. It should also be considered that 
Russia, far from calming the excitement, uses her efforts to in- 
crease its intensity. Under these circumstances it is no wonder 
that the future is clouded, and that wise and peaceful men, living 
within the four corners of this hitherto happy island, are desirous 
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of being prepared for any eventuality, however extraordinary. It 
is not often that history repeats herself; yet what has happened 
once in a country may occur again, with variations of circum- 
stances, and under different and changeful combinations. How 
often have Italy and Belgium been the battle-fields of different 
races and rival ambitions of Goth and of Saracen, of Hun and 
of Spaniard, of German, of Burgundian and of Frank. Even 
our own island has witnessed the hostile presence of Roman, 
Saxon, Dane, and Norman; and, in more modern times, 
Spaniards, French, and Dutchmen have sought to effect a land- 
ing on our shores. What has happened once may, we repeat, 
happen again. Our wealth and our civilization, as well as our 
defenceless position, expose us to the risk of sudden attack; and 
in the present complications of foreign politics there is no saying 
from what quarter that attack may come. It is therefore the 
duty of the Executive Government of this country to place 
the nation in such armed security that not even the most daring 
and desperate of our enemies would find, :if he succeeded in 
effecting a landing, a chance of partial or temporary success, 
for a week, or for a month, or even for a day. 

The wisest and the ablest of the Saxon sovereigns devoted 
attention to the improvement of the national defences, both by 
land and sea, with a view to repelling invasion; and the duties 
which engaged the earnest attention of Alfred and Athelstan are 
no less binding on her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Nearly eight centuries have elapsed since William the Norman 
first landed on these shores, and though his army and followers 
were at first averse to an enterprise which was encompassed with 
great difficulties, yet we know that the hopes of success and the 
desire of plunder caused to rally round Duke William’s standard 
all that was adventurous, ambitious, and fanatical in a neigh- 
bouring nation. True, our population was then small and dis- 
united, only numbering some two millions of men, but, neverthe- 
less, the conquest of this country, from first to last, cost the blood 
of one hundred thousand Saxons. England then, as now, was 
chiefly remarkable for the want of fortified places on the coast— 
a want to which the greatest warrior of modern times, the late 
Duke of Wellington, sought to draw attention some fourteen or 
fifteen years ago in a public letter addressed to Sir John Bur- 
goyne. 

Seventeen years after the success of William of Normandy, the 
Kings of Denmark and Norway and the Count of Flanders medi- 
tated and prepared a descent on England; but the dissensions 
among the parties themselves, and still more the energetic mea- 
sures taken by the Conqueror to recruit and equip his navy, 
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prevented the execution of this design. In 1218 Philip Augustus 
essayed to invade our country, with a view to render it a fief of 
the French crown; but the vigorous measures taken by the 
English monarch for the defence of the country not only baffled 
the attempt, but had the effect of destroying the enemy's fleet at 
Damme. 

It is well observed by Sir Harris Nicolas, in his History of 
the Royal Navy, that the name of Edward III. is more identified 
with the naval glory of England than the names of Alfred or 
Richard. For Edward gained in his own person two signal vic- 
tories, fighting on one occasion until his ship sunk under him. 
This gained him the title of King of the Sea. But the battle of 
Sluys and Les Espagnols sur-Mer led to a false confidence, and 
induced our countrymen to think that we were always to have the 
command of the ocean. Soon, however, our rulers awoke from 
this delusion, and fortunately became penetrated with the truth, 
that, to use the words of the historian of the fleet, ‘ the safety, 
greatness, and prosperity of England depended on her navy.’ 

The graphic pages of Froissart inform us that French ships 
and Genoese galleys harassed our southern coast, pillaging and 
burning all round in 1340, though they did not then seek to 
achieve any permanent conquest. In 1359, however, a landing 
was effected by the French on Sunday, the 15th March, at Win- 
chelsea, while our countrymen were engaged in their religious 
duties. The town was then set fire to, and the vicinity ravaged. 

The peace of Bretigny undoubtedly put an end for a time to 
these scenes of plunder ; buta few years afterwards, in 1369, our 
coasts were again subjected to pillage, and the country exposed 
to the danger of invasion. During the reigns of Richard II. and 
Henry IV., repeated depredations were committed on the shores, 
harbours, and coasts of England by the French squadron ; and 
in the reign of the former king, a formidable scheme for invasion 
was organized, which, Walsingham states, excited the utmost 
alarm. The expedition of Charles VI., however, was unsuc- 
cessful ; and during the reign of Henry V., the restorer of our 
navy, England was secure from all projects of invasion. Even 
during the wars of the Roses, though our coasts suffered from 
marauders and pirates, no serious projects of landing on our 
shores were attempted. 

That wise and politic prince, Henry VII., was the first of our 
kings who constituted the English navy on a regular basis. In 
his reign ‘The Great Harry’ was built, at a cost of 14,0001.* 
Under Henry VIII., whose statesmanship is so much vaunted by 


* Hume, vol. iv. p. 108. 
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Mr. Froude, the Admiralty and Trinity House were founded, and 
dockyards established at Portsmouth, Woolwich, and Deptford. 
From this period the sea-service in England was raised to the 
dignity of a separate profession. At the death of Henry VIII. 
the tonnage of the Royal Navy was estimated at 12,000 tons, 
which, to those accustomed to estimate modern tonnage, may 
appear a small figure. But it should be also remembered, that in 
the reign of this prince the nations of Europe had but small 
naval armaments. ‘Three years before the death of this sovereign, 
Francis I. attempted the occupation of the Isle of Wight and 
Portsmouth. It is to the credit of Henry VIII. that he per- 
sonally superintended measures for defending Portsmouth and 
other portions of the coast which had been threatened. Some 
detachments of French troops in this reign landed at Brighton, 
then called Bristelmstune, intending to lay waste the country. 
But beacon fires were soon lighted to arouse the people and 
fishermen, and the invaders were driven back to their ships with 
loss. From Brighton they proceeded to the Isle of Wight, from 
which they were also repulsed. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the state-of our maritime defences 
engaged the attention of the sovereign and her advisers. ‘She 
“rigged out her fleet,’ says Camden, ‘ with all manner of tackling 
‘and ammunition, so that it may be allowed to have been the 
‘ best-equipped navy that was ever set out by the English. At 
this moment we enjoy some of the results of. Elizabeth's foresight 
and wisdom, ‘and of the patriotism of the people who contributed 
the supplies which she so wisely employed. In the days of the 
good Queen Bess there was no penuriousness or parsimony, none 
of that sordidness which trucked the national honour and interests 
against a five or a ten per cent. income-tax, or against eighteen- 
pence or half-a-crown in the pound in parochial taxation. Yet, 
notwithstanding the wisdom, the forethought, and the fortitude 
of Elizabeth, and the patriotism of her subjects, we know what 
the great queen had to encounter in the Spanish Armada. The 
army designed to be conveyed to England by this armament was 
30,000 strong. The skill with which Elizabeth and her ministers 
met this new danger was consummate. It was by some recom- 
mended that armies alone should be equipped, and that the 
enemy should be allowed to land and encountered in battle. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, however, insisted on the importance of encoun- 
tering the Spaniards in a fleet at sea, and thus in his History of 
the World plainly and intelligibly states his views :— 

‘Surely I hold,’ says Sir Walter, ‘that the best way is to keep our 
enemies from treading upon our ground, wherein if we fail, then must 
we seek to make him wish that he had stayed at his own home. 
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‘ But making the —- general, the positive, Whether England, 
without the help of her fleet, be able to debar an enemy from landing, 
I hold that it is unable to do so, and therefore I think it most dangerous 
to make the adventure; for the encouragement of the first victory to 
an enemy, and the discouragement of being beaten to the invaded, may 
draw after it a most a consequence. 

‘ Great difference I know there is, and a diverse consideration to be 
had, between such a country as France is, strengthened with many 
fortified places, and this of ours, where the ramparts are but bodies of 
men. 

‘But I say that an army to be transported over sea, and to be 
landed again in an enemy’s country, and the place left to the choice 
of an invader, cannot be resisted on the coast of England without a 
fleet to impeach it, no, nor on the coast of France or any other country, 
except every creek, port, or sandy bay had a powerful army in each of 
them to make opposition. For there is no man ignorant that ships, 
without putting themselves out of breath, will easily outrun the sol- 
diers that coast them. us 

‘* Les armées ne volent point en poste’ (Armies neither fly nor run 
post), saith a marshal of France; and I know it to be true that a fleet 
of ships may be seen at sunset and after it at the Lizard, yet by the 
next morning: they may recover Portland, whereas an army of foot 
shall not be able to march it in six days. Again, when those troops 
lodged on the seashores shall be forced to run from place to place after 
a fleet of ships, they will at length sit down in the midway and leave 
all at adventure. And although the English will no less disdain than 
any nation under heaven can do to be beaten on their own ground or 
elsewhere by a foreign enemy, yet to entertain those that shall assist 
us with their own beef in their bellies and before they eat of our 
Kentish capons, I take it to be the wisest way.’ 

This is not the place to give an account of the preparations 
made to resist the Armada; but we may state, in passing, that 
45,000 men were collected under the Earl of Hunsden for the 
defence of the Queen’s person, and an army of 23,000 strong 
was formed under Leicester, at Tilbury, to protect London. The 
number of seamen who came forward to man the fleet was 17,500, 
and ships were collected to the number of 191. 

No governor of England showed greater zeal for the promotion 
and extension of our naval power than Cromwell. Had any 
portion of the activity and energy of this great commander been 
exhibited by Charles II., or had the funds of the State been 
applied to the sustenance of our dockyards instead of to the 
profuse indulgence of mistresses, the Dutch would not have 
ventured to attack us in the Thames and the Medway. Though 
the advantage remained with us in 1666 and 1667, yet it was an 
advantage dearly bought, and the memory of which must ever 
be bitter in the mind of a patriotic Englishman. De Witt and 
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De Ruyter were firmly resolved to seize and hold positions on our 
coast, and their views were frustrated, not by the wisdom and 
ability of the Executive, but by the spirit and energy of the 
people of England. 

Two years after the battle of the Boyne—namely, in 1692— 
Louis XIV. determined to invade our shores and land an army 
on the southern coast. But a succession of gales kept Joinville 
within the roadstead of Brest; and when he emerged, the victory 
of La Hogue, and Rooke, Delaval, and Russell, by their united 
exploits and energy, completely destroyed the enemy. King 
James, himself a sailor, was a witness of the engagement at La Hogue. 
Another attempt was made in 1708 by France to send an ex- 
pedition from Dunkirk to the Scotch coast. Byng captured one 
of the ships, but the rest escaped, owing to their superiority in 
sailing. In the winter of 1755 the country was alarmed by 
rumours of a French flotilla being equipped. The first Pitt then 
roused the country from its lethargy. ‘I want,’ said he, ‘to 
* awake the country from this state of enervation. I want to pro- 
* duce a patriotic feeling which cannot be shaken or appalled by 
“twenty thousand Frenchmen ;’ and he happily succeeded in his 
efforts. During the American War, as every one is aware, the 
fleets of France and Spain were united against us, and D’Orvilliers 
for a time threatened our coast, appearing off Plymouth. But 
the French and Spanish admirals subsequently disagreed, and 
effected nothing. 

We now come to more modern times, to the period of the 
French revolutionary war. The French expedition to Bantry Bay 
was organized on a formidable scale. It was to consist of 15 
ships of the line, 12 frigates, 6 corvettes, and a number of trans- 
ports carrying 25,000 men. Ultimately 17 sail of the line, 13 
frigates, and an equal number of transports with 15,000 troops, 
sailed; but the ship on which Hoche and the Admiral were 
aboard separated from the rest of the fleet, and the remainder of 
the force were unable to land at Bantry Bay in consequence of a 
gale setting in right from the shore. The course of this expedi- 
tion, as Sir A. Alison remarks, serves to demonstrate first to the 
French, the extraordinary risks which attend all maritime expedi- 
tions, the small numbers that can be embarked in a large fleet, 
and the unforeseen disasters which defeat the best concerted enter- 
prises ; and, secondly, to the English, that the empire of the seas 
does not always afford security from invasion. It is an un- 
doubted fact that for sixteen days the coast of Ireland was, in 
1798, at the mercy of an enemy. The fury of the elements alone 
saved us on this occasion from danger. Considerations of this 
kind should not. teach us a blind confidence, but induce us to 
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rely on our navy, on our army, and on our armed volunteers, 
whether riflemen or cavalry. 

The organization of the flotilla of Boulogne occurred almost 
in our own day. In November, 1803, nearly a thousand vessels, 
forming a flotilla capable of carrying 100,000 men, were collected 
at Boulogne. The precision which this army had obtained in 
the operations of embarking and disembarking, is recounted by 
Marshal Ney in a passage in his Memoirs, which we extract at 
length :— 


‘The instructions of the emperor,’ says Ney, ‘ were so luminous, 
minute, and precise as to give the inferior commanders nothing to do 
but follow them out specifically. 

‘To ascertain the time required for the embarkation, Marshal Ney 
distributed the gunpowder, caissons, artillery, projectiles, and stores on 
board the transports provided for the purpose, and he divided that 
portion of the flotilla assigned to him into subdivisions; every bat- 
talion, every company, received the boats destined for its use; every 
man, down to the lowest drummer, was apprised of the boat, and the 
place in the boat where he was to set himself. At a signal given, 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, were at once put under arms, and 
opposite to the vessels on board which they were respectively to 
embark. 

* A cannon was discharged, and all the field officers dismounted and 
placed themselves at the head of their respective corps; a second gun 
was the signal to make ready to embark ; a third, and a word of com- 
mand, ‘ Colonels, forward!’ was heard with indescribable anxiety along 
the whole line; a fourth, which was instantly followed by the word 
‘March!’ Universal acclamations immediately broke forth; the sol- 
diers, in perfect order, hastened on board, me each to his appointed 
place. In ten minutes and a half 25,000 men embarked. The en- 
thusiasm of the troops knew no bounds—they thought the long- 
wished-for moment had arrived; but, at the next signal, the order 
to disembark was given, and they were made aware that the whole was 


only a feint to try the rapidity with which the movement could be- 


performed. The landing was completed nearly as rapidly as the em- 
barkation. In thirteen minutes from the time the soldiers were on 
board they were drawn up in battle array on the shore.’ 


The conquests achieved by the French army enabled Napoleon 
to give greater extension to all his conceptions, whether military 
or naval. But, though this extraordinary man had at his command 
both Antwerp and the Texel, though his fleet was joined by the 
Spanish squadron under Gravina and Godron, yet the efforts of 
his Admirals Gantheaume, Missiessy, and Villeneuve were power- 
less against the ships commanded by Nelson, Cochrane, and 
Calder. 

During the reign of the elder Bourbons no attempts were made 
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on these coasts. Louis XVIII. paid no very great attention to. 
the navy, and in the reign of his successor, Charles X., though the 
service experienced a share of favour—its aggressiveness was 
confined to Algiers. In the earlier days of Louis Philippe the 
Citizen King was too much embarrassed by internal difficulties to 
pay much attention to the navy. But he dedicated one of his 
sons to the sea, who entered the French Marine in 1884. The 
earliest service of the Prince de Joinyille—for it is to him we 
allude—was on board the Orion at Brest. Within five years of 
this period he was post-captain of the second rank, and within 
six had proceeded on board the Belle Poule frigate to bring back 
the bones of Bonaparte from St. Helena. For this service, if 
such it can be called, he was raised to the dignity of admiral at 
the close of 1840, and within three years and a half of that period 
it was that he published, in the Revue des Deux Mondes for May, 
1844, his article ‘On the Naval Forces of France and England.’ 
Men in this country, at the period we speak of, had seemed to per- 
suade themselves of the pacific policy of M. Guizot, and of the 
discretion and love of peace of Louis Philippe; but this 
pamphlet, by throwing the gauntlet down to England, at once 
awakened them from their illusions. M. de Joinville contended 
in his article, which acquired greater importance from having 
been separately published in a pamphlet, that it was necessary 
that France should have a navy strong and powerful enough to 
protect her interests and her honour. But at the period of which 
we speak no human being menaced the interests or the honour 
of France. The few colonies which France possessed in the East 
and West Indies, and on the coast of Africa, and whose united 
population did not amount to 80,000 free inhabitants, enjoyed 
perfect repose. They were unassailed—they were even un- 
threatened by England, which was the only country capable of 
contending for their possession. The powerful fleet for which 
the Prince de Joinville called fifteen years ago could not then 
have been to keep watch and ward over these dependencies, which 
were tranquil and contented internally, and unmenaced ex- 
ternally. But the Prince argued that the line of conduct of 
France ought to be traced out by our example. England, he 
contended, created for herself a formidable steam force. But 
there was not then, nor is there now, any analogy between Eng- 
land and France. England has immense and distant colonies in 
different seas and opposite latitudes, which claim her solicitude 
and surveillance, and which require a large navy, composed of 
screw-steam and sailing vessels. The magnitude of her empire 
and the extent of her commerce justify and demand these arma- 
ments. With her distant possessions it is necessary that Eng- 
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Jand should keep up a rapid and facile communication. It is 
also necessary that she should be prepared to protect her com- 
merce in every sea. But France had not in 1844, nor has she 
now, any empire in India, or any dependencies in China or the 
Cape, to awaken her solicitude or to require her protection. 
With England a steam, a screw, and a sailing navy are a neces- 
sity, whilst, with any continental nation, such an establishment 
must be either purely aggressive—an expensive luxury, or a 
useless parade, Frauce has no great carrying trade—no great 
colonial empire—no myriads of mercantile ships of all sorts and 
sizes bearing her flag which it might be necessary to convoy or 
to protect. If she had any of these things there might be some 
excuse for her raising a great navy. But the raising of a great 
navy of screw and steam-vessels at a time when many of her 
railroads are unfinished—and when her internal communications 
by land and water are far from perfect—when her great roads are 
badly made and often out of repair—when her agriculture is 
backward and her agricultural implements barbarous—when 
quays and harbours remain unfinished—when matling, draining, 
and sub-soiling are neither understood nor practised—when her 
sheep are fed on straw, and Paris, the luxurious capital of France, 
is supplied with water as in the days of Charles the Simple or 
Philip I., does appear more than an anomaly. If civilization, 
not conquest, be the object of France, instead of endeavouring 
to rival or to surpass England in her screw, steam, and sailing 
navy, her object should be to survey her coasts—to shelter her 
roadsteads—to improve her telescopes and chronometers—and to 
increase the number of her pilots and lighthouses. These are 
‘ Imperial works’ and ‘worthy kings’ and governors—whether 
reigning by the jure divino principle, or purporting to reign by 
popular election. By acting on this principle the Governor of 
France would invite the co-operation and secure the friendship 
of foreign nations, while, at the same time, he would increase the 
commerce and extend the resources of France. But if, instead 
of these peaceful triumphs, the present Ruler of France seeks to 
make an impetuous and ardent people believe that it is their, 
mission to be preponderant at sea, he will commit one of the 
gravest errors, and may pay the penalty of his rashness in 
mistaking the bent and genius as well as the interests of his 
country. We admit that steam and the screw have changed the 
face of many things, and, among the rest, the effect of military 
resources. By the aid of the screw and of steam the most auda- 
cious wars of aggression become henceforth more practicable. A 
few hours would now suffice, and within the last seven and eight 
weeks have sufficed, to transport vast bodies of men from Mar. 
NO. LIX. F 
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seilles to Genoa, and from Marseilles to Leghorn. In 1800 it. 
took the first Napoleon eleven days, i.¢., from the 16th to the 
27th of May, to cross the Alps alone, independently of the time 
consumed in marching from Paris to Lyons, and from Lyons to 
Grenoble, Briangon, and the frontiers of Italy. But in 1859 
scarcely more hours than days were required for the transport of 
men and horses, of munitions and matériél from France to Italy, 
from Marseilles and Toulon to Genoa. Holland, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and other smaller maritime States are now therefore at the 
mercy of the screw and steam navy of France. By the means of 
this navy France may send armies of 50,000 or 100,000 men in 
a few hours from Marseilles, or Toulon, to Barcelona, or from 
Brest or L’Orient to Gallicia, Corunna, or Leghorn. Nay, the 
attempt in the event of any rupture of the alliance between Eng- 
land and France might be made on the shores of England or 
Ireland. But, though the attempt might be made, we have no 
fears of the ultimate result. France has adopted the serew and 
the paddle as she has adopted other novelties; but inventions 
such as these turn most to the account of those who best know 
how to use them. Steam, like heat and water, abound in every 
country of Europe. 

But the knowledge and the skill to apply steam on the ocean 
in the highest perfection and with the greatest address, exist 
‘almost exclusively with England among European nations, and 
with America, the offspring and child of the loins of England, 
out of Europe. There is not an ocean steamer of France, and 
scarcely a river steamer, in which not merely the stokers, but the 
second and chief engineers are not English. Even the words 
‘ Ease her,’ ‘Stop her,’ are adopted, not merely into the French 
nautical language, but into the language of the Dutch, Swedes, 
Danes, and Norwegians, a people by instinct and inclination far 
more prone to the sea, and far better sailors, than the French. 
The Prince de Joinville told us fifteen years ago that steam left 
no such chances between France and her foes as existed thirty 
years ago, and this theory is adopted by the existing Government, 
or at all events by the existing naval administration of France. 
It is urged that time, and wind, and tide cannot now disturb an 
invader, for he can calculate to the very day, nay, to the very 
hour, when and where he may be enabled to land. The Prince 
de Joinville urged this argument fifteen years ago, and cited 
Ancona in proof—Ancona, a city of the Pope, in which the 
French landed under the government of Casimir Perier, in 1832, 
to check-mate the Austrians. It cannot be denied that France 
did then, and may again enter with or without serew-propellers 
or steamers, a sea-port of the Pope, who has no steam or other 
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navy ; but it does not follow because under Louis Philippe in 
1832 the French entered Ancona, and because in 1859 they, 
unopposed, landed troops in Genoa, that they can by screw or 
steam successfully invade England. If screw and steam confer 
on France greuter facilities for attack and greater powers of 
aggression, they also afford to us greater powers of resistance. 
If the aggressive power of France be increased, as it undoubtedly 
is, the resistive power of England is also increased by screw and 
steam in a compound ratio, so that we shall do more against an 
enemy than has ever been done in any past period of our history. 
If in past days the mariners of the Cinque Ports alone and un- 
aided burned Boulogne,* if the inhabitants of Portsmouth de- 
stroyed the French squadron,t if the Duke of Bedford took the 
whole French fleet at Harfleur,t if Henry Pay took the whole 
Rochelle fleet,§ if Blake destroyed the squadron going to the 
relief of Dunkirk,|| if Ashby and Rooke were victorious at La 
Hogue, Dilke at Granville, Townsend in 1745, Howe at St. 
Servan, Hawke in 1747, Rodney in 1758, 1759, and 1782, at 
Belleisle, Cherbourg, and Havre de Grace, and Jervis, Hood, 
Nelson, Warren, and Cochrane, from 1795 down to the Peace of 
1814-15, it is not presumptuous to conclude that the deeds of 
these great warriors will be eclipsed by commanders who are 
defending with new appliances and greater power of aggression 
and resistance the soil of their native country from invasion. 
Braver and better officers than the glorious and immortal men 
we have named we cannot have in our time. But the deeds of 
even these men will be eclipsed should our shores be invaded, 
because improved science and the tremendous extension of screw 
and steam power with the ability and skill to use both in the 
most formidable manner will render us more terrible and far more 
destructive to our enemies than we were at any former period of 
our history. In the propelling of ships, in the towing of them 
into action, in the manning and maneeuvring, in the use of pro- 
jectiles, and the science of a steam and screw artillery, England 
is still in advance of those who would seek to rival and overpass 
her. If from 1789 to 1815 Great Britain could hold the empire 
of the seas against all impugnants, @ fortiori, she can hold it 
now. Her powers of attack and defence, whether we look for 
vigour or velocity, are wonderfully increased. Admitting that 
the French, or any other enemy, despite our fleet and our riflemen, 
could land on our shores, which is admitting a great deal too 
much, and more than is ever likely to happen, so long as Great 


* Holinshed, vol. ii. p. 357. ‘ + Mezerey, vol. iii. p. 125. 
t Daniel, Hist. de mee. Campbell’s Adventures, 1 vol. 167. 
§ Walsingham. {| Clarendon. 
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Britain is true to herself, the approach of an invading enemy need 
not be dreaded, for never have Englishmen crossed bayonets with — 
the French, or come into close quarters with them, from the days 
of Cressy and Agincourt to Waterloo, that they have not been 
signally and triumphantly defeated. As General Sir H. Douglas 
in his recently published tract on Naval Warfare with Steam, 
which we have placed at the head of this article, states—‘ Our 
“seamen of all ranks are admitted to have at this time greater 
‘ skill than those of other nations, not only in naval evolutions 
“under sail, but also in the management of steam machinery, and 
“they continue to be diligently trained in all that relates to naval 
‘tactics with wind or steam.’ They are thus prepared to avail 
themselves of every improvement that science and practice can 
suggest. In the words of the same author it is also truly said: 
‘the machinery for the propulsion of a British steamer is the best 
‘that can be executed, and the engineers who attend to it are well 
“known to have greater skill and more experience than men of 
‘the like class in other nations.’ It may, therefore, be predicted 
that the superiority we have so long enjoyed will be rather in- 
creased than diminished under any new or untried power of 
motion. New discoveries in the means and implements of war 
have at all times been attended, as Sir H. Douglas urges, both in 
fleets and armies, by new formations in the array of battle, and 
by modifications in tactical evolutions, but these alterations have 
always been made, as the venerable officer states, by slow degrees. 
It may, therefore, be not presumptuous to conclude, that though 
screw and. steam-ships may be employed as excellent convoys, 
and advantageously distributed as guardships of roadsteads and 
ports—though they may be used in the conveyance of troops to 
short distances, render subsidiary services to vessels becalmed, 
lead out of action or the wake of an enemy dismantled vessels, 
act as guerillas or tirailleurs to a great fleet, or assist in laying a 
large ship alongside an enemy, yet it cannot, on the evidence of 
experience, be safely asserted they can wholly supersede all other 
ships till fuel can be compressed into a smaller space, and im- 
provements be made in the screw, paddle, and paddle-wheels yet 
to be invented. Itis quite true that the best sea-going vessels are 
now fitted with feathering paddles, and that the screw is preferable 
to the paddle-wheel as a propelling implement, but on the other 
hand, it must be admitted that feathering paddles are particularly 
objectionable for ships of war, as they are more likely tu be 
damaged by shot than paddles of the common kind.* Whatever 
be the advantages or disadvantages of the paddle and the screw, 
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however, as applied to ships of war, the screw possesses so many 
advantages over the paddle as to give it a decided preference for 
general purposes. The screw admits of a better, a stronger, and 
more simple vessel. The screw-propelled vessel is also far less 
acted on by head winds, and less subject to the oscillating so un- 
favourable to gunnery. It may be admitted with some qualifica- 
tion, undoubtedly, that steam propulsion annuls a great many of 
the limitations and disabilities imposed by the wind on the evolu- 
tions of fleets, and opens out in a great degree the surface of the 
ocean as a general battle-field. But admitting that this is so, 
success under the new power will depend on the very qualities 
which secured success under the old system—tactical skill, quick 
perception, prompt and resolute execution. If a fleet of steamers 
would experience in breaking an enemy's line none of the difficul- 
ties to which sailing vessels are subject, on the other hand, in the 
opinion of Sir H. Douglas, this manceuvre would not necessarily 
throw a fleet commanded by a skilful tactician into that inextri- 
cable disorder which has often proved decisive of the fate of an 
action. It may be said of well-commanded steam fleets, as was 
said of armies, ‘Entre deux armées pareilles ce sera enfin & qui 
lemportera de génie et de celerité dans les manceuvres.* It must, 
however, be admitted that great steam power occasions great and 
rapid movements which are unfavourable to good gunnery. 
Strategical combinations not always strictly attended to in opera- 
tions with sailing fleets will be indispensable in fleets of steamers. 
Sailing ships carry with them all the provisions and other supplies 
by which they are enabled to keep the sea, but steam-ships being de- 
pendent upon supplies of fuel which must be constantly conveyed to 
the fleet from the ports where the depdéts of coal have been formed, 
require the organization of a system of steam transport equiva- 
lent to that established for keeping open the lines of communica- 
tion between an army in the field and its base of operations. The 
average numbers of days steaming at full power for which vessels 
ean stow coal are for ships of 


. . 4 « dim. 

5l guns ... . . S#days. 

$2 guns ... . . 6 days. 
The French ship the Napoléon, it is said, has stowage sufficient 
for ten days’ consumption, at the full speed of 12} knots per 

hour. 

It is asserted in Sir H. Douglas's treatise that the fleet which, 
in anticipating the manceuvres of an enemy, or in mancuvring 


* Jomini, tom. ii., p. 187. 
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itself to get into action, can put forth the greatest steam-power, 
possesses a decided advantage for which no tactical skill on the 
part of its commander can compensate. But until this pro- 
position be proved by repeated experience, we shall be slow to 
believe in any such theory, however specious or scientific it may 
appear on paper. Sir H. Douglas contends that it is extremely 
probable that if the present improved state of naval gunnery had 
existed in 1805 in the French navy, the divisions of the British 
fleet would have been entirely disabled before they came to a close 
action, as Nelson’s and Collingwood’s divisions advanced at a rate 
not exceeding 1} miles per hour, and the Victory was under the 
fire of some hundreds of heavy guns before she reached the 
enemy's lines. To this supposititious criticism, however, it may 
be answered, that had the French gunnery been better than it 
was, Nelson would have assuredly adopted some other plan to 
get the weather-gage of the enemy. The Commander who twice 
scoured the ocean to the Caribbean Sea, and back again to the 
chops of the Channel, after the French fleet, was not the man to 
be discouraged by any gunnery, however perfect, in his career of 
victory. Conceding, however, that from the application of steam 
propulsion in naval warfare the movements of steam fleets must, 
like those of armies, be conducted on strict tactical principles, 
there is no reason to fear that the country which produced a 
Blake—equally great as soldier and sailor—a Marlborough, a Wel- 
lington, and a Nelson, will not be enabled to manceuvre with as 
much precision and effect on sea as is attainable. Granted that 
the evolutions of ships of war—though this has never yet been 
practically proved—will be susceptible of a precision hitherto 
unknown in the naval service, it may be urged, as a corollary, 
that the nation which has hitherto from its special genius, bent, 
and aptitude best fought, managed, and mancuvred ships under 
the older practice, will best do so also under any new system. 
Steam propulsion is an active agent which, as Sir Howard Douglas 
truly says, seeks the initiative and invigorates execution. In 
offensive operations it must therefore be employed promptly and 
vigorously, and this thorough go-ahead system suits the temper 
and genius of the people of England, who are for acting with an 
energetic will and not by passive resistance. Steam and screw 
ships, it is needless to say, are more peculiarly liable to derange- 
ment and accident than sailing ships, and there is scarcely a 
repair of any very great moment that can be effected at sea. But 
where a steam-vessel is only partially or temporarily disabled, 
there is no engineer who can deal with such a misadventure so 
promptly as the English engineer, machinist, and stoker. It 
seems probable that the new steam warfare may facilitate board- 
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ing, and introduce a class of operations of a more military cha- 
racter. It may be therefore wise for England to be prepared for 
this contingency with larger bodies of marines and troops well 
on their sea-legs, possessing what the French call le pied marin. 
There can be no difficulty in finding such men in our country. 
Every Englishman born on the coast, or on the banks of a river, 
is more or less of a suilor, and could soon be drilled into a perfect 
marine. It is possible that better facilities for boarding may be 
contrived in steam and screw vessels, as well as better deck 
defences. It may be also well worth considering whether every 
ship should not be provided with means of resisting an assault 
when a vessel is actually boarded. All military works on land, 
as Sir H. Douglas observes, are invariably furnished with some 
description of interior defence by which the temporary success 
may not be followed by the entire subjugation of the work. It 
is therefore suggested by the writer whose treatise is before us 
that loopholed barricades should be placed across the termina- 
tions of the quarter-decks and forecastles, and that other defen- 
sive arrangements should also be made to repel boarders. ‘ Expert 
‘riflemen,’ says Sir Howard Douglas (and here all will agree with 
him) ‘firing through scuttles made as formerly on the fighting 
‘decks of ships, might pick off the spongers, loaders, and tackle- 
‘men of a gun through the large gun ports, which ships armed 
“with the heavy guns of the present day require. Of one thing 
we are quite sure, that riflemen, comprising Jdégers, Chasseurs de 
Vincennes, Tirailleurs, and Sharpshooters, will be employed by 
other Powers; and it is therefore necessary that they should be 
employed, drilled, and disciplined by England. In any steam 
warfare, boarding, it is likely, will be more prevalent than under 
the older system. This opinion is universally prevalent among 
French officers. For instance, Admiral de la Susse, in his answer 
to a question proposed to him by L’Enquéte Parlementaire, says 
he attaches the greatest importance to the project of providing 
ships which may be capable of assaulting the enemy at close 
quarters with strong garrisons of troops, as well as of rendering 
ships more capable of resisting assaults. Admiral Jurieu de la 
Graviere, one of the most distinguished officers of France, says, 
in his Guerres Maritimes, ‘ Premeditated boardings are rare in 
‘our times, because boarding is always a dangerous manceuvre to 
‘try. With steam-ships, boardings must become much more 
frequent.’ 

It is, however, in reaping the fruits of victory that the agency 
of steam will possibly be most conspicuously felt. Many vic- 
tories have been fruitless of their just results, because the sails 
and riggings of the victorious ships have been so shattered and 
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damaged that they could not pursue the flying enemy. This is 
not likely to be the case with fleets of steamers, or of screw 
steamers. Their mast may be shot away, but the submerged 
machine is inaccessible to shot ; and unless some means be here- 
after discovered to cripple or destroy the motive power of the 
screw, what is there to prevent the commander of a victorious 
fleet from swiftly and vigorously following up any advantage he 
may have gained? We know already, from an experience of 
fifteen years, what may be effected by steam-tugs in bringing 
sailing ships into positions which may enable them to attack land 
batteries. The Prince de Joinville, in his attack on Tangiers, 
gave a proof of what steam may effect by the power of traction ; 
but, as has been observed by an eminent tactician, manceuvres of 
this kind, if well opposed, would be both dangerous and uncer- 
tain from the difficulty of passing a tow-rope, and the probability 
of its breaking or being cut by a shot, in addition to the risk of 
the steam-tug being disabled.* 

The importance of having a numerous flotilla of steamers to 
manceuvre in shallow waters was made apparent between 1853 
and 1856 during the Russian war. We trust that in any 
future war such vessels may be better constructed and perform 
more efficient service than they did six years ago. It is only 
fair to admit that, within the last three years, a smaller class of 
vessels has been constructed as gun-boats, which competent 
authorities pronounce to be a great improvement on the 
‘ Despatch gun-boats.’ These vessels are lugger-rigged, without 
bowsprit ; and they are sufficiently strong at either or at beth 
ends for action.. In considering the position of the steam and 
screw navy of England, it must be remembered that her iron and 
machines are of superior quality and workmanship to those of 
France, and that, unlike our neighbour, wé have illimitable sup- 
plies of coal on our own soil, which, when they become contra- 
band of war, we may refuse to sell to an alien enemy. We have 
no desire, in anything we have said, to take war as the basis of our 
Treasonings—we do not wish, in anything we say, inconsiderately 
to provoke national animosities or to revive smouldering hatreils. 
But we cannot be insensible that Europe is now in a state of 
excitement and exacerbation, and no one can predict what a day 
may bring forth. 

Commerce has been the corner-stone of the naval power of 
England. The navy of our country has been the child of her 
commerce. It has grown up insensibly with it, and waxed 
stronger and stronger as commerce increased; whereas the 
navy of France has assumed very large proportions, while her 


* Sir Howard Douglas on Naval Warfare, p. 131. 
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domestic commerce has been slowly progressive, and her foreign 
commerce has been either languishing or stationary. When, there- 
fore, we find the state of the French navy of 1858, afloat and build- 
ing, is precisely as we set forth in the following table, what 
must men the least prone to exaggeration or panic think ? 


State of the French Navy in May, 1858. 


Afloat. | Building | 

Classes. 
Steam.| Sail. | Total. ‘Steam.| Sail. | Total. | 

Ships of the Line. . .| 30 | 13 43 | 7 |... | 7 | 50 
37 | 23 | 6 || 3 | 1 18 | 78 
11 | 29 | 3 3 6 | 35 
Floating batteries. . . 5 
Small vowels . . 31 | $1 we 
Screw-transports . . .| 20 | 6 6 26 
221 | 135 | 356 | 28 16 44 | 400 


What must we think, we repeat, when we find 356 vessels, 
great and small, afloat thirteen months. ago, which probably 
amount to 400 in this present July, 1859, if not more. The 
number of French ships of the line and vessels of war, when the 
Enquéte Parlementaire commenced its labours in 1850, amounted 
to 317, and since that period to 1858, without any visible neces- 
sity, they have been increased by an additional 39, making the 
total 356. This, however, is not the whole truth. Eighteen of 
the twenty sailing ships on the stocks in 1850 have been con- 
verted into steamers, and twelve old sailing ships have been 
lengthened, and are converted into screw-steamers of 400 to 450 
horse-power. One of these, the Bretagne, was launched at 
Cherbourg last year: it carries 131 guns, and has engines of 
1000 horse-power. All the new steamers are built after the 
model of the Napoléon, a vessel of 960 horse-power ; and are to 
have engines of nearly the same calibre. It must also be remem- 
bered that the decisions of an absolute government like. that of 
France are continuously and perseveringly acted on till accom- 
plished ; whereas, under a Parliamentary system, we may have 
choppings and changes innumerable—to-day energy and vigour, 
to-morrow apathy and listlessness. Let it not be said that we 
dread the power or resources of any country. That which the 
greatest military genius of modern times, with all Europe crouch- 
ing and cowering at his feet, could not effect, is not likely to 
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be achieved by dilettanti soldiers of this generation, who com- 
mence a military career at fifty. Be this, however, as it may, 
the unquestioned superiority above all rivalry and competition 
which England has enjoyed long enough to look on as an inheri- 
tance, we must ever maintain intact, whether our opponents be 
men of genius and warriors, or men of a commoner stamp ; for it 
was the power of England at sea that first arrested the un- 
bearable tyranny of the great soldier-despot of the last generation 
by land. Qui mari potitur ewm rerum potiri. It was the 
navy of England and the genius of Nelson that saved the liberty 
of Europe, and that may again save it, should the independence 
of nations be rashly or wantonly attacked. ‘These remarks are 
made in no captious or unfriendly spirit to the people of France. 
But publicists must take facts and circumstances as they exist in 
Europe in reference to the safety and independence of England. 
Our country, as an insular and colonial empire, can only main- 
tain her high position by the instrumentality of her navy, and by 
keeping that branch of her service, not merely in a condition to 
protect England against any one Power, but against any combi- 
nation or coalition that may now exist or may be hereafter 
devised. It should always be borne in mind that, in order to 
enable the navy of England to act on equal terms with the navy 
of a Continental nation, it ought to exceed such nation in the 
number of ships of war of like force. It should be remem- 
bered also that, while the navy of France will be collected in 
the ocean and the Mediterranean, on which the arsenals of Brest 
and Toulon are respectively situated, the vessels of our country 
must be dispersed over the whole world with strength sufficient 
to protect the colonies and commerce of the country. It is, 
therefore, we repeat, necessary, to guard our shores, to protect 
our colonies, to protect our commerce, and to maintain our 
ancient name, that we should not only be powerful but prepon- 
derant on the ocean—that we should not only be able to maintain 
our supremacy against any one Power, but against any combina- 
tion or confederation that may exist or be formed against us. 
If we are not in this position of strength and safety, we but invite 
attacks, and offer a premium to invasion. The steam navy at 
present consists of— — 


82 steamers of 90 guns and upwards. 
a +5 of 50 to 90 guns. 
ce of 20 to 50 guns. 

of 20 and under. 


Total 218 
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. There are, besides, 186 steam gun-boats with engines varying 
from 20 to 60 horse-power, and 40 steam-vessels, consisting of 
tenders, store-ships, and tugs. But, although this total of 444 
steamers, great and small, is a considerable force, it is plainly 
not such as the exigencies of the occasion require. The activity 
which has for some time prevailed in our dockyards should be 
increased, and steam gun-boats and screw-steamers be con- 
structed on the model of the Renown. Simultaneously with the 
din of the smithery and the sound of the caulking mallet should 
be the efforts to procure able seamen, stokers, and engineers. 
Already a step has been taken in the right direction in offering a 
bounty of 10l. to seamen, and in the efforts made to procure the 
return of English mariners who are on the Continent of Europe. 
To fortify our whole seaboard is plainly impossible, but efforts 
should be strenuously made to strengthen the Channel-fleet, and 
to protect our commercial ports, havens, and rivers by flotillas 
of gun-boats manned by regular artillerymen ; and, if_ need be, 
by volunteer artillerymen, and detachments of rifle corps. Gunnery 
acquires every day an increased importance in warfare; and as 
England possesses the best cannon and the best rifles in the 
world, she only requires the hands to scientifically point the one 
and to shoulder the other. These cannot be long wanting, con- 
sidering the universality of the movements, during the last three 
months, in the formation of rifle-clubs. There is not now a 
town, a city, or a county in England, scarcely even a considerable 
village, which does not possess its rifle-club. The Enfield rifle, 
Colt’s repeating, Lancaster's, Whitworth’s, and Prince’s rifles, are 
all splendid arms, and, in the hands of brave men, defending their 
native land, their hearths and homes, such arms ought to be 
irresistible. There can be no reason why, in the event of any 
real danger or emergency, rifle-corps should not be at liberty to 
receive persons of the male sex from seventeen to sixty, in sound 
health. Men of from forty to sixty, who, as sportsmen, have 
been in the habit all their lives of handling firearms, are just as 
likely, if not more likely, to make expert marksmen as younger 
men with more eagerness and impetuosity, but less-seasoned 
nerve and experience. We know what was the prowess and 
efficiency of private gentlemen in the Civil Wars of our own 
country—what were the efforts of the Americans in later times 
—and what was achieved by the Tyrolese and Burschen of 
Germany, five-and-forty and fifty years ago; why, then, may we 
not expect much greater results now, when improved arms give 
to the Englishman such an immense superiority? The organi- 
zation and existence of the Victoria Rifles—an admirable corps— 
afford proof positive that English gentlemen, barristers, and 
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landowners, may in a short time be drilled into efficient troops. It 
is recorded that, just thirteen months ago, a body of one hundred 
hussars, provided with Colt’s revolvers, did such execution on an 
overwhelming body of rebels, headed by the Ranee of Jhansi, 
that. they left, in a few minutes, four hundred dead upon the 
field. If, then, every English gentleman above sixty years of 
age (and, therefore, it may be supposed, too old to enter a rifle- 
club) were to provide himself with a Colt, a Daw, or an Adams 
and Dean's revolver, in how great a degree would the defensive 
force of the country be increased? One of Daw’s pistols, charged 
with a quarter of a drachm of powder, it is said by a popular 
authority, will, at one hundred yards, send a bullet through a fir 
plank one inch and a half in thickness.* 

Much attention, we know, has been bestowed of late by the 
Emperor of the French—and it is to his credit—on fire-arms, 
and he has himself invented a piece of artillery about whose 
merits opinions are certainly much divided. But none can 
doubt that the encouragement which he has given to Captain 
Minié and others, who have rendered fire-arms more perfect, has 
had a most beneficial effect on the operations of French armies. 
Had it not been for these arms of precision, as they are called, 
with which the French troops were supplied, the result of the 
recent affair at Montebello might have been widely different; for 
it is acknowledged that the cavalry and Uhlans of the Austrians, 
as well as their artillery, were superior to the French. The 
French ‘arms of precision’ are, however, greatly surpassed by 
the Armstrong gun. This weapon is now wholly made of wrought 
iron, though originally it was partially composed of steel. It is 
a ‘ built-up gun ;’ that is to say, it is composed of separate pieces, 
each piece being of such moderate size as to admit of being 
formed without risk of flaw or failure. By this mode of con- 
struction great strength as well as great lightness are se- 
cured. A 32-pounder, as well as smaller guns, have been 
made upon this principle ; and we believe in the past and the pre- 
sent month of July, 70-pounders and 100-pounders are in the 
course of making. The projectiles to be fired from these guns 
are in all cases made of cast-iron thinly coated with lead ; and 
being of somewhat larger diameter than the bore of the gun, the 
lead is crushed into the rifle-grooves, by means of which the 
necessary rotation is given, while all shake and windage are 
prevented. The projectile for field service admits of being used, , 
as solid shot, shell, or common case. It is composed of separate 
pieces so compactly bound together that it has been fired through 


* The Rifle, and how to Useit. By Busk. p. 48. 
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a mass of oak timber nine feet in thickness without sustaining 
any fracture. When used as a shell, it divides into forty-nine 
regular pieces, and about one hundred irregular pieces. It com- 
bines the principle of the shrapnel and percussion-shell, so that 
it may be made to explode either as it approaches the object or 
as it strikes it. It may be made to explode on leaving the gun, 
in which case the pieces spread out like a fan ; or at very long or 
very short distances. The effect of the shell is well described in the 
speech of Sir W. G. Armstrong. At the banquet given in his honour 
at Newcastle, in the month of May, Sir W. G. Armstrong says :— 


‘I could give you hundreds of examples of the effeets produced 
by these shells during the experiments of the ‘Committee on Rifled 
Cannon ;’ but I will confine myself to a single instance, which I select 
merely because an unusual number of persons happened to be present, 
comprising the Duke of Cambridge and several officers of distinction. 
Two targets, each of nine feet square, were placed at a distance of 
1500 yards from the gun, and seven shells were fired at them. Now, 
the effect of these seven shells was that the two targets were struck 
in 596 places. Similar effects were on other occasions produced at 
distances extending to 3000 yards; so I leave you to judge what 
would be the effect of these shells in making an enemy keep his distance. 
For breaching purposes, or for blowing up buildings, or for ripping a 
hole in the side of a ship, a different construction of shell is adopted, 


the object in that case being to introduce the largest possible charge 
of powder,’ 


The experiments of Sir William Armstrong with these arms 
began five years ago. He had his full share of difficulties, and 
it took him three years of continual application to surmount 
them. In summer, these experiments were carried on between 
three and six A.M. on the sea-coast, or on the wild moor belong- 
ing to Mr. Beaumont, at Allen Heads. Itis satisfactory to think 
that the three ministers of war who have been in office since 
the experiments commenced—viz., the Duke of Newcastle, Lord 
Panmure, and General Peel—have afforded the ingenious in- 
ventor every countenance and support. As to the precision and 
range of these guns, Sir W. Armstrong speaks confidently, as will 
be seen by the following extract from his speech :— 


‘With respect to the precision and range which have been attained 
with these guns, I have but little to add to what General Peel has 
stated ; but I may observe that, since his statements were made, very 
improved results have been obtained. At a distance of 600 yards an 
object no larger than the muzzle of an enemy’s gun may be struck at 
almost every shot. At 3000 yards a target of nine feet square, which at 
that distance looks like a mere speck, has on a calm day been struck 
five times in ten shots. A ship would afford a target large enough to 
be hit at much longer distances, and shells may be thrown into a 
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town or fortress at a range of more than five miles. But to do full 
justice to the weapon, when used at long distances, it will be 
that gunners should undergo a more refined and scientific traini 
than at present; and I trust and believe that both the naval and 
military departments of Government will take the necessary measures 
to afford the proper instruction both to officers and men. It is an 
interesting question to consider what would be the effect of the 
general introduction of these weapons upon the various conditions of 
warfare. In the case of ships opposed to ships in the open sea, it 
appears to me they would simply destroy each other like cats if both 
were made of timber. The day has gone by for putting men in 
armour, but I suspect it is only approaching for putting ships in 
armour. Fortunately, however, no nation can play at that game like 
England ; for we have boundless resources both in the production and 
application of iron, which must be the material for the armour. In 
the case of a battery against a ship the advantage would be greatly in 
favour of the battery, because it would have a steady platform for its 
guns, and it is made of a less vulnerable material, supposing the ship 
to be made of timber. But, on the other hand, in bombarding for- 
tresses, arsenals, or dockyards, when the object to be struck is very 
extended, ships would be enabled to operate from a great distance, where 
they could bid defiance to land defences. In the case of invasion, 
which is, perhaps, the most interesting case to consider, the possession 
of such an artillery would be all-important to the defenders. It would 
robably be impossible to effect a landing if opposed even by field 
batteries of such guns; and if a landing were effected, the retreating 
force would generally be enabled to avail itself of cover, while the 
attacking party would have to advance on the open, where they would 
be awfully cut up.’ 


All this is extremely satisfactory, and gives us better reason to 
hope that the perils of invasion, as well as of war, are daily 
diminished, and go on diminishing, as time flows, by the power 
of science. That power, whether in peace or in war, is always 
on the side of civilization, for the spread of civilization tends not 
merely to diminish war, but to render it shorter and less bar- 
barous. So far, therefore, from looking on Sir William 
Armstrong’s gun as provocative of, or an incentive to, war, we 
on the contrary regard it as tending to the preservation of peace 
—an invention altogether in the interests of humanity. Why is 
this, it may be asked? Because, as it surpasses all other guns 
not merely in its deadly effect but in its extent of range, it 
secures us protection against foreign aggression. Till other 
nations shall possess this arm—and at present there is little 
likelihood of their possessing it—we have the vantage ground. 
The invention, incomparable as it is, is now placed, with all the 
improvements, at her Majesty's service; and Sir W. Armstrong 
receives a salary of 23001. a year for all past and prospective in- 
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ventions of his weapon. No one connected with the Elsmith 
Engine Works has gone into foreign service; and even though 
artificers had done so, none of them are competent to give infor- 
mation on a subject which is within the breast of Sir William 
Armstrong alone. 

‘In native swords and native ranks,’ armed with the Enfield, 
the Whitworth, and the Lancaster rifle, and encompassed with the 
wooden and also with the iron walls of old England, we may bid 
defiance to any invader, or to any combination or confederation 
that may be formed against us, still preserving our laws, our 
constitution, our liberties, and our religion intact against all 
despots, against all liberticides, against all the enemies of free ex- 
pression and free thought, whether military, civil, or ecclesiastical. 


Arr. IV.—(1.) The Italian Valleys of the Pennine Alps: a Tour 
through all the romantic and less-frequented ‘ Vals’ of Northern 
Piedmont, from the Tarentaise to the Gries. By the Rev. 8S. W. 
M.A., F.R.G.S. London: John Murray. 

(2.) A Lady’s Tour round Monte Rosa; with Visits to the Italian 
Valleys of Anzasca, Mastalone, Camasco, Sesia, Lys, Challant, 
Aosta, and Cogne. Ina Series of Excursions in the Years 1850— 
56-58. London: Longman and Co. 

(3.) Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. A Series of Excursions by Mem- 
bers of the Alpine Club. Edited by Jonny Batt, M.R.I.A., F.LS., 
President of the Alpine Club. London: Longman and Co. 


THE season is now close at hand when Paterfamilias is called 
upon to decide the annual question of the autumn tour. There 
are clamorous voices ringing in his ears, holding sprightly con- 
test upon the respective attractions of the German Spas, Switzer- 
land, Italy (North and South), France, and the Pyrenees. Maps 
are spread out, handbooks explored, routes discussed, and ward- 
robes inspected. The din of preparation pervades every corner 
of the household. Now little parties are forming to start toge- 
ther, or in different directions, with strict engagements to meet 
on a certain day at a certain place—in Paris, Geneva, Vienna, 
or, perhaps, amongst the chalets of Savoy, or the vineyards of 
the Rhine. Now the vigorous pedestrian, full of a fresh excur- 
sion into the heart of the Alps, refreshes his memory from his 
old notes, almost obliterated by frequent reference; and having 
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nearly made up his mind as to the when and the where, he next pro- 
ceeds to investigate his touring costume and appurtenances, which, 
being an experienced hand, he knows how to reduce to the lowest 
practical minimum, and to pack into the smallest possible com- 
pass. There stands in the corner the identical alpenstock to 
which he is indebted for much timely help in moments of peril, 
and which is crusted over with memories of Monte Rosa, the 
Matterhorn, Mont Blane, and fifty other giants of the ice regions. 
He snatches it up with an air of delight, balances it for a second 
in his hand, and, finding it as strong, light, and serviceable as 
ever, puts it back again, not quite unconscious of a throb of 
pleasure that vividly recalls the thrill he has often felt when 
breasting the mountain’s side. The well-worn knapsack is over- 
hauled, and its future contents are settled with a forethought that 
neither omits anything that is requisite, nor suffers an inch of 
room to be occupied by anything superfluous. The cap or bonnet, 
Glengarry or Wide-awake, and the suit of plaid, or other material 
combining lightness, airiness, and warmth, being disposed of, the 
last and most important item of all remains—the foot-gear, half- 
shoe, half-boot, laced loosely with a broad tongue up the instep, 
and supported by a sole at least a clear inch thick, glittering over 
with bright knobs of great flattened nails. These mighty shoes 
have been locked up since last year, and the upper-leather is as 
dry and stiff as pasteboard ; but the soles are sound, there is not 
a stitch gone, and the iron with which they are literally shod is 
as firm as granite. They require nothing for the great journey 
but nourishment, and they are accordingly handed over to the 
valet with careful instructions that they shall be kept steeped in 
oil till they are wanted. Other, and very different classes and 
kinds of men, are getting ready. for excursions more or less 
remote. Invalids are beginning to think seriously of Homburg, 
or Vichy, or Baden. Literary tourists, antiquaries, artists, or 
lovers of art, and people who seek only pleasure and excitement, 
and pastures new in the shape of the most recent hotels and 
table-d’hotes, are picking up information from all manner of 
books and all manner of men concerning particular localities. 
One has astrong notion of trying Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
but has not yet obtained an exact programme as to how the 
whole of Scandinavia is to be done in a month ; a second is for 
Styria, where, he hopes to gather some inedited facts about 
arsenic, considered as an indispensable article of food; and a 
third, having set his heart upon Brittany, has his head full of 
smoky picturesque hovels, seaboard superstitions, and the Stones 
of Carnac. 

The picture would admit of considerable enlargement; but we 
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ure afraid that, even without further expansion, it is already open 
to a serious objection. It has not a particle of foundation in fact. 
It is purely an imaginative sketch. It might have applied with 
sufficient accuracy to the England of last year, or the year before, 
or any other year for the last quarter of a century, or more; but 
it has no longer the slightest application to any known existing 
state of things in this country. There is no Paterfamilias from 
Land's End to John-o'-Groat’s exposed to the entreaties of clam- 
bering daughters, endeavouring to coax him into a tour. There 
are no maps spread out for inspection, no handbooks explored, 
no wardrobes inspected. The vigorous pedestrian twirling his 
alpenstock, and examining his Alpine shoes, is a myth; and the 
pleasure hunters and littérateurs, the artists and antiquaries, if 
they are thinking of an expedition for the autumn, are certainly 
not looking in the direction of the Continent. Nous avons 
changé tout cela, if we may venture upon a quotation that has 
become petrified into a sort of proverb. 

There is hardly a spot of earth, over which, in the accessible 
parts of Europe, tourists were wont to range with feelings of 
enjoyment and security, that is not now liable to be blown up at 
a moment's notice, or without any notice at all. France is not 
felt to be safe, for nobody can calculate from hour to hour what 
may, or may not, happen there. Germany, being placed on a 
war footing, and bristling over with bayonets even in its most 
peaceful recesses, is not in a favourable condition to receive 
visitors. Switzerland and Italy are closet. The valleys on both 
sides of the Alps ring with ‘ war's alarums,’ trumpet and drum, 
the roar of artillery, and the clatter of troops, defiling through 
the Passes, or mustering for the protection of the scattered popu- 
lation. From the Italian foot of the Simplon, down past the 
once tranquil waters of the Lago Maggiore, and through the 
vineyards of the Sesia to the margin of the Po, foreign legions 
have carried fire and slaughter, and, which is hardly less oppres- 
sive to the-poor sybarites who dwell therein, levied ruinous ¢on- 
tributions. Warned off these grounds by scarecrows more effi- 
cacious than agricultural strategy ever devised to frighten birds, 
the suppressed traveller must either limit his excursions for the 
present to his own country, or be content for once to accomplish 
the grand tour in his arm-chair. Let him, follow Herrick’s 
advice, and, sitting at ease, sail securely in his map :— 


“ Seeing those painted countries, and so guess 
By those tine shades, their substances ; 
And from his compass taking small advice, 
He may buy travel at the lowest price.” ° 
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It is provoking enough that the Passes and Valleys of the 
Alps should be brought prominently before us at a time when, to 
say the least of our difficulty, it would be extremely inconvenient 
to visit them. ‘The practical function of books of travel, full of 
observation and description, and bright with maps and pictures, 
is to stimulate a love of adventure in their readers ; but it is of 
little use to awaken a taste for wandering abroad, when prudence 
compels us to stay at home. Nevertheless, sermons may be had 
from stones, and the narratives of travellers abound in details of 
life and scenery from which he who stays at home may extract 
ample entertainment and instruction. All that is required, then, 
of the reader is, that he should settle himself comfortably in his 
library lounge, and we will transport him on the instant into the 
heart of the Alps. : 

In the grey light of a crisp morning we leave Geneva, on our 
way through the wonderful vale of Maglan, and on past Sal- 
lenches and St. Gervais, to Chamouni, where from the windows of 
our hotel we gaze up straight into the clouds at the peak of 
Mont Blanc. ‘The place is familiar to everybody, and we jot it 
down merely to indicate a certain line of country with which, we 
take it for granted, most tourists are acquainted. Up to this 
point our route has lain through Savoy. Ascending the Alps 
at the extremity of the Valley of Chamouni, by the pass of 
the Téte Noir or the Col de Balme, we enter that part of Switzer- 
land which is known as the Valais. We are now in the Valley of 
the Rhone, with that irregular ridge of the Pennine Alps on our 
right hand, which may be described as beginning with the Mont 
Blanc cluster in the west, and terminating high up in the north- 
east with the Gries Glacier, which looks back from its frozen 
height upon the sunny plains of Piedmont. The Rhone valley 
runs along the whole of this region, north of the Pennine ridge ; 
but it is not with that side of the mountains we are at present 
concerned, but with the opposite, or southern side, where the 
Alps descend into Italy. The Pennine Alps form the natural 
boundary between Piedmont and Switzerland. ‘They embrace 
some of the most famous spots, famous alike for their grandeur 
and their traditions. The Great St. Bernard, Mont Cervin, 
Monte Rosa, belong to this range. It was over these moun- 
tains, according to some authorities, that Hannibal crossed into 
Italy ; it was upon the crests of these all but inaccessible heights 
the Romans established a highway to remoter conquests ; here, 
too, the French artillery swept all obstacles before them on their 
victorious progress to Marengo; and the pass of the Simplon, in 
spite of a thousand desolating avalanches, remains.a lasting 
memorial of the genius of Napoleon. This vast chain of moun- 
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tains, allowing for considerable irregularity in the outline, may 
be loosely represented by a bent bow, within the semicircle of 
which lies the flat pestilential basin of the valley of the Rhone, 
the outer side being marked in all directions by deep vals or 
glens, through which runlets and torrents, formed by the melting 
of the upper snows, rush down into the fields and vineyards, and, 
uniting their waters below, form the principal rivers of the king- 
dom of Sardinia. The valley of the Rhone, on the other side, 
is as well known as any of the common tracks over which pro- 
eessions of English have travelled yearly since the Peace; but 
the Italian glens of the Pennine range are comparatively un- 
trodden by our countrymen. A few adventurers have wandered 
into the Allée Blanche, at the eastern base of Mont Blanc, or 
made their way to Turin by Aosta or Chatillon, or pushed on to 
the Mutterhorn or Monte Rosa; but the greater part of the vals, 
especially those running close up to the Alps, out of the way of 
the usual routes, have seldom been explored. It is to this net- 
work of rifts and gorges the Rev. Mr. King’s volume is entirely 
devoted. With signal perseverance and success, he made the 
tour of nearly all the vals, not satisfied with tracing them as far as 
he could find house accommodation for himself and his wife, who 
accompanied him, but frequently penetrating far beyond the last 
vestiges of a chalet, till, barred from farther progress by preci- 
pices or glaciers, he found himself in savage solitudes rarely dis- 
turbed before except by the scream of wild birds, or the foot of 
the chamois or the chasseur. 

Mr. King’s track on the map resembles the trail of a fly tra- 
velling backwards and forwards, up and down, and round about, 
over a sheet of paper. He starts from the Great St. Bernard by 
the Col de Serena for Courmayeur, then round by the Allée 
Blanche to the Little St. Bernard, and back again to Courmayeur, 
from whence he descends to Aosta, where preparations are made 
for what may be considered the commencement of the exploring 
expedition. Passing over the neighbourhood of Mont Blane as 
familiar ground, the first experience we have of the less-frequented 
scenery and rough life of the mountains is in the Val Pellina, which 
our travellers ascendto Prezayen. From this remote point, dropping 
down to the Col de Versonez, we are carried over to the Val 


Tournanche, the head of which brings us up to the Theodule > 


Pass close to the Mutterhorn ; and from thence we descend into 

a network of glens, large and small, the bare enumeration of 

which would fill half a page, rnnning in and out at the base 

of the Pennine range, until at last we emerge into the plea- 

sant orchards of the Val Sesia, and the trellised gardens of the 

Val D’Ossolo, ascending once more through well-known haunts, 
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to recross the Alps into the Valley of the Rhone by the Gries 
Glacier. 

A route, or routes, conducting us over a part of the same 
ground, we find described with intelligence and vivacity by the 
lady who publishes an account of the tour round Monte Rosa. 
Her visits to the Queen of the Alps, as all the explorers call 
Monte Rosa, were made on three different occasions. The first 
time she went by the Gemmi Pass, ascending through the Swiss 
valley of St. Nicholas to the Gorner Glacier, at no great distance 
from the Theodule Pass, which takes the crest of the Pennine 
range between the Mutterhorn and Monte Rosa. Having ob- 
tained this near view of the mountains on the western side, she 
returned into the Valais, recrossed the Alps by the St. Bernard 
Pass, and terminated at Courmayeur, where she enjoyed the mag- 
nificent panorama of Mont Blanc from the Allée Blanche. On 
her second_visit, some six years afterwards, she went over the 
Gries Glacier, which she assures us she crossed on foot in twenty 
minutes, into the valley of the Rhone, and again by the valley of 
St. Nicholas to the Gorner Glacier; then retracing her steps to 
Stalden, she went up the valley of the Saas over the Monte Moro 
Pass on the east of Monte Rosa. This is a pass which, we may 
note as we go on, must be done on foot. No cattle can traverse 
it, except the Swiss cows, which beat the mules in mountain 
labour. Difficult as it is, the fair traveller makes light work of 
it; and is even so elated by her success that she attempts a 
glissade on the Italian side, which one cannot be much surprised 
to learn was a failure. The descent from this point to Macugnaga, 
where vou get the finest view of Monte Rosa, is so precipitous as 
to render the passage from the Italian side into Switzerland 
extremely tvilsome, and, for a lady, almost impracticable. The 
great view here is to be obtained from the glacier, but bad 
weather prevented our heroine from making the attempt, and she 
consoled herself for the disappointment by striking off into the 
ambrosial valley of Anzasca, which runs almost parallel with the 
Alps, and has all the characteristics of the Italian climate. Here 
she takes leave of us, en route for Venice. The third visit takes us 
over the Grimsel, with excursions to the Miirjelen See and the 
Aletsch Glacier, across the Simplon to Domo D’Ossola, and back 
through the Val Anzasca to Macugnaga, this time visiting the 
Glacier. The subsequent journey runs southward, farther and far- 
ther away from Monte Rosa, but still through the Italian valleys of 
the Alps. It is full of variety ; down the Val Ollocia, across the 
Baranca Pass, and through the Val Mastalone to Varallo on the 
Sesia, a spot which is highly recommended as a good centre for 
operations in this part of the Alps. From Varallo we make an 
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excursion to the lake of Orta and Omegna, then take the Val 
Sesia to Gressoney by the Col D’Ollen, ascending the Gemstein 
by the way. From Gressoney we push on to Aosta, attempting 
the ascent of the Pic de Grivola, considered by Mr. King the 
grandest scene in the Alps, but obliged to relinquish it in 
consequence of the state of the weather, and finally back to 
Chatillon, where we are dismissed, the lady taking her departure 
in an open caleche for Turin. 

The difficulties of the undertakings indicated in these naked 
outlines, especially of Mr. King’s tour, which we have not ven- 
tured to follow in detail, cannot be at all comprehended by any 
lady or gentleman whose acquaintance with the Alps has been 
made through books, maps, and panoramas. The picturesque 
individuals who are seen scaling the face of Mont Blanc in 
Mr. William Beverley’s charming picture convey a very insuffi- 
cient notion of the toils incidental to a few weeks of real hard 
work in the Alps. We are far from underrating the fag and 
hazards of Mont Blanc; but it is the exploit of a holiday, after 
all, every step and risk of which is mapped out and provided for 
beforehand. You ascend from a well-ordered hotel in the valley, 
and carry with you ample creature comforts and resources against 
all possible mishaps. A troop of guides and fellow-travellers 
accompany you, and the party take to the mountain as merry as 
a ring of marriage bells. The whole thing is done in sight of 
the village below, from whence your gallant progress is encou- 
ragingly watched through numerous telescopes. You feel that 
the eyes of Chamouni, and, through them, the eyes of the Times 
and the world, are on you. In the ordinary course of events, 
nothing can happen to you, unless you are lost in a snow-storm, 
or buried under an avalanche, casualties which ought not to 
happen, as you have the power of picking your own weather. 
But turn away from Mont Blanc, and set your face towards the 
spurs of the mountains, and the worn beds of the torrents, and 
the ravines and abysses stretching down southwards, where you 
must no longer pamper your imagination with visions of table- 
d’hotes, however rude, nor hope for any of the appliances of that 
civilized life you have left behind you on the plains. This is an 
achievement, if you will, that demands nerve, pluck, hardihood, 
great powers of endurance, mental and physical, and practical 
knowledge of what ought to be done, a how to doit. Here 


there are no hostelries to receive you at the end of a hard day’s 
journey, you have little help from guides, itineraries there are 
none, even mules are only occasionally available, and your main 
reliance, in the long run, must be upon your own courage, 
energy, and determination. Few men are qualified in all respects 
for enterprises of this nature, and Mr. King is one of them. He 
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has the right sort of experience; can put up with the worst in- 
conveniences; knows how to set about his work, and can go 
through it, no matter how unpropitious it turns out, without 
flinching ; and to these valuable qualifications he adds scientific 
and scholarly accomplishments, which contribute materially to. 
lighten and brighten the path of the Alpine tourist. 

His first consideration is to reduce his luggage to the lowest 
possible weight, and the most portable form. His contrivances 
for this purpose evince genius. The lady must have a mule, 
although she is a capital pedestrian, and, upon occasion, has 
walked as much as fourteen hours ina day. The mule must have 
a side-saddle, and the side-saddle is one of the most important 
characters in the drama. It is constructed on a special prin- 
ciple, by which its utility is extended far beyond that of side- 
saddles in general. It is furnished with rings, from which stray 
odds and ends may be hung; it is balanced by two saddle-bags 
filled with all manner of miscellaneous traps; and-it has a water- 
proof case fastened behind, capable of containing the herbarium, 
the cooking apparatus, and the whole of the wardrobe and spare 
wraps. Here are all the requisites for a two months’ tour, and 
the whole, complete as it is, does not weigh more than sixty 
pounds. It is the work of an artist, and none but an artist can 
pack it properly. ‘The balance must be adjusted to a nicety, and 
the seat must be made firm, or the rider may be exposed to serious 
danger. This task Mr. King invariably performed himself. He 
found that the muleteers had no notion of such matters, and that 
they generally used up all the straps and cords in absurd knots 
before the packing was half done. 

The necessity for ladies who undertake these mountain expe- 
ditions providing themselves with side-saddles is urgently dwelt. 
upon by the author of the tour of Monte Rosa. The Piedmontese 
innkeepers are beginning to understand the nature and uses of 
side-saddles, but, with rare exceptions, such a thing is never to 
be found in those places where they are most wanted. Ladies. 
are expected to ride either @ la Tatar, or upon huge clumsy 
contrivances which render the journey alike uncomfortable and. 
dangerous. The ordinary resource is a great pack-saddle, big 
enough for a horse, with a sort of horn in front as a substitute 
for a pommel, a handful or two of hay strewn over the top, covered 
with a cloth or a sheepskin, the whole projecting far out on 
each side beyond the mule, and strapped round the animal in 
the too sanguine hope of keeping all steady. Such are the arrange- 
ments under which a lady sets fourth to ride—where riding is 


practicable, and a mule can be procured—in the rifts and glens: 
of the Italian Alps. 
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On Mr. King’s journey there were many places where even the 
baggage-mule was useless, and the requisite luggage was carried 
by a peasant—generally a woman. In other places, as in the 
Val Champorcher, mules are almost unknown, and the sight of 
a lady mounted and scrambling up perilous places, at the apparent 
risk of immediate destruction, excited much wonder and fright. 
The danger in those cases is not always so imminent as it looks ;. 
but danger there is, nevertheless. Mules have inveterate habits 
that sometimes perplex even the most experienced mountaineers ; 
as, for example, their custom of dropping their heads suddenly 
to drink, or to snatch at a tuft by the path-side, or, as some 
ancient muleteers have told us, to smell the ground before them. 
If the rider be not constantly on the qui vive, this abrupt action 
will inevitably pitch him or her over the animal's head ; and as 
the track, in nine instances out of ten, overhangs an abyss, we 
need not suggest the probable consequences of such an accident. 
Another vexatious habit of the mule is that of keeping close on 
the outside of the track, by which the rider is fairly dangled and 
jerked in the air over the edge of the precipice. This propensity is 
supposed to be inherited from the old race who used to be loaded 
with great packs,when the wholetraffic across the Alps was entrusted 
to their backs. The fear of striking its huge panniers against 
the mountain, and thus incurring the hazard of being pitched 
over, is said to have originally led this reasoning beast of burthen 
to adopt the precaution of getting as much sea-room as possible 
on the inner side, trusting to its own sure-footedness for safety 
on the other. ‘The mule is no doubt perfectly secure, if the 
rider can only be prevailed upon to think so, and leave it to 
itself; the real risk arises from the nervousness so critical a situa- 
tion is calculated to inspire, especially in a novice. Hardly less 
alarming, and certainly more dangerous, is the irresistible desire, 
inherent in all mules, to indulge in a stretch and roll on the 
ground, wherever a bit of green level or dusty road is to be had. 
The brute is exceedingly unceremonious on such sportive occa- 
sions, giving no further notice of its intention than by stretching 
out its fore and hind legs to the utmost extent; and, if once 
— to accomplish that preliminary yawn of the muscles, 

ardly any force of hand can arrest its downward course. ‘This 
is especially perilous to a lady, as the mule, for some inexplicable 
gratification of its own, generally chooses to roll over on the off- 
side. Mrs. King had several narrow escapes. On one occasion 
her mule very nearly succeeded in getting a luxurious roll on a 
refreshing scrap of greensward toppling over the edge of a deep 
ravine; and the baggage suffered fearfully whenever the animat 
was incautiously left for a moment to its own humours. It is 
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only fair, however, to acknowledge that to the steadiness and 
coolness of the mule the fair traveller was often indebted for safe 
convoy under circumstances of serious danger. Once, in the 
Val Pellina, the mule, alarmed by the report of a chasseur’s rifle, 
started back, and its hind hoofs rested on the brink of a chasm. 
Half an inch more must have consigned both to destruction ; 
‘ut the animal understood the peril, and, terrified as it was, 
measured its distance accurately with a self-control which, in a 
human being, would be called presence of mind. A remarkable 
proof of sure-footedness was given by the same mule in ascending 
the steep face of a chasm by the torrent of the Champorcher. 
The animal had to climb up the precipice without any other 
footing than that of rough steps cut in the rock, in some places 
merely scarped on the surface, and in others all but obliterated, 
ps gored as this precarious ladder neared the summit. A single 
false step was death to mule and rider. Mr. King wished his 
wife to dismount; but it was too late—there was no room; and, 
he adds, ‘I looked on with no little anxiety, while Mora [all the 
“mules have names, to which they answer as readily and tractably 
‘ as children], with marvellous sureness and sagacity, carried her 
‘across places which had barely afforded me foothold, steadying 
‘ herself on the smallest inequalities, and holding on to the ledge 
‘ with scarce a slip.’ This feat was witnessed by a woman who 
was tending cows below, and who looked up in agony, with 
clasped hands, expecting every instant to see the lady precipitated 
into the valley, a fall of many hundred feet. 

Dangers of other kinds, which it is not possible to foresee or to 
devise any protection against, await the traveller in these unfre- 
quented districts. Amongst a cluster of glaciers close to Mont 
Avril, a crevasse suddenly opened a few feet behind our tourists 
on a spot over which they had just providentially passed. The 
sound accompanying this incident is decasiiend as that of ‘a loud 
“sudden crack, followed by a tremendous ripping, crashing roar, 
‘loud as thunder, which shook the ice under their feet. The 
opening of a crevasse is so seldom actually witnessed, that instead 
of creating trepidation it excited the most intense interest in the 
adventurous explorers, who immediately hurried back to watch it 
running right and left, for several hundred yards, and to see the 
ice-field which they had crossed only a moment before, sinking, 
with a slow undulating heave, into an inclined position. ‘The 
‘ noise,’ says Mr. King, ‘ of the tearing asunder of the great body 
‘ of ice above and below us, and the appearance of the large mass 
‘slowly heaving over, were both grand and startling. They 
were too much absorbed in its magnificence to be quite conscious 
of the imminent perils that surrounded them, as they stood 
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gazing on that wondrous spectacle. In the Lys glacier they 
lost themselves in a labyrinth of huge crevasses and ice-waves, 
and had great difficulty in discovering a way out practicable for 
the lady. At last they found a route which was tolerably easy, 
except one formidable part, which consisted of a bridge of slippery 
ice, a mere edge of a few inches wide, spanning a crevasse several 
yards broad, and of sightless depth, ‘its tremendous-looking 
‘ walls, of an exquisite blue-green, reflecting an unearthly light 
‘in the awful chasm.’ A tremulous step, a slip, a vibration of 
the air, a quiver of that thread of ice, and all was over. The 
— had to cross this fearful bridge, and she did it with perfect 
safety. 

These vals, especially towards their heads, are frequently un- 
inhabited for many a long stretch; even the cheese chalets, 
which sometimes singly, and sometimes in little groups, relieve 
the solemn loneliness of the scene, disappearing as you penetrate 
farther and farther into the mountains. The traveller, con- 
sequently, who undertakes an excursion to a remote point, unless 
he has calculated his route, and noted his time very carefully, 
must make up his mind to the chance of being benighted long 
before he can find his way back to the shelter‘of a roof. This 
is a worse evil than any you are likely to be involved in by 
the pranks of mules. To be caught in the twilight of the 
mountains, fast deepening into night, miles upon miles away 
from a village or a hut, with the certain knowledge that there yet 
lie between you and your destination glaciers scarred over by 
crevasses which are dangerous even in the daylight, and stony rifts, 
and glens coursed by roaring torrents, and, almost more alarming 
than all the rest, intricate forests of pine and larch, increasing in- 
definitely the difficulties of the steep places you have to descend, 
is one of those incidents which no general description can bring 
out palpably to the imagination. Details are necessary to render 
intelligible the minute step-by-step terrors of such an adventure ; 
but details of this kind, formidable as they are at the time, are apt 
to fade on the memory when the danger is over, and to furnish 
topics for valiant mirth rather than for admonition. ‘Tourists, 
however, in the comparatively untrodden passes of the Alps, 
whatever other precautions they may neglect, should always be in 
advance of the sunset. They must set out early, and choose a 
favourable state of the weather, if they value their safety. ‘There 
are many instances of perils of this kind in the books before us. 
In one case, a pedestrian endeavouring to grope his way in the 
dark, nearly walked over the edge of a precipice, where destruc- 
tion was inevitable. 

The weather in these high latitudes is a consideration of the 
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last importance. Mr. King and his courageous companion were 
lost in a mist on a ridge of the Col d'Egua, and might never have 
been found again but for a chance such as future travellers would 
be rash to calculate upon. The Col d’Egua is one of the ridges 
that spring from the Signal Kuppe, the most easterly buttress of 
Monte Rosa. The morning had set in gloomily, and foreboded 
a dismal day; but, encouraged by a glimpse of sunshine, Mr. 
and Mrs. King set out. By noon they reached the head of the 
glen, from whence a track in the direction of the pass was visible 
on the face of the mountain. A heavy mist began to settle down 
on the valley like a curtain, and presently it turned to a drizzling 
rain. They persevered, notwithstanding, and struck right up 
the now invisible path. The mist was so dense that they 
were obliged to keep together; and even when close to each 
other, their hazy figures loomed into sight like great shapeless 
giants. At last, after incredible scrambling and climbing, partly 
up a narrow sheep-track, on the edge of an abyss, with the 
clouds rolling at their feet, they reachest the crest of the pass. 
Here they had hoped to enjoy that view of Monte Rosa which 
is considered the finest of all, embracing the whole of the chief 
peaks in one frame; but the drenching mist swept in thick gusts 
round them, and it was as much as they could do to distinguish 
each other as they stood about the cairn that marks the summit. 
To increase their chagrin, they had neglected their provender, and 
were forced to dine as they could on some hard black bread, 
which they had fortunately brought with them. Having dis- 
patched their comfortless repast in a cold shiver, enlivened by a 
little snow to quench their thirst, for they had neither wine nor 
spirits, the two travellers, the mule, and the muleteer prepared 
to return, not one of them knowing the route. For a short 
distance they descended a steep incline of loose gneiss, when all 
traces of a track vanished at the foot of a rock ; a drizzling mist, 
mixed with snow, set in, and they began to contemplate, with 
what feelings we may imagine, the prospect of being kept out on 
the wild mountains all night. In the desperate hope of dis- 
covering a track somewhere, Mr. King and the muleteer, leaving 
the lady at the foot of the rock with the mule, made different 
circles, wider and wider, signalling to each other as they sweptround 
and round. Their search was in vain ; they found nothing but stony 
wastes, morasses, and precipices. At length the muleteer shouted 
up from a ravine below, where he had detected a track. The 
others quickly joined him, and they followed the narrow mark up 
and down, over shingly débris, till it totally disappeared. Two hours 
were lost in these experiments; and being now convinced that 
they were entirely wrong, they resolved to return to the rock. 
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On-their way, scrambling back, they wakened the echoes by a 
loud shout, having little hope of a response; when, to their 
inexpressible delight, it was answered by an Alpine note, 
evidently from a shepherd. They made their way towards the 
voice ; it was far above them on the mountains, and they opened 
vocal communications with it through the mist, begging it to 
come down to their help—a petition which was sturdily refused, 
until the request was accompanied by the promise of a liberal 
reward. The owner of the voice was a shepherd, who had been 
to the Val Ollocia early in the morning, as guide to a priest, and 
was now on his way home over the lonely col. Afraid of being 
benighted himself, hé contented his conscience with putting them 
on the right path, and giving them directions how to follow it. 
These hints, slight as they were, saved them. - But a long 
distance lay before them; and it was with great difficulty, and 
only by constant vigilance and the aid of a compass, that they 
managed to get safely to the stone hovels of Baranca, over 
swamps and rocky flats, and through narrow gullies resembling 
the beds of watercourses. 

Nearly all the vals running up to the Alps on the Italian side 
are marked by two distinctive characteristics in the scenery and 
the people. The mountains and glaciers, glens, torrents, and 
forests, become wilder and*grander, and more desolate, as you 
get nearer and nearer to the great chain that divides Savoy from 
the Valais; and in proportion as you leave behind you the charms 
of the Italian climate, and its picturesque associations, you also 
leave behind the evidences of Italian life and character. The 
transition is felt most forcibly on coming down from the 
mountains. You find yourself in a few hours completely out of 
the atmosphere of the glaciers, and surrounded on all sides by 
clusters of grapes on trellises, hanging from leafy roofs on the 
roadsides, castles perched on romantic cliffs, or nestling in 
slumbering woods, rich fields of maize, and canals bordered by 
walnut-trees, with cicadas singing in them. This change is even 
more impressive than that of the ascent, which is necessarily more 
gradual and less startling. One of the most remarkable of these 
marvellous slides of scenery is the descent of the Lys, where, 
dropping down from vast plateaux and precipices of ice, you come 
suddenly upon quaint old houses projecting over the beds of 
torrents, displaying opén balconies garnished with pumpkins 
and skins of wine lying out in the sun to get mellow, and little 
gardens dancing in among the rocks, gay with sunflowers and 
gaudy crops of haricots, and shaded by chestnuts, peach, and fig- 
trees, which have displaced the larch and pine of the upper 


mountains. The transition to the Val d'Aosta presents, perhaps, 
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the broadest antithesis of all. Unlike those valleys that open out 
from the glaciers and spurs of the Alps, carrying down to some 
extent the coolness of the higher ranges, the Val d'Aosta, which 
runs parallel with the mountains at some distance from them, is 
distinguished by stifling heat, in addition to the other attributes 
of an Italian climate, the fruit, flowers, and glowing vegetation. 
Nor is it merely that the heat is oppressive, but that it generates 
a persecution of insects, from which there is no escape. Wher- 
ever the traveller goes he is handed over, bound hand and foot, 
to the flies. They swarm on tables, chairs, windows, and every 
practicable spot where there is room for a pin’s point: they dart 
into his eyes, crumple themselves up under the roots of his hair, 
blacken his soup, thicken his sauce, and drown themselves by 
myriads in his wine, his mustard, and his vinegar; he cannot 
open his mouth without swallowing a shoal of them; and the 
art of eating and drinking in the Val d'Aosta becomes ultimately 
reduced to the exercise of the finest skill to avoid eating and 
drinking flies. The change from the nipping air, damp mists, 
and variable temperature of the peaks and glaciers, may be 
readily conceived. 

The social characteristics are no less distinctly marked. In 
* the lower part of the valleys we have the Italian costume, habits, 
and modes clearly developed. The people are idle, and live in 
the sun, and trust to climate for everything. Cultivation does 
little or nothing; hardly any artificial means are employed to 
forward the crops; the surface is scarcely scratched by a primi- 
tive instrument in the hands of a lazy peasant, and the luxuriance 
which—in spite of all this slovenlinesss and indolence—crowns 
the season, is to be ascribed solely to the soil and the sun. 

In the upper reaches of the valleys all is different. Here we 
have a German race, German costumes, German habits of thrift 
and toil, and the German language, dissolving here and there 
into strange mixed dialects. No two kinds of life can be more 
highly contrasted. Rima, up the Val Sermenta, at the head of a 
group of chains diverging in a south-easterly direction from 
Monte Rosa, may be pointed out as a pattern sample of a Teu- 
tonic settlement in the High Alps. It is shut in by precipices 
on all sides from the rest of the world, and the approaches to it 
are difficult and intricate. It consists of a lonely cluster, of 
houses, of unmistakeable German character, built on a grassy 
knoll under wild overhanging ridges that keep them in eternal 
gloom. The deep winter, with its long nights and dreary days, 
lasts in this forlorn place from November to May or June, and, 
as a natural consequence, scarcely a sprinkle of vegetation relieves 
the primeval desolation of the scene. The population of this little 
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colony is under two hundred. Why, or how they ever came here, 
forms part of the general problem of the German migration which 
is supposed to have taken place centuries ago from the opposite 
side of the mountains ; but that they are here, and that they retain 
the usages and speak the tongue of the fatherland, are matters 
which the Alpine traveller may easily determine for himself. 
Both men and women are robust and energetic; but the men, 
according to the custom which prevails amongst their people 
in the open time of year, are occupied elsewhere on lucrative 
pursuits, leaving the tending of the cattle, the gathering in of the 
crops, and the household and labouring work of every kind to 
their families ; so that a stranger visiting one of their solitary 
villages might at first sight suppose that it was inhabited exclu- 
sively by women. Yet this handful of colonists, far away from the 
action of advancing civilization, have preserved their traditional in- 
tellectual tendencies, and are careful to bestow upon their children 
all the advantages in the way of education they can command. 
It may be affirmed of these villagers that reading and writing are 
universal accomplishments amongst them, and that in some cases, 
as at Rimella, where they have a little museum of art and natural 
history, they carry their pursuit of knowledge still further. They 
maintain, also, the old spirit of independence, and hold little 
intercourse with the population of the lower valleys. This isola- 
tion necessarily leads to the formation of inter-relations, which 
usually tend to degeneracy and demoralization. But in these 
instances no such results appear to have followed. ‘ Considering 
‘the smallness of their respective populations,’ observes Mr. King, 
‘and that all are intricately connected by the closest cousinship, 
‘it is a remarkable fact, of which I could find no satisfactory 
‘solution, that they are so signal an exception to the usual per- 
‘nicious effects of frequent intermarriage, both mental and 
‘ physical.’ 

The date of these German settlements is unknown. The time 
when the strange race appeared on the summits of the Alps, and 
the circumstances under which they established themselves there, 
are matters of conjecture. It is supposed that they originally 
came from the Valais, and, crossing the mountains, took posses- 
sion of those rigorous and remote spots which the Italians were 
too sybaritic to desire, and too lazy to contest. The places 
earliest invested were probably Macugnaga, Gressoney, Rimella, 
and Alagna, coming in by the Monte Moro pass, and so down 
the precipitous face of the mountains, where they were unlikely to 
meet with any opposition. They are now scattered in other 
places, and are to be found so far to the east as the head of the Val 
Formazza, where the people are all of German descent, and may 
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be primally traced, probably, to an incursion over the Gries. Mr, 
King is of opinion that the population of the upper valley of the 
Val d’Ayas is also of Teutonic origin, and he finds many sugges- 
tive evidences of the fact in the names, language, and customs of 
the people. Here, as in all the former settlements, the male 
portion of the inhabitants go away in the summer-time, and work 
im distant towns in various occupations, bringing home their gains 
to their families in the winter. In Gressoney this migration 
proceeds upon a much bolder scale. The young men start early 
in life, and go into Switzerland, Piedmont, or elsewhere, to seek 
their fortunes in commerce, or through any other channels they 
can secure; and when they have realized a sufficient indepen- 
dence, they return, and settle down in their native village. The 
best families in Gressoney have been built up in this way. Nor 
does the pastoral pursuit or the household economy suffer from 
the absence of the men. The patient toil of these people produces 
excellent pasturage and rich corn-fields close under the rim of the 
glacier; and although the tillage, the cattle, the cheese-making, 
and the whole drudgery of every kind devolve on the women, 
there are no spots better cultivated, or relatively more productive, 
than those which owe their prosperity exclusively to female 
hands. 

The costume of the German peasantry testifies generally to 
their origin, and is well adapted to their employments, especially 
in the Val d’Ayas, where they wear wide-awake hats and a high 
shirt with a collar like that of aman. In most of the German 
communities there is no distinction between the dresses of the 
higher and inferior classes. The red skirt and bodice of coarse 
woollen cloth is common to women of all ranks, with the loose 
black jacket thrown over the arm, and, on festivals and holidays, 
the famous old German helmet-cap worked with gold and silver. 
In Rimella both colours and shapes are special, and, probably, 
represent a particular district of the old country: an open blue 
jacket, with a low red bodice, and white shirt fringed with lace 
and confined by gilt buttons ; blue petticoat reaching only to the 
knees, with a broad stripe of red round the hem, blue cloth 
trousers confined and embroidered at the ankle, no stockings, and 
leather sandals with blue latchets. The Italian costumes are 
more vivid, but less picturesque. They vary considerably, and 
in some places become mixed up with the fashions of their 
neighbours. Perhaps the most distinctive is that of the lower 
section of the Val d'Aosta, where the traveller is surrounded by 
a population glittering in scarlet and blue—the women in scarlet 
cloth dresses and blue aprons, and the men in blue coats, red 
leggings, and scarlet waistcoats faced with blue, the whole sur- 
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mounted by scarlet woollen caps. But the most singular dress in 
the Italian valleys is that which prevails in the neighbourhood of 
Mont Blanc on the east side, and which is appropriately called the 
‘habit rouge.’ It is literally red from head to foot. A peasant 
in the height of the mode wears a tailed coat of red cloth, red 
knee breeches, and red stockings, and crowns his flaming figure 
with a red jockey-cap. This extraordinary costume bears a close 
similarity, as Mr. King observes, to the dress of the barrel-organ 
monkeys, and suggests a suspicion of the source from whence the 
' showman derived that grotesque caricature. 

The chalets that are met with in lonely nooks and recesses 
form one of the most remarkable features of life in the upper 
valleys. They are inhabited only for about three months in the 
year, when the shepherds come up from the villages to look after 
the mountain pasturages, and are constructed of the rudest and 
readiest materials that can be got together to serve the temporary 
purpose for which they are intended. They can scarcely be said 
to be used as dwellings. The existence of the herdsman is 
wholly out of doors, with the exception of about four or five 
hours, when, after the fatigues of the day, he lies down to rest, 
and needs no down to induce coy slumber. The chalet is simply 
a hut of stones, built up against the rocks, and covered in with 
loose shingle. Itis utterly destitute of furniture, and is devoted 
exclusively to cheese. A large caldron swings in the centre, or 
up in a corner, over a fire of pine logs made on the floor of naked 
rock. Pots and pans and spoons, and cheeses and cheese-cloths, 
are scattered about or hung up on the walls. Beds and tables 
are unknown; and the herdsman carries about with him the only 
sitting accommodation he requires, in the shape of a milking-stool, 
which is permanently strapped round him, and, with its one 
wooden leg standing out straight behind, looks very much like a 
tail. Sometimes these chalets are strewn up the wild heights at 
great distances from each other, and sometimes they are formed in 
groups. In thelatter case, when they assume something of the air of 
au pastoral settlement, the goats and cows having free quarters in 
common with their keepers, there is an occasional, but very rare, 
attempt at sometling like domestic arrangements: a rude flooring 


of pine, a scrap of wainscotting, a primitive table and benches,’ 


and a shakedown of hay or straw, with a skin over it for a bed. 
This rough interior, which is generally lighted by the pine fire, 
is filled with stifling smoke, through which the bearded faces of 
the herdsmen loom rather alarmingly; and, were it not for the 
innocent implements and rural evidences that surround the tra- 
veller who finds his way into one of these places for the night, he 
might easily suppose he had fallen into the hands of banditti. 
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Nor are the shepherds, in one aspect at least, very far removed 
from banditti. They are nearly all contrabandists, especially 
those that have their pastures nearest to the practicable passes 
on the summit of the ridge. The temptation to obtain tobacco, 
spirits, cotton goods, and other articles free of duty from Swit- 
zerland is too much for the Alpine shepherd ; and he generally 
begins his career, however he may afterwards settle into a more 
quiet way of life, by desperate expeditions across the glaciers 
into the Valais. As the desolate heights, from Cormayeur to 
the head of the Val Tournanche, are constantly watched by armed 
custom-house officers, who are not over-scrupulous in the use of 
bullets, the smuggler chooses the cover of the densest fogs and 
the darkest nights for these dangerous adventures, which are 
usually undertaken in small bands for greater security. Yet the 
most timid tourist from the drawing-rooms of May Fair need 
have no apprehensions of being ill-used by these brigand herds- 
men. The solitary wanderer who finds himself housed with the 
denizens of the chalets, some thousands of feet above villages or 
towns, is not only perfectly safé amongst them, but is treated 
with the greatest hospitality and kindness. 

We cannot promise so confidently for the entertainment he may 
get, unless he brings his own comforts with him, which is scarcely 
possible in such an altitude. To sleep in a hay-loft, over an 
odorous salle occupied by turbulent goats, may be considered a 
luxury yielded by few chalets. The cookery is naught. The 
art, indeed, seems to be limited to the production of polenta, a 
sort of porridge composed of maize, meal, and milk. ‘The shep- 
herds live chiefly upon this mixture, although they allow that it 
is the very worst diet that can be administered to men who are 
called upon to make any physical exertions. Mr. and Mrs. King 
were sometimes for days together without animal food, their fare 
being limited to goat's cheese, rice, milk, black bread, and a 
shaving of sausage, varied, whenever they had an opportunity, 
by a little Scotch broth of their own making. The lady, who 
three times skirted Monte Rosa, suffered none of these incon- 
veniences. On the contrary, she appears to have found tolerably 
good accommodation wherever she went; but it must be remem- 
bered that she travelled later than Mr. King, when the hostelries 
in the valleys were somewhat improved, and that, although she 
crossed passes and climbed mountains, and went fearlessly on 
foot and on horseback into many dangerous places, she generally 
managed to be safely housed at night in an inn of some sort. 

Her book is throughout wonderfully cheerful. She isa capital 
traveller. She sees no difficulties, and makes none. Not that. 
she had no difficulties to encounter, but that she would not be 
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put out by them. She never would consent to be an incum- 
brance to his party, or suffer any change to be made in the 
arrangements on her account. When a glacier is visited, and 
she reaches a point beyond which she thinks it imprudent to 
proceed, she insists on sending the gentlemen forward, and 
returns herself alone, having carefully noted the track. She dis- 
played her intrepidity in this way on the Belvidere of the 
Macugnaga Glacier, and the summit of the Pile Alp. 

None of the accounts we have hitherto had of the Italian 
valleys of the Pennine range are quite satisfactory, being for the 
most part fragmentary and scanty. The fullest are those of De 
Saussure; but the valleys have undergone great changes since 
his time, and a new book was wanted, which has been ably sup- 
plied by Mr. King. His work is not only studiously accurate, 
but more comprehensive and complete than any work of the kind 
with which we are acquainted. Indeed, its greatest faults lie on 
the side of its greatest merits. His descriptions are close and 
clear, but there are too many of them; and as one glacier bears 
a strong family likeness to another, and the scenes depicted are 


all much of the same character, the effect must be rather mono- | 


tonous to the reader who happens not to be an Alpine traveller, 
and who cannot enter with the requisite gusto into such repeated 
elaborations of materials almost identical. Nor is it alone that 
the narrative is overlaid with descriptions, but that the descrip- 
tions themselves are too minute for the bulk of the reading public, 
who desire to catch the general features, rather than to be carried 
in a slow procession through the details. We cannot help feeling, 
also, that the book is tinged by an unconscious tone of exaggera- 
tion, which apparently arises from the pains Mr. King has taken 
in his closet to give a literary vitality to the incidents of his tour. 
He makes the difficulties of his journey worse on paper than they 
were on the road. The excess is not in the matter of fact, but 
in the treatment of it ; not in the statement, but in the sentiment. 
It is the excess of deliberation over impulse; of the words over 
‘the occasion. All this is perfectly intelligible, and perfectly 
reconcileable with the most scrupulous fidelity. It is merely the 
error of the author, in his somewhat too laboured efforts to give 
due importance to the notes of the tourist. We have an example 
of exactly the opposite kind in the lady's tour round Monte 
Rosa, where risks and hardships are under-rated, or passed over 
carelessly, by the buoyant spirits of a writer too indifferent about 
literary excellence to make the most of her notes. The volume 
is extremely slight, but it is very readable. It will bear no com- 
parison with Mr. King’s book either in the amount or quality of 
its information ; but it has the merit of touching lightly and im- 
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pulsively on the salient points, and enabling the public to seize 
them in a general way without trouble. For our own parts, we 
are bound to say that we have read every syllable of Mr. King’s 
production with interest; but we are not the less aware how 
much it might be improved in a future edition by judicious 
compression. 

Of a wholly different order from either of these publications is 
the costly volume entitled Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. It con- 
sists of a collection of papers written by the members of the 
Alpine Club, describing numerous excursions in various parts of 
the Alps, chiefly on the Swiss side. The title-page at once suggests 
the inquiry, What is the Alpine Club? And the answer is the 
best certificate of character a book of this nature can have. All 
persons interested in the subject know that our English tourists 
have latterly distinguished themselves by their exploring expedi- 
tions in the less frequented districts of the Alps, especially over 
the higher ranges and most difficult portions, and that the ascent 
of many summits never before scaled, including amongst them 
the Héchste Spitze, in the Monte Rosa group, the highest peak 
in the Alps after Mont Blanc and the Aiguille du Gouté, has 
been accomplished within the last five years. We learn from the 
preface to this volume that the accidental intercourse which arose 
out of the labours thus pursued in common, has led, naturally 
enough, to the formation of closer bonds, and that the Alpine 
travellers, desirous of a central point of union, where they might 
discuss past achievements and plan new ones, not without a hope 
of ultimately advancing the interests of science by their dis- 
coveries and suggestions, have finally resolved themselves into a 
club. The experiment, which took shape only last year, has 
entirely succeeded. The club already numbers nearly a hundred 
members, and in this, its first contribution to the literature of the 
Glaciers, it displays a variety of resources from which time may 
be expected to develop still more valuable results. 

There are several advantages in such a combination. It fur- 
nishes a legitimate vent for the relation of excursions which 
deserve to be recorded, but which are too slender for separate 
publication. It enforces condensation, which is indispensable 
where many are: to be accommodated in prescribed limits, and 
which is so desirable. It affords an opportunity for a comparison 
of notes, and for bringing together independent narratives that bear 
upon each other, or that contribute, by being bound up within the 
same cover, to illustrate a particular region more fully than any 
single experience could do, however ample, or however favoured 
by fortune. It enables us to see the same, or similar scenery, 
from the different points of view of the geologist, the naturalist, 
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the cragsman, the painter, and the poet. Noris the practical utility 
of a work, springing at once from so many sources, to be over- 
looked in the production of correct plates and maps, much 
desiderated in Alpine tours; in the settlement of something like 
a system of proper names, concerning which much confusion 
exists at present on both sides of the Alps, and in all parts of the 
Alps; and ultimately in the establishment of an authoritative 
code of instructions and regulations for the guidance of future 
travellers. 

The book may be popularly described as a collection of adven- 
tures of the most startling kind, amongst the sublimest scenes of 
nature, heightened in their interest by picturesque and scientific 
delineations of local phenomena. Some of the passages may 
fairly claim to be preserved amongst the most thrilling incidents 
of travel ; and there is nothing more impressive in the work than 
the modest heroism that pervades its pages from the first to the 
last. There is not one of the writers, a dozen or more, who is not 
less conscious of the terror his story inspires than the reader who 
hangs over it in breathless suspense. 

The excursions are nearly all in Switzerland, and include some 
places of extraordinary magnificence, and others that may be said 
to be now opened up for the first time. Amongst the latter may 
be mentioned the passage of the Fenétre de Salena by Mr. Alfred 
Wills, a discovery and a baptism of his own, which is worthy of 
note as lying within the reach of every visitor to Chamouni. 
The track runs from the Col de Balme to the Val Ferret, cross- 
ing three glaciers, all well known, but one of them, the Glacier 
du Tour, little explored. The Fenétre is a gap in a wall of 
rocks, a part of the Pennine chain, reached after a terrible pas- 
sage amongst crevasses. It is not more than four or five feet 
wide, and the scene all around is inexpressibly wild, looking out 
over ice-clad débris upon the Glacier de Salena, many hundred 
feet below. The night scene on the side of the precipice descend- 
ing into the glacier will not easily be forgotten by the reader. 
The ascent of the Grand Combin, by. Mr. W. Matthews, jun., 
may also claim to be almost a new exploit, seventeen years 
having elapsed since the mountain was last attacked. Mr. 
Matthews found it sufficiently easy, accomplished the summit in 
six hours, and was rather disappointed for his pains. He also 
ascended the Graffeneire, the all but untrodden glory of the Val 
de Bagnes. His paper on these excursions is extremely inte- 
resting. Professor Tyndall furnishes a short but particularly 
excellent paper on the Séracs of the Glacier du Géant. The 
descriptions are admirable for their fidelity, and bring out the 
glacier scenery and its perils with surprising distinctness. How 
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characteristic, for example, of the solemn grandeur of the Alps is 

the bivouac on the glacier, the countless noises of the day settling 

down into dead silence over the ice world, broken only by the. 
occasional roar of an avalanche, and the strange dreams that 

come upon the brain of the sleeper who lies down to rest amongst 

the wonders of the snow mountains. Very impressive, too, is 

the account of an avalanche which Professor Tyndall and his 
companion, a boy, encountered face to face in the broad day. 


‘I suddenly became aware that high above us a multitude of crags 
and leaning columns of ice, on the stability of which we could not for 
an instant calculate, covered the precipitous decline. We were not 
long without an illustration of the peril of our situation. We had 
reached a position where massive ice cliffs protected us on one side, 
while in front of us was a space more open than any we had yet 
passed, the reason being, that. the ice avalanches had chosen it for 
their principal path. We had just stepped upon this space when a 
peal above us brought us to a stand. Crash! crash! crash! nearer 
and nearer, the sound becoming more continuous and confused as the 
descending masses broke into smaller blocks. Onward they come! 
boulders half a ton and more in weight, leaping down with a kind of 
maniacal fury, as if their sole mission was to crush the séracs to 

wder. Some of them on striking the ice rebounded like elastic 

s, described parabolas through the air, again madly smote the ice, 
and scattered its dustlike clouds in the atmosphere. ‘Some blocks 
were deflected by their collision with the glacier, and were carried past 
us within afew yards of where we stood. [ had never before witnessed 
an exhibition of force at all comparable to this, and its proximity 
rendered that fearful which, at a little distance, would have been 
sublime.’ 


To this picture may be appended Mr. Hinchliff's description of 
an avalanche, which he witnessed on his ascent to the Trift Pass. 
His party had just made a glissade, and successfully reached an 
open plateau of the névé, where, after threading their way through 
a few crevasses, they selected what seemed a favourable spot to 
halt for refreshments. In the midst of their feast a sound, 
which once heard is never forgotten, broke upon their ears. The 
reader who has never been in the higher regions of the Alps may 
form a very clear notion of an avalanche from this and the pre- 
ceding description :— 

‘M. Seiler’s beautiful oranges supplied the rare luxury of a dessert, 
and we werejust in the full enjoyment of the delicacy, when a boom- 
ing sound, like the discharge of a gun, far over our heads, made us all 
at once glance upwards to the top of the Trifthorn. Close to its 
craggy summit hung a cloud of dust, like dirty smoke, and, in a few 
seconds, another and a larger one burst forth several hundred feet 
lower. <A glance through the telescope showed that a fall of rocks 
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had commenced, and the fragments were leaping down from ledge to- 
ledge in a series of cascades. Each block dashed off others at every 
int of contact, and the uproar became tremendous: thousands of 
Socamis making every variety of noise according to their size, and 
producing the effect of a fire of musketry and artillery combined,. 
thundered downwards from so great a height, that we waited anxiously 
for some considerable time to see them reach the snow-field below. 
As nearly as we could estimate the distance, we were five hundred 
yards from the base of the rocks, so we thought that, come what might, 
we were in a tolerably secure position. At last, we saw many of the 
blocks plunge into the snow, after taking their last fearful leap ; 
resently much larger fragments followed, taking proportionably 
r bounds; the noise grew fiercer and fiercer, and huge tlocks 
began to fall se near to us that we jumped to our feet, preparing to 
dodge them to the best of our ability. ‘ Look out!’ po some one ; 
and we opened out right and left at the approach of a monster, 
evidently weighing many hundred weight, which was coming right at 
us like a huge shell fired from a mortar. It fell with a heavy thud 
not many feet from us, scattering lumps of snow into the circle 
where we had just been dining; but scarcely had we begun to recover 
from our astonishment when a still.larger rock flew exactly over our 
heads to a distance of two hundrec yards beyond as. The malice of 
the Trifthorn now seemed to have done its worst’; “a few more’ blocks 
dropped around us, and then, after an »mcessent fize for: about ten 
minutes, the falling masses retired ia regular gradation; till nothing 
remained in transitu but showers of stones and small débris, pouring 
down the side of the mountain ; the thundering noise died away into 
a tinkling clatter ; and, though clouds of dust still obscured the pre- 
cipice, silence was soon restored.’ 


The expedition on which this avalanche occurred was one of 
great difficulty, involving peril and hardship. ‘The ascent was 
made from Zermatt up the Trift glacier, and across the Zinal 
glacier to the Val d’Anniviers. There is a tradition that this 
route was used by the peasants ages ago; but Mr. Hinchliff is of 
opinion—we think with justice—that although a hunter might 
now and then have resorted to it, the length and danger of the Zinal 
glacier, and the impossibility of taking cattle over the Col, must 
have always rendered it useless for general purposes. The pass 
appéars to have been crossed only twice in modern times before 
Mr. Hinchliff's party achieved the enterprise. From several 
details of interest we will select one specially illustrative of the ex- 
citement and fascination of Alpine travelling. The party ascended 
the Trift glacier, and having reached its upper plateau, bounded by 
vast walls of ice, they made for a notch in the rocks, which they 
had noted from below. The view which now suddenly presented 
itself filled Mr. Hinchliff with astonishment. They were in a gap 
at the top of an irregular ridge, so narrow that it would not admit 
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them all abreast, and so sharp that they could sit astride on it. The 
Trifthorn was close on their right, and a snow-capped spur of 
the Upper Gabelhorn equally close on the left. From their feet 
the precipice went down so perpendicularly that they could see 
nothing a short distance below. An enormous slope of ice and 
snow on their left was partly intercepted by a rock, but what was 
visible was so steep that it seemed as if a rock hurled from the 
summit of the-Gabelhorn ‘would descend this fearful slope with 
the speed of lightning, till with one last leap it would disappear 
from this world into the realms of endless space. Never,’ adds 
Mr. Hinchliff, ‘have I seen a more wonderful spot even among 
the marvels of the High Alps.’ The question now arose, what 
they were to do ?—where they were to go? for there seemed no 
possible outlet except by returning to Zermatt as they came. One 
-of the guides steals round the corner with his axe, treading carefully 
a narrow ledge, and holding with his hand above. A few strokes 
of his axe are heard, and all is silent again. Another goes, and 


that-aljacugh the couloix. ig impassable, he has found another 
xqute.,- And: new follews 4 scene than which we hardly know 
anything in Alpine experience more calculated to shatter the 
nerves of a timid man :— 


‘We were then securely roped together, Cachat going first, myself 
next, and the others following, Taugwald being in the middle of the 
line, and young Kronig bringing up the rear. One by one we crept 
round the corner, and in a moment saw at least some of our way before 
us. Close to us was the cowloir, which, though not many yards wide, 
was pronounced impassable; and so it was. All who are acquainted 
with the high mountains know that these steep beds of ice are among 
the most serious difficulties they have to contend with. When, how- 
ever, they consist of hard ice, they are passed by cutting deep steps 
for the feet; and when they are covered with plenty of firm snow, 
pon ag be crossed by treading carefully ; in the present instance, the 
couloir, which was frightfully steep, and stretched down further than 
we could see, was covered with such a depth of loose dry snow, that 
no steps could be cut in the ice, while the softness of the snow made 
it slip down in small avalanches at every attempt to stand upon it. _ 

‘Cachat now began crawling cautiously down the rocks to the left 
of this couloir, supported by us behind with the rope; we followed 
carefully, and a little lower down came upon a smaller couloir of ice, 
filling up a chimney-like cleft in the rock immediately below us, by 
which we thought we could descend. Stooping as far as possible, and 
-held up by the rope, he cut steps which had enabled us to descend about 
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ee i the couloir is impassable. Cachat, of Chamouni, a man of fame, 
now, volurtéers, an]. is. again heard at work. In a few 
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half-way, when, to our horror, the axe-handle, which had been made 
at Chamouni of unsound wood, broke nearly short off! Poor Cachat 
held up the useless weapon, shaking his head more in anger than 
anxiety, and we saw that another system must be adopted. Creeping 
down to the very edge of the coulow, and with the point of my alpen- 
stock making holes large enough to support a couple of fingers of the 
right hand, we passed the difficulty safely, and paused to look around 
us for a moment.’ 3 


Professor Tyndall had a narrow escape on the Glacier du Géant 
from a danger more commonly encountered in these districts. 
He and his youthful companion had walked for some time along 
the edge of a high wedge of ice, and had to descend its face to 
cross crevasse. 

‘The ice was of that loose granular character which causes it to 
resemble an aggregate of little polyhedrons jointed together more than 
a coherent solid. I was not aware that the substance was so utterly 
disintegrated as it proved to be. I endeavoured to plant my foot 
securely on the edge of the crevasse, and to help me to do so [ laid 
hold of a projecting corner of the ice. It crumbled to pieces in my 
hand; I tottered for a moment in the effort to regain my balance, my 
footing gave way, and down I went into the chasm. A wild scream 
burst from my companion,‘ O! mon Dieu, il est perdu !’ but I escaped 
unhurt. A ledge about two feet wide jutted from the side of the 
crevasse, and to this I clung; my fall not amounting to more than 
three or four feet. A block of ice which partially jammed up the 
chasm concealed me from my companion. I called to him, and he 
responded by another exclamation, ‘O! mon Dieu, comme jai peur !” 
He helped me up, and looking anxiously in my face, demanded, 
* N’avez vous pas peur? The fear, however, was soon forgotten in 
further effort.’ 

The ascent of the Schreckhorn bf} Mr. Anderson, and the 
passage of the Strahleck by Mr. Ball, furnish excellent papers ; 
and the account of the ascent of the Finster Aar Horn by Mr. 
Hardy, whose party there is reason to believe was the second that 
ever accomplished it, must be included amongst the new contri- 
butions to our knowledge of the great mountains. The passage 
from Zermatt to Gressoney across the chain of Monte Rosa, 
achieved by Mr. Ball, possesses peculiar interest ; for not only 
is the route new, but its discovery or establishment will be hailed 
with delight by the smugglers on the Italian side, the ridges and 
glaciers in this neighbourhood being deemed so inaccessible, that 
the custom-house authorities have not considered it necessary to 
place any préposés to keep a look-out amongst them. The whole 
story of the passage is written in a most picturesque spirit, and 
we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of extracting from the 
semarkable incident. It is early morning on the great GOrmer 
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Glacier, which the explorer is crossing in a straight line towards 
the Glacier of Schwiirze. 


‘The air was perfectly still, as the glacier was; the thousand trick- 
ling rivulets that furrowed the ice yesterday were now at rest, and 
there remained fantastic structures on the surface of the glacier, some 
of them like children’s houses of cards, with walls and successive floors 
one above the other, the results of alternate melting and freezing, and 
draining away of enclosed water on the porous surface of the ice. On 
a sudden, as if from some prodigious distance, there fell upon my ear 
the sound of musical instruments, pure and clear, but barely distin- 
guishable. I halted and listened: there could be no doubt, there was 
the beating of a drum, and from time to time the sound of brass instru- 
ments. I asked Mathias, who now came up, what he thought of it, 
but he had no idea of the cause. Then remembering that persons 
passing the night at the Grands Mulets have declared that they heard 
the church bell, and even the barking of dogs, at Entréves or Cour- 
mayeur, I straight imagined that they were celebrating a festa in 
some of the valleys on the Piedmontese side of Monte Rosa, from 
which direction the sound ‘seemed to come. We moved on, and the 
sounds continued, becoming rapidly more intense, and soon, as we 
approached a deep narrow crevasse, the mystery was explained. 

‘At a considerable depth below us, a trickling streamlet in the 
interior of the glacier fell from one ledge of ice to another; the cre- 
vasse under our feet played the part of an organ-pipe, and the elastic 
mass of ice struck by the descending rill produced sonorous vibra- 
tions. Two interesting conclusions followed this charming experi- 
ment in the laboratory of the glacier. First, that the movement of 
water in the interior of a glacier is not stopped at night, and hence 
that a sharp frost probably does not penetrate very far below the sur- 
face ; second, that the formation of fissures transversely to the direc- 
tion of the veined structure, and parallel to the surface of the glacier, 
is not confined to the lower éxtremity of a glacier, where such fissures 
are constantly seen in and above the roof of the cavern whence the 


glacier torrent flows, but may probably extend in many directions 
throughout the glacier.’ 


Mr. Ball, who is President of the Alpine Club, has edited this 
volume with much care and ability. He brings a wide reach 
of practical knowledge to the subject, and is evidently well 
acquainted, either by study or actual exploration, with the whole 
of the ground surveyed by his contributors. His notes are pithy, 
and crowded with useful facts and valuable criticisms; and his 
suggestions for Alpine travellers, which he has thrown into a 
separate chapter at the end, can be commended with confidence 
to the perusal of all persons who may hereafter be tempted to 
undertake a trip amongst the ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers.’ 
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Art. V.—Zeilgenéssiche Geschicten. Von Dr. ApotF Scumipt, Pro- 
fessor an der Universitit zu Zurich. (‘Contemporary History of 
France and Austria. By Prorgssor Scumipt, of the University 
of Zurich.) Berlin: Duncker und Humbot. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1859. 


Two of our allies in the Crimean war are now engaged in 
hostilities with a third power, which, although more interested 
in holding the Northern Colossus in check than either ourselves 
or France, managed to wriggle .out of the struggle while blows 
were going, and was only generous enough to retain hold on 
the stakes. The events foreshadowed in the meagre protocol 
which veiled, with diplomatic decency, from the eyes of the pro- 
fanum vulgus, the swelling ires which disturbed the celestial 
minds of the plenipotentiaries who discussed: the Italian ques- 
tion in the celebrated sitting of the Paris Conference, on the 
8th of April, 1856, are now rapidly crystallizing into the solid 
shape of contemporary history. Into any elaborate and de- 
tailed investigation of the causes of this deplorable war we do 
not propose to enter in this article. We will say, however, that, of 
’ all the solutions hitherto offered to the public, that which traces 
it mainly to Sardinian ambition seems to us farthest from the 
. mark. * It was only charitable to suppose that those who resort to 
this explanation cannot have read even the laconic protocol just 
referred to, and must be wholly unacquainted with Count 
Cavour's very able memoir, on which Count Walewski’s overture 
and introduction of the question, in concert with our own en- 
voys, to the representatives of assembled Europe, was avowedly 
based. It was palpably a life-and-death question to a small but 
gallant state like Piedmont, in the beginnings of its free political 
life, and of its ecclesiastical reformation, to be everlastingly 
threatened from the other side of a narrow stream by a leviathan, 
despotic, and ultramontane power, bullying its unfettered press, 
harassing its commercial life, confiscating the estates of its sub- 
jects, and patting on the back its recalcitrant archbishops and 
priesthood. Austrian Italy, too, was so rife with disaffection, in 
spite of the presence of a hundred thousand troops—a standing 
menace to its weaker neighbour as well as to its own subjects—as 
to be ready at any moment to explode like a powder-mill. We con- 
fess we cannot envy the feelings, any more than we can respect 
the logic, of the Englishman who in so clear a case thinks it 
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is the lamb after all, and not the wolf, that troubles the waters. 
Those have at least far more show of reason on their side who 
are inclined to suspect our other and nearer ally of cherishing 
plans of territorial aggrandizement ; and certainly the landing of 
Prince Napoleon at Leghorn, and his installation in the Pitti 
Palace, is not calculated to dispel apprehensions of the kind. 
There is even much talk going on around us of a resumption by 
the inscrutable nephew of his uncle’s dangerous dream of uni- 
versal empire, and men fear that, should the elect of the 2nd of 
December, 1852, succeed in planting his foot on the neck of the 
Hapsburg, who mounted the throne on the 2nd of December, 
1848, France might suddenly become too powerful for the peace 
of Europe. Whether there be good grounds for these alarms 
we do not pretend to decide. Napoleon III., we fancy, has occa- 
sionally some difficulty himself in reading his ‘ star, and, at all 
events, it is beyond our power to read it for him. If, as the 
Tyrteus of the Times says, a certain personage who is generally 
supposed to be cognizant of mischief anywhere brewing ‘ cannot 
tell what he means,’ we must give it up as hopeless. Cromwell's 
counsel is the only wise one in such a case. We must show our 
trust in Providence by looking well to our rifles. Meanwhile, 
we need not be blind to the fact that, although the French 
despot will never be credited by sensible men with any honest 
crusade on behalf of liberty, yet he has very solid advantages to 
gain—and interests are the only safe clue to the intentions 
of such a man—by forcing Austria back within the limits 
assigned to her in Italy by international law; and, still more, by 
driving the whitecouts into the Tyrol, even though he should 
not set up an Etrurian kingdom in the centre of the peninsula, 
and a Muratist dynasty at Naples. It is surely of great im- 
portance to France, that if Austria, in spite of the repeated viola- 
tions of the Treaty of Vienna already recognised, and some of 
them, the confiscation of Cracow, for example, actually com- 
mitted by herself, still appeals to that terribly tattered instru- 
ment, Shylock should at least be held to the letter of his bond, 
and should not be allowed in cutting his pound of flesh to drain 
all Italy of its life. Austria's secret treaties with the Duchies and 
with Naples cannot be recognised as part of the public law of 
Europe, and no power, save, perhaps, Sardinia, has a more im- 
mediate and vital interest than France in resisting these en- 
croachments. It is pretty certain, however, with the ‘ inspired’ 
pamphlet of M. De Laguérroniére before us, that the French 
Emperor contemplates at least the expulsion of the ‘ Tedeschi’ 
from Italy, although in no fully official manifesto did he ever 
avow so much as this until Austria, by her insolent summons to 
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Piedmont to disarm, threw down the gage of battle. Of course, 
as is plausibly enough put forward in the Leghorn proclamation, 
the removal altogether of so powerful and dangerous a neighbour 
as Austria from her frontiers, and the substitution of a liberated 
people indebted for its independence to France, would be a still 
greater gain to the latter than simply weakening her rival. Add 
to this, the new Bonaparte’s wholesome dread of fulminating 
bombs, and of the stilettos of men who regard his oath to Italy 
of 1831 as still binding upon the Imperial Carbonaro, under penalty 
of death, (and as a hint to whom to hold their hands for awhile, he 
is shrewdly thought by some to have published in the Moniteur 
Orsini’s will) ; the necessity for a new coup de thédtre to please 
the blouses, and of a war to gratify his army; the popularity 
which a quarrel with the Hapsburgs was sure to bring him with 
all the foes of that hated House from the White Sea to Sicily— 
all these motives, and others easily assignable, when put together, 
render it at least conceivable that as yet there may have never 
entered his head any such designs as could ‘hardly fail to 
league all Europe against him to hurl him from his throne. 
No doubt the Napoleonist policy requires to be watched with 
Argus eyes at every stage of its development, and ‘ forewarned, 
forearmed,’ must be, as it is happily becoming, the watchword 
everywhere. Should we be caught napping, as was the French 
Assembly in ‘51, a European coup-d état is, we own, but too pos- 
sible. At present, however, there is nothing immediately on the 
cards to justify the slightest departure from that attitude of 
‘ dignified neutrality,’ which the strong good sense of the country 
has instinctively seen to be our true policy in the crisis, and 
which the Royal Proclamation has already announced to the 
world as that taken up by England. 

But whilst it cannot be denied that statesmen and publicists, 
both here and abroad—especially in Germany, which as usual 
seems begging to be made the victim of the Kaiser's well-known 
catspaw policy and Irish reciprocity—are quite sufficiently alive 
to the danger from the side of France, scarcely any seem to 
speculate on what might possibly happen should Austria come 
off victorious. Such an issue may be very unlikely; yet, since 
war is a proverbially uncertain game, and since it seems to be 
taken for granted, that if we are to draw the sword at all, it will be 
in behalf of our ancient rather than of our new friend, we are 
bound to consider the question from that point of view as well. 
Suppose France and Piedmont prostrate at the feet of the Kaiser, 
what patriot, and especially what Protestant, could look on such 
an issue without alarm? Should a Russian intervention in the 
South of Europe take place to restore the disturbed balance of 
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power, it is difficult to say whether the remedy or the disease 
would be the worse evil of the two. And what part could 
England play with effect in such an emergency? Our jealous 
and chivalrous neighbour would be morally annihilated. Should 
we a second time have to lift her up from the mire as in 
1815? Germany and Italy would be both hopelessly Austrian ; 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, and the Spanish Peninsula, would 
be in danger; in short, the times of Charles V. would return. 
Rome would be an Austrian Avignon, or the Pope would be 
Emperor of half Europe, and fresh attempts would be made to 
put down Protestantism by force. Much of this may be chime- 
rical, but all must own that the reality, however it might shape 
itself, would be necessarily gloomy in the extreme. 

But, not to draw upon the uncertain future, of what is Austria's 
present supremacy in Italy the result, if not of a stealthy 
European coup-d’état ? Had the Wiener Zeitung on any morn- 
ing since 1815 startled Europe with the announcement that, not 
the little Republic of Cracow, but the whole of European Turkey 
had been incorporated with the dominions of the Kaiser, that 
would have been a bold but rather clumsy stroke of business. 
What a flutter would there have been amongst the diplomatists, 
and how the naval and military arsenals would have bristled 
with preparations for war! Metternich and his successors knew 
better than thus to call attention to what they were doing. 
Whilst men slept they wove their network of secret treaties over 
the sunny fields of the most important peninsula in the world ; 
and when we begin to rub our eyes, we find enclosed within these 
new Austrian satrapies a population equal to that of Albania, 
Bosnia, Turkish Croatia, the Herzegovina, Bulgaria, Moldavia, 
Wallachia, Servia, Roumelia, Candia, and the other Ottoman 
islands in the Archipelago, together with a larger and incom- 
parably finer and more cultivated and civilized territory. By 
these colourable encroachments, made under cover of ingenious 
quirks of international jurisprudence worthy only of a blackleg 
attorney, Austria had contrived before 1848 to make herself 
virtually mistress of some sixteen millions of subjects over and 
above the thirty-six millions to which alone she is entitled under 
the Vienna-treaties. Since the Western Hegira—the era of the 
Flight of the Kings—she has been to some extent held in check 
by the French occupation of Rome, and by the constitutional 
development in Sardinia; and it is no doubt quite as much for 
the recovery of the stolen goods, as for the retention of Lombardo- 
Venetia, that she has now resolved on an appeal to the bloody 
arbitrement of the sword. She has repeatedly endeavoured to 
combine the Italian states in a great Confederation, of which she 
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should enjoy a Hegemony infinitely less under control than that © 


she has so long and so disastrously exercised in Germany; and 
there can be no question that the firstfruits of success in the 
_ present war would be the immediate realization of this pet pro- 
ject of the Vienna Chancery. This would give her the command 
of both the Romanic and Teutonic movements, which, with the 
lead of the advanced guard of the Slavonic movement in the rear 
of the two other races, would constitute her a ‘standing menace’ 
to the entire West of Europe. Austria, moreover, is no longer 
under the sway of an inert and imbecile Ferdinand, but of an 
ambitious young Kaiser of decided military tastes, and with a 
strong will, or rather wilfulness, of his own. Nor should another 
element in Francis Joseph’s character be overlooked, since cir- 
cumstances might possibly arise to render it a rather phlogistic 
factor in his foreign policy—we allude to his exemplary piety, 
for which Cardinal Wiseman, in his Lectures on the Concordat, 
offers himself as bail. Again, this impulsive stripling, the pupil 
of the priest-ridden Count Bombelles, and the son of that intriguing 
Bavarian bigot, the Archduchess Sophia, whose influence over 
him has always been extraordinarily great, whilst she herself 
is in the hands of the Jesuits,—the present general of the 
Order, Father Beckr, is an Austrian,—is more absolutely 
master of his dominions than any Emperor of his line before 
him. Before the issue of the Imperial letters patent of De- 
cember 31st, 1851, if there was no ministry, the advisers of the 
Crown were at least courtiers; but now they are little better than 
clerks. There was then a Council of State (Staatsrath)—we are 
of course speaking of the ancien régime before the March Revo- 
lution—which, although much fallen since the days of Kaunitz, 
who devised it, and although its score or so members, the chief 
officers of the several departments, were latterly never convened 
save in sections, and seldom even in that way, was still possessed 
of considerable powers. But, more important still, there was, 
from the close of 1836, the Conference of State .(Staats-conferenz), 
consisting of the Archdukes Louis and Charles, with Count 
Kolowrat the Home, and Prince Metternich the Foreign Ministers, 
and which, owing to the Emperor Ferdinand’s mental infirmity, 
was virtually a Council of Regency. It was instituted in con- 
sequence of a sort of ministerial crisis, of which the world knew 
little or nothing at the time, but of which Professor Schmidt's 
very valuable work, based mainly on the dispatches of Herr von 
Effinger, the Swiss chargé daffaires at the Court of Vienna, 
gives an interesting account. It came in the place of the old 
Privy Council of Conference (Geheime Conferenzrath), which 
likewise had been composed of four members, of whom, however, 
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. Field Marshal Bellegarde, and Count Nadasd; seldom or ever 
attended, leaving Kolowrat and Metternich to wield, without 
consulting the sovereign in any but the very weightiest affairs, 
the whole power of the State. According to the new ‘ Patent’ 
6g the whole legislative and executive authority is declared to 

e vested in the Emperor alone. The departments of public 
business are seven in number, in addition to the all-important 
Supreme Police. They are:—Foreign Affairs and the House- 
hold, Justice, Finance, Trade, Public Works, Instruction and 
Worship, War. The chiefs of these departments administer 
only, but do not in any sense control. Collateral with what may 
be catachrestically styled the Ministry, and avowedly designed as 
a check upon its independence, is the Imperial Council (Reichs- 
rath), whose business it is to give the Emperor the benefit of its 
views and experience (Hinsichten und Erfahrungen). It possesses 
a consultative voice only and can give no opinion until it is asked. 
Its views are carried direct to the throne, and neither individually 
nor collectively can the Ministry take part in its deliberations, 
save by their master’s express command. The Imperial Council 
possesses no sort of initiative, although it is graciously permitted 
to hint to the Emperor any very glaring defects, omissions, or 
shortcomings in the laws. Such is the jealously despotic organism 
of what some still prate of as regenerated Austria! Here is 
autocracy with a vengeance, to which the Russian of our day is 
a joke. And its head is Francis Joseph of the Concordat, and 
he hopes in a month or two to have a million of fighting men in 
the field ! 

Whilst, therefore, we can thoroughly appreciate both the wit 
and wisdom of our facetious contemporary Punch, in that capital 
pictorial hit of his, representing Louis Napoleon ‘trying it on, 
and should by no means approve of his being allowed to get his 
leg into the boot, yet we must not forget that, at present, ac- 
cording to our homely saying, the ‘the boot is on the other leg.’ 
We are glad to see, from some spirited lines which the jester of the 
literary Olympus has more recently published, that he has his eye 
also to the blockheads who would have us incontinently anoint 
shield and spear, ‘to fight for the Pope and the Kaiser.’ For the 
organ of the laughers can hardly fail to be in the right in poking 
fun at a policy which the most unpatriotic of our citizens, the 
Romanists and their Anglican sympathizers, advocate to a man. 

This enthusiasm for the Austrian cause everywhere manifested 
by the Romish zealots, and which even the French and Sardinian 
clerical parties, represented by the Univers and the Armonia, 
scarcely affect to cloak, points to another aspect of the question 
more important to us as Englishmen than even its political and 
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international bearings. It proves that this impulsive young 
emperor, Francis Joseph, with such enormous resources at his 
command, and under no control from within his court, nor from 
without on the part of his people, such as the ancient Hungarian 
and other royal parliaments exercised over the most absolute of 
his predecessors, is the accepted champion of papal Christendom. 
The entente cordiale, sealed by the Concordat between the spi- 
ritual autocrat and the successor of Joseph II., is not altogether 
so inexplicable as it seems to many. When the first alarming 
news of this famous treaty reached this country, and everybody 
was asking what the capitulating party could hope to gain by 
thus. turning topsy-turvy the Josephine and Leopoldine policy, 
the Times shrewdly suggested that it was a bid for the poli- 
tical leadership of a closely compact corporation, comprising 
139,000,000, or, as some say, 200,000,000 members, without 
counting, as M. About says, the little Mortara. With her present 
hold of the Legations, and could she but get her Catholic rival out 
of Rome, Austria may plausibly hope that the Holy Father would 
_ give her no trouble, and would be a trump-card to play against 
all her enemies. Should any coolness haply spring up between 
his Apostolical Majesty and the Apostolic See, of which there 
seems no likelihood at present, the former might possibly, in case 
of painful necessity, call to mind his great ancestor, who so 
piously prayed at Madrid for the speedy liberation of the captive 
he took care to shut up so snugly in the castle of St. Angelo. 
Certain other things help to throw light on this ominous re- 
approximation between the heirs of the Holy Roman Empire and 
the successors of St. Peter, such as their common hostility to the 
nationalities, a necessity of existence to both. And surely we 
cannot study too closely so alarming a phenomenon. When it 
was only in the wind, and when the Concordat was still a well- 
kept secret, it led Baron Bunsen, in his Signs of the Times, the 
‘first page of which states that the book is written in memoriam of 
the conclusion of the Augsburg Religious Peace, on the 25th of 
September, 1555, to speak out bluntly, and without reserve, his 
deep and settled conviction that we are breathing the atmosphere 
of the time which gave birth to the Thirty Years’ War. Baron 
Bunsen is no vulgar alarmist, but a statesman of wisdom and ex- 
perience, who has resided several years as Prussian Ambassador 
at Rome, and must be supposed to know her well. In reviewing 
his book at the time, we called attention to the curious ‘ accident,’ 
that the ratifications of the Concordat were exchanged on the 
exact Tercentenary of the ever-memorable date just given, when 
the Reformation was first ‘ tolerated’ by Charles V., after so nfuch 
blood had been shed to put it down. This was not done, of course 
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(for it was too grim for a joke), to intimate that the three inter- 
vening centuries are now flung into the tomb of the Capulets, and 
that the mistake made by the Hapsburg of Luther's time is, as 
soon as possible, to be rectified by another Hapsburg in ours. As 
the plot thickens, and‘ as the inevitable preliminary tussle for the 
championship of the Church is passing under our eyes, we see 
not that Baron Bunsen’s warning loses a grain of its emphasis. 
For that this is one view to be taken of the present war, and one 
at least as important as any, whatever be the spectator’s stand- 
point, admits of no doubt; although, as yet, the English press 
and English politicians are by no means so keenly alive to the 
fact as those of the Continent. Whatever be the case as to 
Napoleon IIL. on the one hand, and Francis Joseph on the other, 
it is certain that the claim to universal dominion on the part of 
the spiritual potentate is a necessity of his very existence, the 
breath of his nostrils. But how to realize it? Since, by the 
close of the century, unless some favourable turn can be brought 
about meanwhile, there will infallibly be in the new worlds of 
America and Australia such an increase of Protestant population 
—say a hundred millions more or less—not to speak of the pos- 
sible developments of schismatical Russia, as will render any talk 
of Rome’s being the Catholic religion impossible any longer. 
Hence, if the Papacy is to be long upheld, and mankind to be 
forced back into the Middle Ages, the re-establishment in some 
form or other of its sine qua non, the Holy Roman Empire, is a 
first and indispensable necessity. A universal visible church, 
save on the basis of an empire animated by a like instinct of 
universal dominion, the unanswerable logic of history proves 
more and more clearly every day to be an absurdity and a chimera. 
On such a soil the so-called Catholic Church came into existence 
—the empire of the old Cesars. Such a soil, after the irrup- 
tions of the northern barbarians had laid it waste for four terrible 
centuries, was consecrated afresh on Christmas Day, a.p. 800, © 
when Pope Leo III. crowned Charlemagne in the cathedral of St. 
Peter's, at Rome, and declared the Holy Roman Empire tu be 
restored in his person. On that soil, saturated with the blood of 
struggling nations and Protesting heretics, medieval Rome grew 
up and flourished under its Gregories and Innocents, waxing 
and waning with it; and it was not until the empire was virtually 
dismembered by the Peace of Augsburg, above referred to, that 
the ground beneath the Reformation became firm. It is only in the 
case of the Catholic powers, Roman or Greek, that the idea of 
universal conquest has ever taken root ; and until the Papacy, and 
its sister Byzantinism, shall be seized with the throes of dissolu- 
tion, the world will be plagued with this pagan inspiration. No 
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Protestant power has ever shown symptoms of this priestly fever ; 
and it is just this circumstance, that it is the hereditary and dis- 
tinctive malady of Catholicism, which constitutes the most serious 
danger of the present crisis. But then that danger is not all on one 
side. If Napoleon III., by the lying little books he has, for years 
past, caused to be scattered broadcast amongst the French peasantry, 
has given us too much reason for believing that he has not altogether 
renounced the too-nearly-realized dream of his uncle, and that 
he aspires, like that wonderful man, to restore the empire of 
Charlemagne, the five vowels A.E.I. 0. U. at this moment 
chalked on many of the walls and hoardings of Vienna, meaning 
Austrie est imperium orbis universi, prove that the air from the 
tomb of Charles V. also, is still, at this distance of time, virulently 
contagious. The manifest policy of the Protestant powers is to 
help neither to victory, but both to signal defeat, by standing 
aloof, allowing them, if they will, to weaken each other, hus- 
banding our own strength, and making ready for the next develop- 
ment, whateverthat may be. Itseems likely that this is Russia's 
cue also, and that her written engagement to France mainly 
contemplates the contingency of any interference on the Rhine. 
We are not unaware that there are thousands of CaTuo- 
Lics who would smile incredulously enough, and even scorn- 
fully, at all this—nay, who, could they believe that any idea 
of rehabilitating their church by an ultimate fresh appeal to 
arms, were seriously entertained by their chiefs, would be as 
indignant as ourselves. But such persons may need to be 
informed that, save in very harmless intention, they are 
_ CaTHoLics no longer, but are now nolentes volentes RoMAN 
Catholics. There has been a coup d’Eglise as well as a European 
coup d'état. Not only has the political reaction against the 
Papal absolutism been effectually quelled by the Concordat, but 
the religious opposition also presented by Gallicanism has been 
put down for ever by the decision of the doctrinal question of the 
Immaculate Conception on the sole authority of Rome, without 
the aid of a General Council. The faith of Pascal, and Fénélon, 
and Bossuet is now HERESY, at least by implication. Never 
before has a controverted point of faith been thus settled by the 
Pope alone. It was only to hear his personal decision, that Pius 
IX. summoned the patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops to the 
Sixtine Chapel. His ecclesiastical forces were summoned, but were 
not to deliberate. In short, the Jesuits are completely masters of 
the situation. Ultramontanism is now virtually the creed of the 
church, since the new dogma, with the exception of a few feeble 
protests—the actual assassination of one archbishop, M. Sibour, 
of Paris, and the similar attempt upon another, Signor Rossini, 
NO. LIX. I 
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- of Matera—has met with no resistance. Thus not only is the spark 
of liberty in Febronianism quenched, but the Gallican franchises 
also are confiscated. Never was the common saying of the shrewd 
Roman populace truer than at this moment. ‘The Black Pope,’ 
i.¢., the General of the Order of St. Ignatius, ‘has more power 
than the White Pope.’ It must be borne in mind, therefore, that 
whatever unknown forces may lie sleeping in the Concordat are 
ultimately at the command of the Jesuits. 

This is so important an aspect of the question, as to whether 
England ought to do anything to strengthen Austria, that we 
shall approach it from another side also, by proceeding to show 
that these gentry are masters of the situation at Vienna also as well 
as at Rome; and can thus put the machinery in motion by pulling 
the strings at either end. The Concordat itselfis no isolated and 
abrupt piece of policy, but simply the natural and inevitable 
result of a palace revolution, which, after being the cause, not, as 
is the common opinion, the effect of the March catastrophe of 
1848, at length succeeded in the December of that year in its 
more immediate aim, by seating Francis Joseph on the throne. 
Professor Schmidt's researches in the archives of the Swiss Con- 
federation leave no doubt as to this fact. His book brings many 
hidden things of darkness to light, and gives us much welcome 
information as to the recent history of a great European empire 
of which scarcely more seems generally known, in spite of daily 
Vienna letters in the public prints, than of the politics of 
Timbuctoo. Here are interesting details respecting the impres- 
sion produced at Vienna by the July Revolution at Paris, and 
the Italian and Polish movements of that time. In the former of 
these, the Roman émeute, Louis Napoleon was deeply implicated ; 
whilst the young Duke of Reichstadt, the son of Marie Louise, 
the chained French eagle in the Austrian eagle’s eyry, who, 
though reserved and discreet, never forgot that he was the heir of 
Napoleon the Great and had been born king of Rome, was not 
an uninterested spectator of the stirring events of the time. 
Some of the mystery which has hitherto hung about this Corsican 
graft on the Hapsburg tree is here dispelled ; and those who are 
curious respecting the noiseless seventeen years’ reign at Vienna 
of Napoleon II. would do well to consult this book. It turns 
out that Metternich never entertained a serious thought of playing 
him off against the Orleans dynasty, as was half suspected at the 
time, although he availed himself of the hopes excited in the 
Napoleonist camp to fathom all their designs, and although it is 
certain that Louis Philippe was much relieved by the young duke’s 
death on the 22nd of July, 1832. The important successes of 
the Revolution at that epoch, in spite of its having been crushed 
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in Poland and Italy, made sad holes in what is known as Metter- 
nich’s system, or the Austrian policy of maintaining legitimacy 
and the status quo at all costs. That wily statesman and his 
imperial master, the inflexible despot Francis I., began to find 
out that by grasping at too much they were in danger of losing 
all, and that, instead of taking charge of all Europe and the 
world, it was high time for them to concentrate their efforts on 
rolling back the deluge from their own frontiers. Germany and 
Switzerland were both striving after greater unity, and this did 
not at all suit the Vienna politicians, who see the best guarantee 
for their country against collisions with the immense floating ice- 
fields around her in her being surrounded by a belt of loosely 
compacted, spongy, buffer States. Hence the passionate protest 
of Maria Theresa against the partition of Poland, although she 
afterwards said grace over her share, and hence, too, Austria’s 
recent strenuous opposition to the union of the Principalities. 
Already, in 1832, the question of a revision of the Swiss Federal 
Pact, in the unitary sense, came up, and in Metternich’s depre- 
catory and minatory Memorandum to the Five Powers, dated the 
5th of June in that year, we find the germ of the Sonderbund, 
which fifteen years afterwards was to produce such a plentiful 
crop of thorns, and to pierce and poison the hand that planted it. 

The work of Professor Schmidt is, of course, particularly full 
and authoritative on Swiss affairs, as being founded on the diplo- 
matic correspondence addressed to the Swiss Government by 
Herr von Tschann, its minister at Paris, as well as by Herr 
von Effinger, from Vienna. Inthe Sonderbund conflict entailed 
upon Switzerland by Rome’s forcing the Jesuits upon that 
country, Austria, then just emerging from Josephinism, owing to 
the intrigues of a power behind the throne greater than the throne 
itself, and, in spite of the ever feebler protests of Metternich and 
Kolowrat, gave us fair warning, if we had been prepared to heed it, 
by lighting up the first religious war of the nineteenth century. 1t 
is true that she began in her usual cat’s-paw style, and was only 
going to plunge into it herself, when another exploit of hers, the 
confiscation of Cracow, fell like a bombshell upon the diplomatic 
world, and she deemed it more prudent to desist. No matter; 
it is well to remember that, when just cautiously and stealthily 
feeling her way towards that Sanfedist path on which she is now 
in full career, she tried her ‘ prentice hand’ at the prelude to a 
tragedy, which, amidst such frantic struggles as we now witness 
between the two great Catholic powers for the domination of 
Italy, that keystone of any fabric of universal empire, and other 
threatening signs of the times, seems to be preparing for the 
stage. God forbid it should ever be played out, or should it be 
12 
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amongst His secret purposes to let the Zelauti go thus far, 
may the catastrophe be as at the Luzern rehearsal ! 

* How marvellous,’ as our author says, ‘ and how unanticipated by 
the multitude, is at times the concatenation of human affairs! Who 
will deny that’ by means of the stormy civil war in Switzerland 
towards the close of 1847 the fire was kindled, which, at the beginning 
of the following year, raged like a sea of flame in Italy, France, and 
the whole of Europe, which in Austria burnt to ashes the proud struc- 
ture from whose summit Metternich ruled, and even licked with 
scorching tongue the throne of the dynasty P And yet those storms 
were not conjured up by Switzerland’s political development, but by 
her religious movement, and were caused by the ecclesiastical and 
Jesuitical intrigues to which the dynasty of Austria looked for its 
deliverance !’ 

It must be owned that Metternich resisted as long and as 
strenuously as his yielding nature would let him, any mixing 
up of the Jesuit question with that of the revision of the 
Pact. He had never any affection for the order, and it was 
only through the Imperial women, and especially through the 
Bavarian consorts of Francis I., and the Archduke Charles, 
the father of the present Emperor, that they obtained first tole- 
ration and at length unbounded influence. Indeed, we may 
say in general, that this book gives quite a different view of 
the Ulysses of the Holy Alliance to that generally entertained ; 
and proves that in heart—if the old debauchee can be said to 
have ever had any—he was not averse to temperate reforms, 
although, for the sake of influence and power, he condescended to 
be the supple tool of that mortal enemy of everything that looked 
like innovation, the Emperor Francis ; and although subsequently, 
during the nominal reign of Ferdinand, he allowed himself to be 
constantly baulked in all his plans of political and commercial 
amelioration by the ever-forthcoming veto of the Archduke 
Louis. It is certain, for instance, that so early as 1841 he 
entertained the idea of Austria’s joining the Zollverein, or 
German Customs’ Union, and even brought the subject before 
the Conference of State, where it was, as usual, negatived by the 
locum tenens of the Emperor. Till now the world was ignorant 
of this curious fact, which is the more interesting, inasmuch as 
since 1848—viz., in the year ’52, if weremember rightly—a simi- 
lar plan was carried out by his successors, who have got the 
entire credit of this great step in advance for which he had paved 
the way. It isa still greater surprise to find that scarcely had 
Prussia, in 1846, entered the ranks of the constitutional states, 
when Metternich began to think seriously of Austria’s doing the 
same, and that at least a twelvemonth before the Patis Revolution, 
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he had actually elaborated a scheme of the kind, which, however, 
was wrecked on the same rock. When, amidst the political excite- 
ment which pervaded Europe during the latter half of that year, 
the Estates of Hungary, Transylvania, Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Nether Austria became more and more difficult to manage, 
Metternich, who was always a stickler for legality, and whose 
convictions were those of a Conservative rather than of an Abso- 
lutist statesman, would not hear of the coups-d’état proposed by 
a certain Court party. Before tidings of the French Revolution 
reached Vienna, and at atime when Metternich had no idea of any- 
thing of the kind being at hand—although he foresaw the speedy 
downfall of the Guizot Ministry—he was still urging his small 
Reform Bill forward, and it actually reached what we may call its 
second reading in the Conference. But when it came to be dis- 
cussed in detail, doubts and scruples of all kinds arose, and the 
13th of March came before it was ventilated in public. Let us 
now hear our author's explanation of the dead-lock :— 


‘ What was the reason of this renewal of doubts and dilatoriness ? 
In the first place, and mainly, the aversion of the Archduke Louis, who 
was on principle thoroughly opposed to all these innovations, and whom 
Kossuth, in his speech of the 3rd of March, not unjustly deseribed as 
the insurmountable stone lying in the path of progress. In the next 
place we may put down for certain the differences and chafferings which 
would unavoidably arise between the Archduke Louis on the one side, 
and the statesmen advocating the reforms on the other side, Metternich, 
Kolowrat, and Kiibeck, especially as to the relative number of mem- 
bers, and as to the powers to be conceded to the United Committees. It 
seems that in particular the former was for having one member only 
for each Estate of every province, whilst the advisers of the Crown had 
doubtless in view a more or less enlarged circle. In the third place, 
the tidings of the Paris Revolution, and of the Proclamation of the 
French Republic, which arrived on the 29th of February, became at 
length a new cause for delay. For it so happened that from this mo- 
ment Metternich, who was in principle thoroughly in favour of these 
innovations, and indeed had been himself the first to broach them at 
least a twelvemonth before, now on his side had scruples as to carrying 
them out immediately, on the ground that from this moment every 
‘ gift’ would necessarily seem an ‘ involuntary’ one—the most dangerous 
thing in the world in his eyes. 

‘Thus, from the 29th of February, the Archduke Louis and Metter- 
nich, in spite of their occupying quite different stand-points, so far as 
principles were concerned, came to agree in their inferences, not only 
to make ‘no further concessions,’ but also ‘not to hurry on’ the 
reforms ‘ already resolved on.’* 

‘ Another group of statesmen, with whom Metternich had hitherto 


* Effinger, Despatch No. 24. Compare Despatch of March 7th, 1848. 
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been agreed in the main as to the principle of reform, by no means 
drew with him this inference, but under the urgent change of cireum- 
stances were rather in favour of a hastening, and even, in a measure, 
for a still further extension of the concessions, inasmuch as, for their 
part, they were not so convinced of the truth of Metternich’s maxim, 
to shun at all hazards the seeming to yield to moral compulsion, and 
did not deem it so perilous as he did. The most important men of 
this party were Kolowrat and Kiibeck, to whom the precipitate Arch- 
duke John gave in his adhesion, if he did not rather lead the way.’ 


There was, however, a third party, whose eccentric movements 
we shall follow with still more lively interest, inasmuch as it is. 
that which at length seized the helm of the labouring vessel of 
the State, and which still holds it. It will be seen how suddenly 
that which has now swollen to such formidable dimensions was_ 
extemporized—a bubble blown by the breath of rumour, but 
which has not yet burst, still glitters rather with all the colours 
of the rainbow, waiting for the next wind to shatter its delicate 
film. That most alarming portent of our times, the new Austrian 
policy in Church and State, turns out to be the offspring of two 
strangely-mated parents—panic, which would risk nothing, and 
intrigue, which dared everything. Surely never before was im- 
pudent cowardice so literally crowned with success. 


‘It may be remarked in general that in these critical days the 
strangest disintegrations and new party combinations took place in the 
highest circles. In particular there was formed a third group, the 
most remarkable of all, consisting of the most influential persons of 
that Court party, which had already in many ways shown itself hostile 
to Metternich in his ecclesiastical policy. ‘The members of this group, 
principally belonging to the Imperial family, had hitherto most closely 
approximated to the Archduke Louis in their political principles. They 
had accordingly gone far beyond the conservative maxims of Metter- 
nich in the sense of absolutism, and had therefore so little sympathy 
with his ideas of reform, that these had even grown into anew reason for 
alienation from him. It was, however, precisely upon these individuals 
that the events of Paris now produced the most powerful impression: 
of fear, so that, whilst Metternich was rendered only the more deter- 
mined in resistance thereby, and was driven into sympathy with the 
Archduke Louis, they, on the other hand, rather fell away suddenly 
from the Archduke, showed themselves ready for decided concessions, 
and in this way developed into the very antithesis to Metternich. It 
was no. mere interchange of parts. or their previous proud self-con- 
fidence once suddenly shattered, this Court party in its panic climbed 
high beyond Metternich’s stand-point of mild and gradual reforms, 
and soared aloft to that of rash and radical concessions. As to in- 
ward conviction in such a case, it can only be spoken of in so far as that 
may be the daughter of fear and momentary anxiety for deliverance. 
The most immediate result was the unexpected alliance of this third 
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group with the second, i.e., with those statesmen who were for hasten- 
ing and extending the proposed reforms, and from whom on the score 
of principle they had till now been quite sundered. But the most 
remarkable and most pregnant result was, after all, this, that the 
Court party which had been hitherto estranged from Metternich on 
account of his resistance to the Eeclesiastical Reaction at which they 
aimed, now finally broke with him because he, with his moderating, 
restraining, and temporizing influence, stood in the way of the Political 
Liberalism of which they had so suddenly become the champions. 
And from that moment, therefore, this party left no stone unturned 
to bring about his downfall.’ 


As our historian observes, this strange metamorphosis of the 
Court party of Ecclesiastical Reaction into one of Political Pro- 
gress could not fail to lead to startling developments :— 


‘ Henceforward this Court camarilla became a main lever in the move- 
ment, but along with such an agitation as it desired, it also brought about 
such an one as it had not contemplated. At its head was the Arch- 
duchess Sophia. As early as the day after the arrival of the Job’s messen- 
ger from Paris, when that process of transformation and disintegration 
was still in its first ferment, Effinger wrote: ‘It is thought that the 
Archduchess: Sophia, who has never enjoyed much popularity in 
Austria, and whose Conservative sentiments are a guarantee that 
nothing but the conviction of the indispensableness of innovations 
influences her, will succeed in winning over the Archduke Louis, who, 
as President of the State Conference, gives the watchword, in favour of 
changes to which he has always shown himself averse. Count 
Kolowrat’s sentiments on this head are well known. As regards 
Prince Metternich, he is too much of a statesman to refuse his assent 
to constitutional reforms and internal administrative improvements, 
now that they have become absolutely necessary for the preservation 
of Austria’s position as one of the great powers of Europe. 

‘ As to the real designs of the Archduchess Sophia, only mysterious 
hints were and still are in circulation. According to these we are led 
to the conclusion that she, like other members of the Imperial family, 
apprehended for their dynasty the fate of the Orleans princes, and that, 
in the hope of warding it off by a bold and striking turn of events, 
she aimed at and demanded nothing less than—(1) the immediate ab- 
dication of the Emperor Ferdinand, and the elevation of her husband 
or son to the throne; (2) the shelving of the Archduke Louis, and 
especially of Prince Metternich ; (3) lastly, the concession of an 
octroyée constitution for the whole monarchy, which might afterwards 
be revoked when the storm and whirlwind should have passed.’ 


A member of the party of the Left, in the shortlived Vienn 
Diet, wrote thus in 1849 :— 


‘In the Court itself a certain degree of discontent was observed, not, 
indeed, with the despotic system, but at least with its then representa- 
tives, Metternich and the Archduke Louis. Immediately after the 
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French Revolution several members of the Imperial house, the Archduke 
John,* for instance, and the Archduchess Sophia, were apprehensive 
that a fearful outbreak of popular discontent might happen, which 
would be perilous to the dynasty. To ward off this danger they were 
for making concessions and winning the goodwill of the people by 
amusing them ; but since Metternich and Louis would not give in, and 
since the Emperor had no will of his own, a feeling of irritation sprung 
up against them, and out of the very heart of the Court, intrigues were 
brought into play for the purpose of removing them out of the way. 
The Archduchess Sophia is said to have insisted on this, since she had 
conceived the plan of securing the throne as soon as possible for her con- 
sort Francis Charles, or her son Francis Joseph, either from ambition 
and that she might herself be able to rule, owing to the pliability of her 
husband, or the tender years of her son, or because she feared that 
under Ferdinand’s sway, the crown might be snatched out of the 
hands of her family by a revolution. At all events she endeavoured, 
as is universally believed, to induce the Emperor Ferdinand to abdicate ; 
aud since Metternich and Louis—for fear of losing their influence in 
the Government—withstood these attempts, members of the Imperial 
family exerted themselves for this reason, as well as on other grounds, 
to compass the downfall of both.’+ 


Another Radical, Silberstein, a member of the Students’ Com- 
mittee which played so prominent a part in the Vienna Revolution, 
and in the subsequent events, confirms this account in his History 
of the Aula (Mannheim, 1849). He says :— 


‘The Family Council put forth an amount of activity it had never 
done before. The Archduchess Sophia, with all the feeling of the 
mother of the Crown Prince, spoke out her conviction that a throne 
could not be maintained on such foundations. And was it to tremble 
at the very moment when her son was perhaps about to mount it? 
She feared the worst, she intimated, and she was therefore obliged to 
insist on concessions being made which might confirm or evoke the 
people’s love. But against all proposals and proofs one man stood 
firm and immovable—it was Metternich. That a man who had been 
made a prince could so presume against the Imperial Princes and 
Princesses, stung these latter to the quick, and roused their hatred 
and ire.’ 

From another Austrian, of more moderate political sentiments, 
and evidently well informed—we mean a writer in that useful 
and admirable periodical supplement to the Conversations-lexicon, 
the Gegenwart—we have similar testimony. Itis in an elaborate 
paper on ‘The March Catastrophe in Austria’ (Gegenwart, v. 
pp. 676—740), and is as follows :— 


* His death, we see, is reported in the papers as we write this. 
+ Enthiillwngen aus Oecsterreichs jiingster Vergangenheit (‘ Revelations of Austria’s 
most recent History’). Hamburg. ow 4 7f. 
+S. 84f. 
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‘In vain had the Archduchess Sophia and the Archduke John, in a 
Family Council held at the time, pronounced most decidedly for 
resolving upon a change; in vain did Count Kolowrat give in his 
adhesion, as it is said, to this view. The Archduchess even went so 
far as to quit the Conference in a state of extreme excitement, with a 
bitter allusion, as she went out, to the fate of the Duc de Bordeaux. 
The Archduke Louis and Metternich stood firm, and it is believed that 
the former, in a second Family Council held soon afterwards, appealed 
to a promise he had given to the Emperor Francis on his death-bed, to 
the effect that he would initiate no change during his lifetime.’—p. 696. 


We have dwelt a little upon this curious phase of the Vienna 
palace politics in 1848, because anything which tends to throw 
light upon the real character of the movement which hoisted 
Francis Joseph on to the throne, and of the parties mainly con- 
cerned in the successful Aulic revolt, is specially interesting at 
this moment. It helps us to take the measure of these high and 
mighty people, and forces upon us the question whether any 
fresh disaster, such as it will be difficult for them, it would seem, 
with so many rocks ahead, to steer clear of very much longer, 
will not find them as errant poltroons now as they were then, 
and perhaps this time not quite so lucky. A government so 
manifestly the creature of panic is liable to be swept away as 
with a whirlwind in another panic, such as is far from unlikely 
soon to arise. Already we see slight symptoms of a relapse 
into the shivering fit of concession, after the hot fit of autocratic 
arrogance, and cynical contempt of the people and its rights. 
The Provincial Diet of the Tyrol, or rather the committee of that 
body, is to be reinforced, we find, by the addition of men enjoying 
public confidence (Vertrauensmdnner), in order, by that means, 
‘to learn the views of the intelligent patriots,’ as the official 
Wiener Zeitung significantly phrases it. In other quarters, also, 
the straw is moving, and, indeed, it stands to reason that if 
Austria is to succeed in raising her new levies and her new loans, 
it is not the loyal Tyrol alone to which such sops must be thrown. 
The additional 300,000 men she has now called out will make 
her army something like a million, that is, one soldier to every 
six or seven families throughout the empire. Moreover, for one 
forced ‘ benevolence’ alone, and that at the very outset of the war, 
the Kaiser's happy subjects are called on to the tune of three 
thousand tons of solid zwanzigers, in exchange for which he 
offers them the paper of his bankrupt exchequer. Of course he 
will have to offer—or they will demand—‘ concessions; and in 
either case an opening will be made for the pent-up deluge, and 
the panic will return. Whether his throne will re-emerge on the 
subsidence of the waters as it emerged from them before, the 
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future must decide, since the past offers only probabilities, 
which, however, are clearly against it. Of one thing, therefore, 
we may be pretty sure, that it is neither for the dignity nor the 
interest of this country to stake much upon its stability. At no 
time, and under no conceivable circumstances, can despotisms be 
either safe or respectable company for constitutional states, and, 
least of all, at such a stormy epoch as the present, can Protes- 
tant England afford to league herself with the Austria of the 
Concordat. Tory traditions and enticements will be plied in 
vain to drag us in that direction. The coquetries of that effete 
party with Cardinal Wiseman and with some of the Pope’s brass 
band have put us on our guard, and the Joud and emphatic no of 
the nation has been heard, and has shaken the Derby Cabinet to 
pieces. 

If it be thought that the representations given in the three 
passages last cited are after all of too exoteric a character to be 
implicitly relied on, we can only say that they are remarkably 
borne out by Effinger’s confidential communications with his 
Government. Ina dispatch, dated March 7th, he reports that the 
hasty ‘ concessions of the German Governments had produced fresh 
consternation in the Vienna court circles. He then proceeds :— 

‘ As regards, however, their possessions beyond the Alps, the anxie- 

ties of the Cabinet here have considerably diminished, since the 
Communistic stamp which the new French Republic bears has won- 
derfully cooled the courage of the rich Lombards, and has even called 
forth addresses of loyalty to the Viceroy. This secures, so they 
flatter themselves here, a reception by so much the more favourable 
for the reforms contemplated by the administration for the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom. They are working hard at them.’ 

In the same dispatch he writes :-— 

‘The Archduke John, who is distinguished for his liberal senti- 
ments and practical statesmanlike views, has been wont for some time 
past to assist at the Conference of State. In a Family Council, an 
attempt was made to bring the Archduke Louis round; but out of 
piety towards the deceased Emperor, from whose maxims he had given 

$ promise never to deviate, he opposes various further concessions.’ 

We see that there was a Family Council, which could not have 
been held later than the 6th of March, at which some such scene 
as is described by another of our authorities took place. These 
réunions of the members of the reigning House, at which the 
Ministers were present simply as advisers, remind us of the 
family councils of a more ancient people and its Kaisers, and 
may well have played an important part at an epoch when the 
destinies of the dynasty were trembling in the balance. The 
Archduke Louis's obstinacy on the particular occasion referred 
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to by the Swiss envoy, seems to have driven his imperial relatives 
into the adoption of desperate measures. From this moment the 
Archduchess and her party began to intrigue with the Liberals. 
The assembling of the Provincial Estates of Nether Austria 
. was fixed for the 13th of March, and their committee, including 
Dobblhof, the leader of the Opposition, and afterwards Minister, 
was already at the capital. His official residence was the head- 
quarters of the Cabal, and was in rapport with all the Liberal 
centres in Vienna, such as the Reading-room (Leseverein), the 
Nether Austrian Commercial Union (Gewerbeverein), the Con- 
cordia, and other similar bodies, which, though ostensibly formed 
for scientific, social, or simply benevolent objects, had been 
transformed, as usual, by the jealousy of the police, into political 
clubs. Here met Sommaruga, and the present Minister of the 
Interior, Dr. Bach, together with the other notabilities of the 
Leseverein, and other unions of the kind ; and, what was even more 
important, the threads of the conspiracy reached upwards to the 
Court itself, and all sorts of understandings, promises, and com- 
pacts were passing to and fro, especially in reference to the sine 
qué non on which both the high contracting powers laid so much 
stress—the removal of Metternich. The first public demonstra- 
tion was made at a meeting of the Gewerbeverein, held on the 
6th of March, at which two members of the Conference of State, 
Kolowrat and the Archduke Charles, father of the present Em- 
peror, were present, when an address to the throne was agreed on, 
tantamount to a vote of want of confidence in the Ministry. 
Two days before, the officially-inspired Wiener Zeitung had 
called on all loyal subjects to rally round the Government, and 
the address now answered this appeal by demanding that the 
Government should show its confidence in ‘ the Estates and the 
citizens.’ That this bold step, taken a week before the actual 
outbreak of the Vienna Revolution, was an arranged thing be- 
tween the Court Cabal and the leaders of the Liberal circles, and 
especially those of the Estates, was divined at the time ; and not 
without reason, as our historian shows, although an apologist of 
the Imperial confederates chivalrously suggests, that when the 
Archduke received with thanks this address, handed to him for 
presentation, instead of meeting it with a dissolution of the 
society, he, like charity, thought no evil. If others had less of 
this Christian virtue than the writer and, according to him, than 
his injured client, the heir presumptive, it was owing mainly to the 
unenviable reputation for intrigue already acquired by the Arch- 
duke’s consort, Sophia, the zealous and ostentatious patroness of 
the Jesuits. In this respect the Bavarian princess only proved 
true to the instincts of the priest-ridden Court in which she had 
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been born and bred. At all events, it must have wonderfully 
raised the spirits of the Liberals to find their first assault against 
what was everywhere deemed the impregnable citadel of Austrian 
absolutism turn out a success, and to hear it whispered about 
that ‘ there were even several members of the Imperial family who 
were by no means satisfied with Metternich’s administration.’ 
And that those were in the right who already had an inkling 
that, as expressed in the Allgemeine Zeitung of March 15th, 
1848, ‘ the dynasty itself, in the person of that branch of it 
‘nearest the throne, was in this matter symbolically in league 
‘ with the citizens, and had taken the field in opposition against 
‘the hitherto recognised representatives of the sovereign,’ is 
thus shown by Professor Schmidt :— 


‘In the first place it is matter of fact, that the Court Cabal knew 
that what was in question was the realization of aConstitution. And, 
on the other hand, it is matter of fact, that the husband of Sophia 
was the same Archduke, from whom immediately afterwards the idea 
proceeded and was urged in the Conference of State ‘of voluntarily 
anticipating the wish of the people by the promise of a Constitution.’ 
It was well known, again, that any ideas which proceeded from the 


heir presumptive would give a right to presuppose the interposition of 
his ‘ illustrious consort.’ ’* 


Our author means, of course, that, according to our homely pro- 
verb, if we may presume to apply it to the family relations of such 
sublime personages, ‘ the grey mare was the better horse ;’ which 
fact helps to explain also why the Sansculotte Archduke, as his 
matrimonial position, if not his political creed, seems to stamp 
him, when at the close of 1848 the abdication of Ferdinand placed 
the crown within his grasp, so meekly resigned his pretensions in 
favour of his son. But to proceed :— 


‘ In the second place,—the heads of the Estates, as the go-betweens 
who were in communication alike with those above and below, con- 
certed with the Liberal chiefs of the various unions a revolutionary 
petition, for which Bach was particularly active in agitating, and which 
was addressed, not to the Government, but to the Zstates. This 
memorial, which unsparingly condemned the system hitherto fol- 
lowed, 7. ¢., according to the then current opinion, Metternich, was sup- 
ported by Baron Von Dercsenyi, Imperial Aulic Councillor and Ex- 
chequer Referendary of Crown-lands, ‘ in the most urgent interest of 
the sovereign and his people,’ and he signed it unhesitatingly with his 
title and official designation in full. It was known that through his 
mother-in-law he enjoyed ‘high and powerful patronage.’ Even in 
the ‘ nearest precincts of the Court, censure on the Government was 


* Genesis der Revolution in Oesterreich (‘Origin of the Austrian Revolution’), 
p. 154. Vgl. Die Niederoesterr. Landstdnde, p. 40. 
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pronounced openly and without reserve.’ And from statesmen high 
in office words were caught to the effect that‘ there was a deficiency 
in the supreme power,’ which rendered a change in the occupancy 
of the throne no less necessary than a change of system and of 
ministry.* 

‘ Thirdly, on the 12th of March, Professor Endlicher, who stood in 
such close and manifold contact with the Emperor, as one of the two 
Deputies from the University, ventured for the first time to desire 
right out, in an audience which he had of the Archduke Louis, the 
dismissal of Metternich. The deputation was sent away with visible 
displeasure and without an answer, although the Archduke graciously 
shook hands with him on leaving. But, lo! on the same evening 
secret influence opened to him the door of the chamber of the Empe- 
ror himself. To be sure, Ferdinand promised only to consider of it; 
it may well have gone against the grain with him to allow the Minister 
to fall whom—without any strong affection for him—he was accus- 
tomed to look upon as the main pillar of his throne.’+ 


So astute and wary a man as Metternich could hardly have 
been entirely ignorant how he was being undermined. It is at 
least certain that it was precisely on this 12th of March that his 
firm determination to resist all ‘ involuntary concessions’ sud- 
denly forsook him, and he allowed himself to be convinced in a 
long and secret conversation which he held with the Imperial 
Marshal, Count Montecucoli, that the assembly of the Estates 
on the morrow must be met with some decisive step. In the 
afternoon the plan for ‘ United Committees of the Estates’ was 
decided on, and that same evening the Imperial Letters Patent, 
promising their speedy convocation, were issued. 


‘ Amidst such strange convulsive twitches of the reform cramp ended 
the 12th of March, to make way with the dawn of the 13th for the 
critical symptoms of the revolution fever. The Conference of State 
was assembled in permanent session in the Imperial palace; besieged _ 
by a threatening mob, assailed by blustering deputations, full of excite- 
ment within, and yielding by turns to one impotent phantasy after 
another, it was sinking into the socket like the last flickering of the 
flame of life. Just once the old system seemed as if it would dare to 
live, and blazed up in proud self-defence ; the Estates which had pre- 
sented themselves in corpore were dismissed with the meaningless 
assurance, ‘that a committee would examine their demands, and the 
Emperor would do what was expedient.’ But when upon this revolu- 
tionary demands came rolling in like a spring tide, when the watch- 
words, ‘ National Guard!’ ‘ Freedom of the Press!’ ‘ Dismissal of Met- 
ternich !’ ‘ The Constitution !’ came thundering in like booming artil- 
lery through the folding-doors of the audience-chamber, this flickering 


* Genesis, p.115 and 97. Die Nieder-oesterr. Landsténde, p. 32. 
+ Silberstein, p.17 sq. Gegenwart, v. 705. 
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eourage sunk back within the socket, and the flame burnt more and 
more dimly, till at last nothing but a dull glimmering spark was left. 

‘It did not help the matter that resistance was made with one hand 
whilst concessions were granted with the other; it only did mischief, 
and came to the same thing in the end, that the Court was willing 
to yield not a National Guard, but a Civic Militia; not Freedom of the 
Press, but only Abolition of the Censorship; not a Constitution, but 
the ‘Constituting of the Fatherland.’ One demand alone seemed to 
admit of no variation—the dismissal of Metternich. And yet it was 
evaded; instead of the dismissal of the old Metternich, what was 
granted was the dismissal of the new. 

‘For meanwhile Metternich had become quite another man, one 
utterly unlike himself, altogether new. He had again tacked and crossed 
over ; contrary to the tenor of his entire past history he had, step by 
step, allowed himself to be driven into yielding; he had turned topsy- 
turvy his maxim, ‘to avoid even the appearance of involuntariness.’ 
In twenty-four hours he allowed himself to be forced into more inno- 
vations than he had brought about of his own accord in forty years. 
He was essentially a party to all the concessions yielded on that day. 
He had joined in consenting to the Committees relative to the Consti- 
tution and Reform, to the arming of the people, the Liberty of the 
press; he was even seated at a writing-desk in the adjoining chamber 
in the act of draughting the conceded freedom of the Austrian press 
from censorship, according to the model of the Prussian Cabinet Order 
of the 8th of March, which lay open before him, at the very moment 
when the efforts from above and from below to compass his downfall be- 
came crowned with such success as to force from him, as a further ‘ con- 
cession,’ his own resignation of his post. In the Council-chamber, the 
consort of the Archduchess Sophia and the Archduke John were par- 
ticularly busy for his removal. Outside it was loudly demanded by 
all the deputations; and the ‘ tribune of the people,’ Alexander Bach, 
the minister that was to be, shouted, ‘Only five minutes more—five 
minutes—after that I stand out for no terms!’ Then as the noise 
grew louder, Metternich stepped forth from the side-chamber; he 
heard what was agitated, and without delay, in spite of the ‘ appearance 
of involuntariness,’ yielded this new concession also, as though a posses- 
sion not of forty years but of twenty-four hours at the most were 
alone in question. ‘Ifit were thought that his remaining in office 
endangered the monarchy,’ such was his language, ‘it could not be 
any sacrifice to him to abandon his position.’ But when had Metter- 
nich on any other occasion made the convictions and opinions of others 
the rule of his conduct ? 

‘He afterwards took his departure with the words, ‘I foresee that 
the false notion will get abroad that I have carried away the monarchy 
with me. Against it I enter my solemn protest. Neither I nor any- 
body else has sheulders broad enough to carry away an empire. If 
kingdoms disappear, it is only when they despair of themselves.’ 

‘Once more he paced across the chamber, and then retired into the 
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background. And with his retirement the last glimmer of spirit, the 
last spark of life left in the embers of the old system went out.’ 


- The following reflections on his fall are severe, but just :— 


- In the new Metternich of the last twenty-four hours, who so 
readily quitted office, we nevertheless easily recognise the inmost cha- 
racter of the old Metternich who held fast his post for forty years. 
Indeed the new Metternich was possible only in the old, and can be 
explained only by means of that fundamental trait which we discern 
in the latter ; viz., by the predominant weakness of his character, or 
rather of his nature. He gave way in order to hold his ground, and 
he stumbled and fell in the act of giving way. We cannot, therefore, 
acknowledge, in the manner of his retirement, that claim to the praise 
of ‘ dignity’ which has been so freely accorded to him by Radicals as 
well as by Conservatives. But we distinguish between outward and 
inward dignity. To be at all wanting as regards the former was not 
in the nature of the statesman who had grown grey in the saloons of 
diplomacy, was in contradiction with Metternich’s whole personality ; 
he was every inch of him, in fashion and behaviour, in tone and mien, 
the very personification of outward dignity. How could any one pos- 
sibly expect it of him, that he should suddenly exchange his polished 
manners for those of a boorish demagogue, that his fire form should 
writhe like an odious reptile, that he should cringe and twist, and sigh 
and lament ? 

‘ But as to inward dignity, which in a statesman mainly consists in 
his being true to and like himself, that is quite another matter. 
This involves his being equally remote from fickle want of principle 
and from petty doctrinaire self-will, his holding by certain fundamental 
maxims, and acting in accordance with them, in spite of all his mallea- 
bility in his deductions from them, and in applying them to particular 
cases as they arise—his holding to them, we say, so long as he does 
not from inward conviction discern them to be false. And in this 
species of dignity we think Metternich was sadly wanting during the 
last twenty-four hours of his retention of power. For nobody will 
contend or believe that he had undergone any actual change of senti- 
ment, any alteration of his political convictions. If, therefore, he 
would be true to and like himself, he ought not to have allowed him- 
self to be swayed either by those above or those below, but must have 
combated the revolution at the risk of his life; that was the only 
course worthy of the part he had hitherto played. It does not im- 
press us with the idea of dignity, when we see how he could so 
forget himself and all his past life, could suddenly give in to every 
hateful demand, and rush headlong on a path diametrically opposed to 
his principles. 

‘ Metternich, when he quitted with outward decency the stage of 
public affairs, was—there is no deceiving one’s self as to the fact—a 
wreck within. It must have made the most painful impression on 
him, that his finale was so utterly different from what he had anti- 
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cipated, that he should have allowed events ‘ to take him by surprise,’ 
and that he should have shown weakness in a case in which, accordin, 

to his own system, energy was needed above all things. And along 
with this consciousness of weakness another thing also must have 


been gnawing at his heart and bowing him down—the voice of 
conscience.’ 


As our historian well observes, Metternich’s ignominious 
prostration at the new shrine of the sovereign people, was but 
the last of a long series of immolations of his conscience to his 


idol—power. And now the hoary diplomatist’s sinhad found him 
out ! 


‘For how widely different it might have been, if, instead of being a 
traitor to his convictions for one single day, he had remained more 
true to himself throughout the previous tens of years! How long it 
was since he had made the discovery that Francis I.’s stiff abso- 
lutism and principle of stability were at direct variance with the in- 
terests of true Conservatism! To how many had he stated his convic- 
tion that the fundamental evil from which Austria suffered was ‘ non- 
government,’ and that the cause was the confounding together 
administration and government! How often in familiar intercourse 
had he dwelt on ‘ the dangers arising from sins of omission,’ which, as 
he said, are ‘ wont to be punished most severely and with the utmost 
rigour in the ease of governments,’ and whose consequences ‘ are most 
disastrous in highly organized states, because in these they do not 
come to light until the ruling power has been vanquished!’ How 
often had he taught that ‘ the motive power’ is a ‘ necessity of states,’ 
and that when it vanishes, the machine may indeed go on for a time 
‘as the result of former impulses,’ but that at last a ‘ standstill’ must 
follow, ‘the meaning of which is death /’ With what unction had he in- 
culeated the lesson, even in elaborate state-papers, as we have seen, that, 
where the evil of non-government is at work, ‘the unused power, which 
always knows how to make an outlet for itself, is apt to descend from 
the highest stratum to the lower ones,’ and that the ‘ abnormal move- 
ment’ thus produced ‘ must necessarily soon lead to ruin.’ Metter- 
nich was, as a general thing, fond on all occasions of ‘ developing the 
theoretical principles of his system and applying them to the case in 
hand.’* Must he not now have bitterly reproached himself, that he 
had so negligently carried out his own doctrines; that he had not 
strenuously endeavoured, with all the might of his influence, to endow 
with life those modifications of the governmental system and the go- 
vernmental machine, those remedial measures which ‘ years before’ he 
had deemed absolutely necessary ? Must he not have been filled with 
remorse, that he had not long before, and even so lately as in the year 
1847, honourably risked his position by making categorical demands, 
instead of being forced to quit, as he now was, involuntarily and with 


* Effinger’s Desp. of May 8rd, 1848. 
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dishonour, like a deserter and a criminal, as the peace offering and 
scapegoat of the dynasty ? 

‘And not only the sins of omission of which he had been guilty, or 
helped others to be guilty, in Austria, but also the old sins of the 
police system, which he had committed under Francis I., and as his 
subservient tool and organ in the Diet of the German Confederation, 
at Frankfort, and which were now being so severely punished by the 
German Revolution, must have been gnawing at his heart and 
conscience. Nor less so the most recent reminiscences of his foreign 
policy, the subversion of European treaties at Cracow, and his support 
of the Jesuits at ZLucerne—acts which must now doubtless, if not 
before, have appeared to him in the light of suicidal attempts, in con- 
sequence of which he was now bleeding to death. 

‘It is not easy to doubt that even in these fiery hours of the 13th 
of March, amidst the novel task of improvising involuntary conces- 
sions, all these reminiscences of his proximate and more remote past 
were astir in Metternich’s mind, and flashing across one another like 
tangled lightnings, contributed not a little to his distraction. Ac- 
cordingly we may say in a word that on the one hand Metternich 
was overthrown by intrigues and by the revolution, and on the other 
hand, through his own weakness and the reproaches of his conscience.’ 


Our readers will not expect us to follow up the story from this 
point, how amidst unheard-of writhings and convulsions the evil 
spirit of absolutism seemed to be cast out, and how it returned, 
and finding the house swept and garnished, its last state became 
sevenfold worse than its first—how the heart that should devise, 
and the lips that should speak, nought but truth, were defiled 
with perjury and deceit—how over the bleeding and shrieking 
bodies of Italy and Hungary the triumphal car of the revived 
and re-invigorated despotism rolled on amidst the huzzas of all 
the Brahmins and devotees of Europe, with the voice of our 
Times newspaper high above the rest; and how at length the 
triple crown was seen surmounting the iron crown of Lombardy, 
the diadem of St. Stephen, now worn by no other right than that 
of Russian conquest. The boasted Austrian regeneration, such 
as it is, is, so far as the shaping of it is concerned, the handiwork 
of Prince Schwartzenberg, to whose undoubted courage and 
ability the frightened court entrusted the helm in November, 
1848, and who helped the sinking empire out of a slough more 
seemingly hopeless than that into which it was plunged by 
Frederick the Great. Schwartzenberg died in April, 1852, and 
Count Buol, who has just retired to make way for the fanatical 
Rechberg, did but complete what he had begun. It is the result 
of two very different fuctors, viz., on the one hand, of the ideas 
of material and commercial progress which Metternich was hin- 
dered from putting into practice by the very Court party now in 
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power, but which they have since eagerly seized on as a substi- 
tute for politieal and constitutional reforms; and on the other 
hand, of the ultra-despotic and Jesuit policy of the Imperial 
clique. It is to the former that the Austria of to-day is indebted 
for its deceptive appearance of solidity and strength; but the soul 
which animates it is the life of death—Jesuitism ; and it so rolls 
through every vein, that, were its flesh solid as the sinews of 
Leviathan, it cannot be far from its end. The so-called eccle- 
siastical revival of our times is the same phenomenon; and the 
high fever which marks the surrender of the Papacy to Jesuitism 
is the certain forerunner of dissolution. 

It is not very difficult to divine how Austria is to fall. The 
ten tongues in which Schwartzenberg ordered her bulletin des lois 
to be published, as a symbol, forsooth, of the unity of the 
monarchy, long hoped for, and now at last happily attained, are 
the ten toes of the feet, ‘ part of iron and part of clay,’ on which 
the colossus stands for its season. Vienna, from 1815 till now, 
has been the workshop where men have manufactured states, but 
peoples are made, not by Metternichs and Schwartzenbergs, but 
by Almighty God. And Papal Rome, like her Pagan predecessor, 
is doomed to fall from the same cause, added to others which 
have been longer in operation. The outburst of the hidden life 
from the nationalities of Europe which marks our day, distin- 
guishing it from the frozen north to the sunny south, teems, 
we are willing to believe, with good for the future. Storms are 
frowning on our horizon, but they are vernal, and give sure 
promise of a second Spring. 


Ant. VI.—The Physical Geography of the Sea. By M. F. Maury, 
LL.D., U.S.N., Superintendent of the National Observatory. 
London: Sampson Low. New York: Harpers. 1847. 


PRoBABLY many a Malthusian, on glancing at a terrestrial globe 
and observing the vast space which is allotted to the ocean, has 
testily exclaimed, ‘ For what purpose does all this fluid exist? 
* Here are we, poor mortals, with insatiable stomachs—our numbers 
‘increasing with frightful rapidity—our acres incapable of expan- 
‘sion—our agriculturists unable to make two blades of corn grow 
‘in the room originally required for one—our prospects, in fact, 
* becoming so melancholy, that sooner or later people must make 
“up their minds to eat little boys and girls in order to obtain 
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‘food and keep the population within manageable bounds ; yet, 
* wanting all the accommodation we can get, not less than three- 
‘ fourths of the planet have been laid under water—some of its finest 
‘plains are swamped and its most fertile valleys converted into 
‘liquid wastes !" 

Not so fast, however, good Mr. Malthusian ! No one can explain 
why this particular proportion between the land and the ocean has 
been prescribed. It is precisely one of those points in the Divine 
arithmetic with which we are incompetent to deal. But suffi- 
cient may be inferred from the exquisite working of the great 
physical machinery of creation to satisfy us that He who 
weigheth the waters in the hollow of his hand, and who fixeth 
bounds for the sea that it shall not pass, has adjusted the fluid 
and solid surfaces of our globe with as much care as he has mixed 
the chemical constituents of the atmosphere, or settled the rela- 
tive numbers of the two sexes. 

Grant that our mournful friend, who looks with such a jealous 
eye upon those liquid expanses, could brush them from their 
beds, and convert the whole earth into dry ground, what would 
be the result? Why, the world would wither at once with 
drought. The fair face of nature, still as fresh and blooming as 
in her infant days, would contract in ghastly wrinkles, and the 
comeliest landscapes grow cadayerous with premature age. 

As matters now stand, have we not numerous deserts dis- 
persed over the surface of the globe—spots of barrenness and 
death, where the pulse of the planet cannot be felt, and where its 
life-blood apparently ceases to circulate? These seem to show 
that the earth is not overdone with water, and that, spite of the 
vast acreage of the ocean, there are tracts of land which its 
vapour cannot reach, and certainly cannot drench. When a 
wind, charged with moisture, sets out on its travels over a conti- 
nent, it gradually deposits its freight as it proceeds; and should 
it encounter a range of tall mountains, the cold at their chilly 
tops extracts the humidity in the shape of snow, leaving the 
breeze to pursue its course beggared of the fatness which the soil 
demands. There are countries where showers rarely fall, because 
the intervening regions steal all the vapour which the prevailing 
winds obtain from the ocean exchequer. Peru is notoriously 
in this predicament. Jupiter Pluvius is unknown in that locality. 
The south-east trades, which at first sprinkle the shores of Brazil, 
and then feed the large streams of South America, afterwards 
tush up the slopes of the Andes in a state of comparative poverty, 
and finally tumble over into the land of the Incas in a condition 
of real hygrometric insolvency. Upon similar grounds the exist- 
ence of Saharas in Africa, Asia, Australia, and North America 
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may be explained. Looking, indeed, at these barren patches, 
and assuming that other physical circumstances continued the 
same, we may well ask whether the world could be kept in working 
order—whether its rivers and lakes could be sufficiently sup- 
plied—whether its atmosphere could be moderately refreshed and 
its meadows adequately irrigated, if the surface of the great nur- 
sery of vapour-were seriously curtailed ? 

Such, then, being the primary object of the ocean, see how 
beautifully its composition qualifies it for this end. What other 
fluid could be substituted with the smallest success? Would any 
of our acids answer the purpose required ? Clouds dropping oil 
of vitriol, or showers consisting of muriatic acid, would soon burn 
up all vegetation and blister every landscape on the globe. With 
Atlantics of turpentine or Pacifics of train oil, not a herb would 
grow for the nourishment of cattle, nor a tree for the use of the 
carpenter. For many other reasons, too, a change in the character 
of the ocean fluid would be highly detrimental to the interests of 
man. Considering the sea simply as a highway for our ships, 
any alteration in its specific gravity, or in the cohesive relation- 
ship of its particles, would affect all our maritime operations ; for 
how could vessels float in a thin liquid like naphtha, or cruise in 
a heavy one like quicksilver, or plough their way through a 
viscid one like tar or treacle? Ransack the whole list of exist- 
ing fluids, and not another could be found to supply the place 
and perform the multifarious duties of water. 

But the liquid which fills the vast ocean tanks is not pure. 
It contains, in general, from three to three and a half per cent. 
of saline ingredients. To these, latterly, philosophers have begun 
to assign very considerable importance in the economy of the 
great deep. They are not chance items in its waters, but elements 
of profound significance, seeing that they regulate its issues of 
vapour and guide its movements from the equator to the poles. 
The saline materials consist of chloride of sodium, chloride of 
magnesium, sulphate of lime, sulphate of magnesia, and other 
mineral compounds, the first of these preponderating to such a 
degree, that for most purposes we are content to regard the 
ocean simply as a reservoir of common salt. Nor should we 
forget to remark, en passant, for it is certainly worthy of being 
ranked amongst the noticeable harmonies of nature—that the 
substance which is most largely diffused through the sea is 
precisely the condiment which man’s instinct has taught him to 
employ most extensively on land. The quantity varies accord- 
ing to circumstances and locality. It is less in inland seas, for 
example, than in the main ocean, because the rush of river-water 
into these basins serves to keep them in a fresher condition, par- 
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ticularly if the outlets are few and contracted. Exception, how- 
ever, must be made in favour of the Mediterranean, but the supe- 
rior temperature of that splendid sheet, and consequently the 
greater concentration which is given to its brine, will explain 
the result. It is less, again, towards the poles, where snow and 
ice are such chronic phenomena; and the same observation 
applies to those humid portions of the tropics where umbrellas 
and macintosh capes are peculiarly required. Humboldt ascer- 
tained that the charge of salt was greatest between the fifteenth 
and twenty-fifth degrees of north and south latitude. Forch- 
hammer discovered that the ocean became softer in this particular 
as land was approached—a circumstance, indeed, which we might 
expect, considering that the river gods are always pouring large 
contributions into the main. Marcet concluded that the seas of 
the southern hemisphere are fresher than those of the northern, 
and that if necessity compelled you to choose between the 
Atlantic and Pacific in regard to their potable qualities, you would 
find the latter much more to your taste than the former. There 
are certain land-locked expanses which receive as much fresh 
liquid as the streams will supply, but make it a point never to dis- 
gorge ; and consequently—true emblems of niggardly, selfish souls 
—their waters become bitter and unblessed. ‘The saline elements 
are left to accumulate as the vapour is carried off by the winds; 
and thus we have surly and inhospitable seas like the Aral and 
Caspian, or that still more ill-omened mere, the Lake Asphaltites. 

If, however, the quantity of these ingredients varies, their 
quality and relative proportions are singularly uniform. Bearing 
in mind that the soluble matters of the land are constantly 
washed into the ocean, and that each river carries its own par- 
ticular contingent to the deep, we might expect that a more 
mongrel fluid would result. But everywhere the water seems to 
yield the same species of salts when dissected by the chemist’s 
art. Their origin is still a question of much mystery. Whether 
the existing ocean was produced in a brackish condition, or has 
gradually acquired its present charge, is a point which may be 
yet open to discussion; but there are many reasons which appear 
to intimate that what it is now, such it has been throughout 
the whole historic period at least. We can scarcely suppose that 
the entire amount of salt has been wrung out of the land, for, 
taking the average depth of the waters at two miles only, it is 
calculated that there is enough chloride of sodium in the sea to 
cover a continent measuring seven millions of square miles to the 
depth of one mile. Shafhiiutl computed that the mineral matter 
suspended in fhe ocean was equal to double the Himalayas in 
bulk. Yet this mass is diffused throughout the abyss without 
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increasing its volume, for soluble substances pack into the in- 
terstices of fluids, as odds and ends of luggage do into the 
crevices of a carpet-bag until the mysterious point of saturation 
is reached. 

And what is the use of so much salt? The answer to this 
question has generally been that it is intended to preserve the 
Great Profound from putrefaction. The sea is a huge pickle. But 
this explanation is by no means satisfactory. For, in the first 
place, stagnant sea-water is subject to corruption, and when 
voyagers have been caught in a calm and forced to lie idle on 
the ocean for weeks together, they have seen all sorts of ‘ slimy 
things’ crawl forth from the abyss, or, as Sir Richard Hawkins 
relates, ‘the sea was so replenished with several sorts of 
‘ gellyes, and forms of serpents, adders, and snakes as seemed 
‘ wonderfull; some greene, some blacke, some yellow, some 
‘ white, some of divers colours, and many of them had life. 
‘So much so,’ continues that ancient mariner, ‘that a man 
‘ could hardly draw a bucket of water clear of corruption.’ 

Salt, therefore, will not prevent decomposition, if the waves are 
permitted to sleep. Further, provision appears to be made in other 
ways for the removal of the decaying matter which may be 
poured into the great marine cesspools. To say nothing of 
chemical operations, the sea is peopled by crowds of micro- 
scopic animals, which banquet in a great measure upon the refuse 
organisms of the land; and these become food in their turn for 
the bulkier denizens of the deep. Whole legions of infusoria go 
down into the caverns of the whale at a single gulp. Patches of 
white or coloured water, stretching as far as the eye could reach, 
and thronged to the depth of more than a thousand feet with 
animalcules, have been traversed by navigators in various parts 
of the world. In the Indian Ocean especially they hang like 
red, green, brown, or crimson clouds upon the surface of the 
main. Captain Kingman passed through a shoal of gelatinous 
creatures extending twenty-three miles in length, breadth un- 
known, and whitening the sea so completely that it looked like 
a plain covered with snow. When a tub was filled with the 
water, little luminous particles. were seen dancing to and fro, and 
the vessel appeared to be alive with tiny worms and insects. In 
the Northern Seas, the meduse are so prodigiously developed, 
and at the same time so densely packed, that, according to 
Scoresby, it would require 84,000 persons, calculating as if for 
their lives—or perhaps, more stimulating still, as if for their 
-fortunes—and continuing their labours from the Creation up to 
the present period, to reckon up the quantity contained in two 
square miles alone. To these, and similar little scavengers, 
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therefore, is probably committed the task of ridding the ocean of 
much of the decomposing matter which is brushed from the land, 
and which might otherwise dispose it to putrescence. 

Other and equally interesting functions have latterly been 
ascribed to the salts of thesea. Professor Chapman, of Toronto, 
has ingeniously suggested that their purpose is to regulate the 
rate of evaporation, and thus keep those two old champions, 
Moist and Dry, on terms of tolerable amity. Water charged 
with salt will give off vapour more slowly than water when per- 
fectly pure. Balance two dishes in a pair of scales, fill the one 
with brine, the other with liquid from the rain-tub, and the latter 
will beat the former hollow in the rate at which its contents 
exhale; indeed in proportion as the saline solution becomes 
more and more concentrated will the rise of the water in an aéri- 
form shape appear to be retarded. This, in faet, is just what we 
might expect ; for the salt will naturally cling to the fluid with 
greater tenacity the less it has to lose. Other cireumstances, 
therefore, being the same—such, for example, as the fervour of 
the sun's rays, the pressure of the atmosphere, the amount of 
humidity already in the air—it follows that whenever the quantity 
of salt in the ocean is relatively diminished by the influx of fresh 
water in any particular locality, evaporation advances with greater 
volubility ; whereas, if that quantity be augmented, it proceeds at 
a tardier rate. If this view be correct—and we fancy the pro- 
pounder has seized upon one of the secrets of the deep—what a 
splendid automaton the ocean becomes! Like the governor of a 
steam-engine, it contracts its own issues of vapour when the sun 
begins to fall upon its waters with unwarrantable freedom, and 
increases them when the land has been uaduly drained, or the 
moisture in the atmosphere inordinately precipitated. As the 
winds whistle over Neptune’s domain he seems to say, ‘I feel . 
‘ that I am growing too saline to-day; you can't, therefore, want 
“much humidity on shore; send me back the surplus either in 
* river or in shower, and when the accounts between.sea and land 
‘ are balanced, you shall receive your usual freight with pleasure. 
“ Unless our books are duly squared, and sun and ocean, and wind 
‘and stream settle their mutual transactions with punctuality, it 
* would soon be all over with the world.’ 

The great business of these saline matters, however, according 
to Lieutenant Maury, whose ocean studies pre-eminently entitle 
him to the appellation of the Philosopher of the Sea, is to keep 
the abyss of waters in constant motion. To him these humble 
ingredients are vast dynamic powers. Sea-water is heavier than 
river in the proportion of 1°028 to 1°010. A man feels more 
buoyant whilst swimming off Ramsgate than he does wher 
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bathing in the fish-pond at home. Rain-water will float on 
brackish water; and sailors sometimes take advantage of this 
fact, as was the case in the expedition of the Adventure and 
Beagle, where the crews, on one occasion, obtained a potable fluid 
from the surface of the ocean by inserting the hose of their 
pumps into the supernatant liquid, whereas, had they gone a few 
inches deep, they would have drawn up a beverage fit only for 
naiads and mermen. Now, suppose that evaporationis proceeding 
rapidly from any tropical tract in the Atlantic or Pacific; of 
course the consequence will be a lowering of the level, and water 
must necessarily press in from all sides to fill up the great 
dimple. Since, however, the vapour which is exhaled is fresh, the 
fluid left behind must increase in gravity proportionately to the 
legacy of salt it has just received. What follows? A flow of 
liquid being determined to the excavated spot, a current of 
denser water will also be established in a contrary direction. For, 
as the fresh water scooped out from the sea in the region of 
evaporation is only borrowed for a time, and must descend in 
some other spot, which may be called the region of precipitation, 
it will lessen the specific gravity of the upper stratum of the 
ocean where it alights, and then draining off towards the original 
point of disturbance, the equilibrium must be restored by the 
transfer of the weightier, because saliner, liquid to the compen- 
sating parts. Thus, speaking generally, the sea is kept in whole- 
some excitement by a wonderful system of circulation, in which 
the chloride of sodium and other ingredients figure as important 
ministering forces. ‘We have a surface-current of saltish water 
‘from the poles towards the equator, and an under-current of 
‘ water, salter and heavier, from the equator to the poles. This 
‘ under-current supplies in a great measure the salt which the 
‘ upper current, freighted with fresh water from the clouds and 
‘ rivers, carries back.’ How beautifully are the equities of the 
great abyss maintained ! 

Further, it will be seen that in an ocean of salt water a system 
of vertical circulation must prevail which could not obtain in 
an ocean of fresh ; for, as the surface layer is robbed by evapora- 
tion, and its density is consequently augmented, it must sink, 
whilst the less briny layer beneath will ascend. In the fact, 
therefore, that a drop of water overdosed with salt will give place 
to the lighter molecule beneath, we discover another exquisite 
provision for a perpetual ‘turn-over’ in the liquid mass. 

But this is not all; the salts not only serve to keep the pulses 
of the ocean in play, but they are essential to the existence of 
myriads of living things. Without adverting to the fact that the 
finny inhabitants of the deep would mostly perish in a fresh-water 
medium, let us point to the peculiar relationship which subsists 
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between the saline ingredients and one class of marine labourers. 
Why does not the ocean grow salter every day ? Why does it 
not threaten to become as briny as the Dead Sea and other 
imprisoned sheets? There must be some means by which the 
perpetual additions from the shores are neutralized, or at any 
rate kept in subjection. Maury solves this question by referring 
to those armies of creatures which are employed in extracting 
saline materials from the water, some for their shells, some for 
their skeletons, some for their habitations. Beds of marl, banks 
of shell, and deposits of infusoria have been formed in the ancient 
oceans, and the same processes are on foot in our existing seas. 
The coralline architects are ever busy in the warmer waters of 
our globe, and huge masses of masonry are slowly rising, com- 
pared with which our human erections are mere card-houses. To 
these animals must evidently belong the power of extracting 
the carbonate of lime and other mineral substances they may 
require from the transparent wave. 

What amount is thus quarried from the waters it would be 
impossible to surmise ; but, considering the number of the work- 
men, and the magnitude of the piles they have completed, their 
influence must tell with some power upon the composition of the 
sea. That it constitutes the sole agency by which the saline 
additions are held in check cannot be admitted, because some of 
these elements only are required for the purposes of the little 
operatives. But it is singular to observe how each pigmy mason 
assists in the great task, which must on no account be neglected, 
of keeping the waters in ceaseless circulation. Down in the deep the 
coral insect is at work on the huge edifice which he and his com- 
panions have been bidden by instinct to construct. He wants 
stone: he obtains it from the water around him. How, no one 
can say: it is one of the mysteries of vital chemistry we are 
unable to explain. But in extracting the material he requires 
from any particular drop, that drop necessarily becomes lighter 
than thuse above, and therefore ascends to the surface; another, 
of course, descends to take its place, and suffer a similar loss 
in turn. Thus, rising and falling like the corves in a pit, the 
watery atoms are kept in action by the submarine artificers; and 
though the depth at which they toil is limited, being confined to 
some thirty fathoms, yet within that range they move the whole 
mass of fluid overhead, though apparently unmoved and un- 
moving themselves. And, as if to show that all the powers of 
nature, whether great or small, play into each other's hands, let 
it be observed that the sun and winds seem to take thought for 
the builders of these sunken piles. Do they not, by abstracting 
the vapour from the surface, concentrate the saline materials, and 
send down the drops loaded with mineral, in order that the in- 
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dustrious creatures may pick out what is requisite for their work, 
and then return them aloft for a further supply ? 

Since, then, motion is the life of the sea, many causes con- 
spire to keep it in a state of sleepless agitation. The most 
notable of these is the moon. It is surely a striking fact that a 
puny globe, revolving at the distance of 240,000 miles from 
our earth, should lift the waters of the ocean and compel huge 
ripples to course across its surface in regular succession. The 
Man in the Moon—for to him may we not ascribe this amiable 
service ?—deserves more thanks from us terrestrials than we can 
possibly render. To work the tide-gauges of the planet, to fill 
and empty our harbours, to cover our beaches with magnificent 
rollers, to clear away the abominations of our polluted rivers, to 
maintain a regular systole and diastole in the ocean-heart, are 
tasks which that renowned individual executes with exemplary 
patience and precision. Yonder, in the great silent sea which 
hides the mysteries of the South Pole, the water begins to heave 
under his sinewy pull. If the sun should be in conjunction or 
opposition, he too, though with inferior force, joins in the billowy 
game. A broad wave is formed, which rushes, or seems to rush, 
to the north, for the particles have no progressive motion, but 
simply leap upwards, as if in a vain struggle to reach the moon. 
Following the course of that wave into the Indian Ocean, you 
would find that, in about twenty-two hours from the time it appeared 
at the southern extremity of New Zealand, it was riding in the 
Delta of the Ganges, and penetrating into the rivers of Hin- 
dostan. Meanwhile, another branch of the great billow makes 
for the African coast, and rolls into the Atlantic after doubling 
the Cape of Many Storms. In three hours from the time of its 
entrance into the noble basin, it sweeps in subdued grandeur past 
the little ‘volcanic cinder, Napoleon’s rocky prison, where it 
attains a height of about two or three feet only. In three hours 
more it crosses the Line, and, after a further voyage of ten, it 
flows into the mouth of the English Channel, and prepares to 
wash the feet of the Ruler of the Waves. Most lovingly does 
that broad undulation twine round the home of Britannia. Whilst 
one portion enters the Straits of Dover, another glides up the 
Irish Channel ; and a third, sweeping along the western coast of 
Erin, and curving round the Shetland Islands, actually descends 
the German Ocean, where it rejoins the advancing tide off the 
mouth of the Thames, as if to pay double honour to the mari- 
time mistress of the world. And not less lingeringly than lovingly 
does it perform this part of its journey; for though in some 
stages of its progress it moves at the rate of a thousand miles an 
hour, it requires upwards of twenty hours to pass from Cape 
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Clear, at the extremity of Ireland, to the Nore. It need scarcely 
be said that these giant billows, which follow each other from 
their nursery in the Antarctic Ocean at intervals of a dozen 
hours, are affected in their course by the obstructions they en- 
counter. Where the Pacific, for example, is blockaded by great 
coral ramparts, and spotted by numerous fair islands, He of the 
moon can find but little scope for his burly pastime ; for the tidal 
wave from the south cannot penetrate freely unto that spacious 
playground. But there are circumstances under which he gam- 
bols his strength away in a striking and boisterous manner. In 
certain estuaries and rivers he produces those magnificent rushes 
of water called bores or eagres. For the fall development of this 
phenomenon, a gradually narrowing channel and peculiar con- 
figuration of ground are required. Some of our British streams, 
the Severn, the Trent, the Solway Frith, for example, are favour- 
ably organized for this purpose. But it is in the Amazon and 
the rivers of India and China that the tidal wave, now an ad- 
vancing mass, assumes its most imposing proportions. One of 
these eagres in the Tsien-Tsang river has been vividly described 
by Dr. Macgowan in a communication to the Royal Asiatic 
Society :-— 


‘ As the hour of flood-tide approached, crowds gathered in the streets 
running at right-angles with the Tsien-Tsang, but at safe distances. 
My position was a terrace in front of the ‘Tri-wave Temple, which 
afforded a good view of the entire scene. Ona sudden all traffic in 
the thronged mart was suspended; porters cleared the front street of 
every description of merchandize ; boatmen ceased loading and unload- 
ing their vessels, and put out into the middle of the stream, so that a 
few moments sufficed to give a deserted appearance to the busiest part 
of one of the busiest cities of Asia. The centre of the river teemed 
with craft, from small boats to huge barges, including the gay ‘ flower 
boats.’ Loud shouting from the fleet announced the appearance of 
the flood, which seemed like a glistening white cable stretched athwart 
the river at its mouth, as far down as the eye could reach. Its noise, 
compared by Chinese poets to that of thunder, speedily drowned that 
of the boatmen ; and as it advanced with prodigious velocity—at the 
rate, I should judge, of twenty-five miles an hour—it assumed the 
appearance of an alabaster wall, or rather of a cataract four or five 
miles across, and about thirty feet high, moving bodily onward. Soon 
it reached the advanced guard of the immense assemblage of vessels 
awaiting its approach. Knowing that the bore of the Hooghly, which 
scarcely deserved mention in connexion with the one before me, inva- 
riably overturned boats which were not skilfully managed, I could not 
but feel apprehension for the lives of the floating multitude. As a 
foaming wall of water dashed impetuously ouward they were silenced, 
all being intently occupied in keeping their prows towards the wave 
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which threatened to submerge everything afloat ; but they all vaulted, 
as it were, to the summit with perfect safety. The spectacle was of 
greatest interest when the eagre had passed about one-half way among 
the craft, On one side they were quietly reposing on the surface of 
the unruffled stream, while those on the nether portion were pitching 
and heaving in tumultuous confusion on the flood ; others were scaling, 
with the agility of salmon, the formidable cascade. This grand and 
exciting scene was but of a moment’s duration ; it passed up the river 
in an instant, but from this point with gradually diminishing force, size, 
and velocity, until it ceased to be perceptible, which Chinese accounts 
represent to be eighty miles distant from the city.’ 

But if the tidal wave on the high seas isa kind of optical 
hoax, so far as the actual translation of the waters is concerned, 
there are great ocean rivers which constantly convey the fluid of 
one hemisphere to another, and from the cold poles to the glow- 
ing Line. Nothing can be more surprising than to reflect that 
the liquid expanses of our globe are traversed by streams which 
flow as regularly as the Amazon or Mississippi on land. Channels 
have been dug out for them apparently, and for thousands of 
miles they pursue their course between walls of water as if they 
were threading rocky passes or rolling over granite beds. Some 
currents are simply periodical, others are variable; but the 
most important ones are constant, and, if followed, will conduct 
the navigator along the same settled route as surely as the 
Rhine will carry a tourist past Bonn and Cologne who starts 
from Coblentz on his return to the sea. The bowsprit of a British 
ship, Little Belt, which was dismasted off Nova Scotia in 1809, 
found its way into the Basque Roads after a sail of eighteen 
months. Two Indian corpses, which made their appearance at 
the Azores in the fifteenth century, hinted at a strange land 
beyond the flood; and from this dead-man’s voyage Columbus 
drew decided auguries in favour of the unveiled world in the 
west. But in tracing currents we cannot always calculate upon 
drifting bodies, nor can we afford to dismast vessels for the pur- 
pose, any more than the Chinese would have found it prudent to 
burn a house every time they wished to indulge in the luxury of 
roast-pig. A cheaper expedient may be adopted. Throw over- 
board a bottle containing a scroll on which is recorded the date 
and whereabouts of your vessel. If this simple little exploring 
apparatus should fall into intelligent hands, it will serve the object 
as effectually as a broken-down seventy-four. Let it be flung 
into the sea off the coast of Africa, for example, and if picked up 
at Jamaica, or found quietly coming to anchor in some English 
harbour, it will tell its own tale almost as forcibly as if it had 
kept a regular log. Admiral Beechey has published a chart con- 
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taining the results of more than a hundred bottle-voyages, and 
from his interesting document it would appear that some of 
these fragile mariners had made the circuit of the Atlantic, and 
then, like Tony Lumpkin’s victims, had resumed their route in 
the vast ‘ cireumbendibus.’ Much, indeed, yet remains to be 
done in the mapping out of these great ocean streams; but the 
course of many has been ascertained with sufficient certainty to 
entitle us to regard them as fixed and well-established highways 
across the deep. 

By far the most influential of these currents is the famous 
Gulf Stream. Little as it may be appreciated by Englishmen in 
general, every inhabitant of this country has a greater interest in 
its flow than he has in the Thames or Tyne. It takes its rise 
in the Gulf of Mexico, though it may be regarded as a continua- 
tion of the mighty equatorial current which sets out from the 
western coast of Africa, and, after a run of 4000 miles, enters the 
Caribbean Sea. Sucking up the sun’s rays as it advances, and 
storing away the warmth for future use, it passes into that mag- 
nificent indentation in the Mexican coast which serves as a 
cauldron ; for there its waters are raised to the high temperature 
of 86°. It then sweeps through the Pass of Florida,—its heat 
being 9° more than the ocean can claim by virtue of its latitude, 
—and skirts the shores of North America, until it takes that re- 
markable bend off Nova Scotia and Newfoundland which throws 
its waters across towards the coast of Europe. One branch 
curves downwards and flits past the Azores to the south: the 
other glides northward in the direction of the British Isles and 
the Polar Sea. This splendid stream is supposed to be equal in 
volume to three thousand Mississippis. Its length, reckoning 
from its Mexiean head to the Azores, is upwards of 3000 miles. 
Its velocity in the Gulf of Florida is about seventy-eight miles 
a day, but its pace dwindles down to a sober flow of ten before 
it reaches the Azores. Its average performance is about thirty- 
eight miles in the four-and-twenty hours. ‘There are many pecu- 
liarities attached to this noble current. The colour of its waters 
is an indigo-blue as far as the coast of the Carolinas. Its banks, 
especially the left, are generally well-defined; so that the 
voyager knows when he dips into its flood, the edge being fre- 
quently made manifest by the ripplings which mark the line of 
division as well as by other visible traits. ‘Often one-half of the 
‘vessel may be perceived floating in the Gulf Stream water 
‘while the other half is in common water of the sea: so 
‘ sharp is the line, and such the want of affinity between those 
‘waters, and such the reluctance, so to speak, on the part of 

‘ those of the Gulf Stream to mingle with the common water of 
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‘the sea.’ It would appear, too, that this current actually runs 
up hill, for the thermometer shows that the under part, in flowing 
from Cape Hatteras to the Capes of Virginia, makes an ascent of 
600 feet, being a gradient of five or six feet to the mile. It is 
noticeable, also, that the surface of this ocean river slopes from 
the centre or axis to the sides; in other words, it resembles the 
roof of a house, though of course much gentler in its declivity ; 
for if a boat is abandoned, it will drift to the right or left, according 
to its position with respect to the ridge. Partly for the same 
reason all planks, loose seaweeds, and other detached articles 
which may embark on the stream, will eventually slide down 
towards the edge of the current. Hence has been formed that 
remarkable expanse in the midst of the Atlantic called the Sar- 
gasso Sea. This isa continent of weeds ( fucus natans), thickly 
interwoven, and capable of offering considerable resistance to a 
passing vessel. How great were the fears it excited amongst the 
companions of Columbus, on their first trembling voyage to 
America, is well known. Collected here as in a prodigious eddy, 
this floating mass has occupied the same mean position—for it is 
subject to a kind of rise and fall in latitude—since the time of 
its discovery; and here, too, it will doubtless remain so long as 
the equatorial current and Gulf Stream continue to execute their 
stupendous rounds. 

Taking, however, the diurnal motion of the earth into account, 
it ought to follow that, as an atom of air, when flowing from the 
pole to the equator, should drift, or seem to drift to the west, 
because of its tardier momentum, so any article which may enter 
the stream, when impressed with an equatorial velocity, ought to 
incline towards the eastern bank. And such appears to be the 
case, as far as the sloping character of the surface will allow. 
Trees torn up from their homes are plentiful on the European 
side of the current, but comparatively rare on the American. 
Just so, in the Mississippi, floating timber slides off to the 
western shore of the river if its voyage is sufficiently long to 
permit the rotation of the earth to tell upon its movements. 
For the same reason, too, the Gulf Stream itself should exhibit 
a strong European tendency, and to this cause we think may 
be partly ascribed the fact that, when the original velocity which 
enables it to cleave its way so readily through the waters has 
abated, it overshoots its banks and spreads out into a broad 
surface flow, as if to diffuse its genial warmth over the largest 
possible area. 

For here we discover the great function of the stream. It is 
the bearer of tropical heat. A river of molten metal could not 
speak its purpose more explicitly. It sets out with a tempera- 
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ture of 86°. It cools but gradually as it advances, losing not 
more than 18° or 14° during its progress. So superior is its 
charge of caloric that the thermometer at once detects the dif- 
ference between its fervid waters and the ocean around. The 
voyager feels that he is entering a warmer climate when he 
sails into the atmosphere which overlies its route. Imagine the 
change which would be experienced by Sir Philip Brooke when 
the air happened to be at the freezing-point on each side, 
whilst the current itself was nearly fifty degrees in excess! It 
is obvious that this incessant transport of caloric to the north 
must have its effect upon our chilly climes. Even where the 
heated waters cannot pass, the winds which sweep over the sea 
from the south-west must be warmed by contact with the broad 
diffusive stream. Maury asserts that the surplus heat brought 
into the region of Newfoundland each day would be sufficient, 
were it suddenly let loose, ‘to make the column of superin- 
cumbent atmosphere hotter than melted iron.’ Or, putting the 
question on a larger basis, he says,‘a simple calculation will 
‘show that the quantity of heat discharged over the Atlantic from 
‘the waters of the Gulf Stream in a winter's day would be sufficient 
‘to raise the whole column of atmosphere that rests upon France 
‘and the British Islands from the freezing-point to summer-heat.’ 
Could anything be more palpable than the advantages of such a 
glowing river ? If caloric could be stored up in casks, and whole 
fleets employed in conveying them from the tropics to the northern 
shores of Europe, some addressed to Britain, some to Norway, 
some to Spitzbergen, the marks of benevolent design could not 
be more vividly expressed. In point of latitude England corre- 
sponds with Labrador. But we know that the latter region is one 
where the climate is exceedingly harsh, where the winter is pain- 
fully protracted, where the vegetation is feeble and haggard, 
where the animals are heavily furred to keep them warm, and 
where the inhabitants are low-typed and extremely unlikely to 
figure brilliantly in the history of the world. Had we been left 
in the same lurch, and compelled to subsist on our geographical 
allowance of caloric alone, England would have been a frost- 
bitten realm, where fairs might have been held on the Thames 
every winter, and where boys might have snowballed each other for 
half the year. Stop the Gulf Stream to-morrow, if that were pos- 
sible—divert it in some other direction, so that its summer- 
laden waters should never approach the European shores—and 
then poor John Bull would soon become a national pauper; and 
that oft-anticipated catastrophe, the ruin of the British Constitu- 
tion, would assuredly ensue. 

To this stream there is a striking counterpart, so far as it 
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extends, on the corresponding shores of the Pacific. Part of the 
great equatorial current, after sweeping across that ocean, presses 
into the seas of China and Japan, where it is deflected like the 
sister river on the east of the American continent. Thus repelled, 
it glides over to the opposite coast, and bathes it with its heated 
wave. Though somewhat indistinctly defined, there can be no 
doubt that such is the fact, for Asiatic driftwood has been found 
‘on the Aleutian isles, and crippled Japanese junks, as was the 
case with one in 1831, have been borne along to the mouth of 
the river Columbia. Now, has England no interest in this remote 
river of the deep? On the contrary, one of her largest provinces 
is in a great measure dependent upon it for its thermal welfare: 
As if Providence had expressly adjusted these marine streams for 
the benefit of our Empire, we find that the recently-established 
colony of British Columbia is provided with a hot-water apparatus 
which ensures it a much more generous climate than its geogra- 
phical position would warrant. The temperature of this new 
state is almost identical with our own. In Great Britain we 
flatter ourselves that we grow one of the finest races on the globe, 
and to our gentle skies—neither too hot nor too cold, neither 
enervating our frames by the excessive heat of the south, nor 
limiting our exertions and crippling our commerce by the frosts 
of the north—we ascribe, and justly ascribe, the practical supe- 
riority of our human ware. Is it not a remarkable circumstance, 
therefore, that this promising province, with its gold, its coal, 
and its other splendid mineral endowments—a province which 
may become the seat of an empire reared by British brawn and 
animated by British brain—should owe its climatic advantages 
to a silent river of heat which comes from afar, and discharges 
its stores of caloric upon the region as if to protect it from the 
blighting tyranny of frost ? 

One great object of currents therefore is plain. It is their 
duty to equalize as far as may be the climates of the globe, and 
moderate the extremes of heat and cold. Were not some snch 
precaution adopted, the gathering ice of the poles would ulii- 
mately render a large portion of the globe intolerable from exces- 
sive frost, whilst the concentrated heat of the tropics might 
convert them into sultry wastes, something like the burning belt 
with which old geographers were accustomed to girdle the earth. 
But whilst the equatorial caloric, as we have seen, is incessantly 
conveyed towards the Polar latitudes, so the Polar cold is in- 
cessantly transported towards the warmer zones of the ocean. 
The great Antarctic current which flows up the Pacific, skirting 
the shores of Peru, is estimated at 3500 miles in breadth, and 
was found by Dupetit Thouars to reach to a depth of nearly one 
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mile. What a volume of chilled water is this to abstract from 
the southern sea and pour into hotter latitudes! But this bene- 


_ ficent service is as beneficently repaid. Speaking of the Indian 


and Pacific Oceans, Maury observes :— 


‘These teeming waters bear off through their several channels the 


surplus heat of the tropics, and disperse it among the icebergs of the | 


Antarctic. See the immense equatorial flow to the east of New Hol- 
Jand. It is bound for the icy barriers of that unknown sea there to 
temper climates, grow cool, and return again, refreshing men and 
beast by the way, either as the Humboldt current or the ice-bearing 
current, which enters the Atlantic round Cape Horn, and changes into 
warm again as it enters the Gulf of Guinea. It was owing to this 
great southern flow from the coral regions that Captain Ross was 
enabled to penetrate so much further south than Captain Wilkes on 
his voyage to the Antarctic, and it is upon these waters that that sea 
is to be penetrated, if ever. The North Pacific, except in the narrow 
passage between Asia and America, is closed to the escape of these warm 
waters into the Arctic Ocean. The only outlet for them is to the 
south. They go down towards the Antarctic regions to dispense their 
heat and get cool, and the cold of the Antarctic, therefore, it may be 


inferred, is not so bitter as is the extreme cold of the Frozen Ocean of 
the north.’ va 


Another current to the south from the West of Africa was 
crossed by Captain Grant on one occasion when the temperature 
of the water in the centre ranged as high as 63°, whilst that of 
the ocean on each side was only 30°. This voluminous stream 
—1600 miles in breadth at the time—was hurrying ‘away the 
heat of the torrid zone to the Icy Sea, where its ameliorating 
presence was required. And how can we explain the existence 
of an open sheet in the Arctic basin, except on the supposition 
that currents of warm water from the south flow beneath the 
surface, and well up where Dr. Kane discovered a spacious ocean, 
unincumbered by hummocks or icebergs, with waves whose 
temperature was as high as 36°, though the latitude was upwards 
of 82°, and though a wilderness of snow lay to the south ? 

There is one circumstance, too, which gives these marine rivers 
a peculiar value. Water is a bad conductor of heat. If it were 
requisite to convey the heat of the equator to the poles by 
means of land-streams, the waste of caloric by absorption would 
be considerable, and the object proposed—namely, the due dis- 
tribution of temperature—might be defeated. But the ocean 
affords pathways along which the liquid warmth may pass, not 
only to a greater distance, but without any serious loss of power, 
until it reaches the regions where it can be discharged with most 
effect. A torrent of molten iron would stiffen and grow cool 
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before it had travelled many miles in contact with the air and 
earth; but these ocean streams glide from continent to continent 
without squandering their thermal treasures in needless work by 
the way. 

In one respect, however, they seem to play a rude and unman- 
nerly part in the economy of nature. Between them and the 
hurricanes and tempests which frequently plough up the tropical 
seas and carry devastation even into temperate climes, some 
powerful attraction appears to subsist. It will be readily under- 
stood that a broad river of heated liquid like the Gulf Stream 
must produce extensive disturbances in the atmosphere above 
its path. The contrast between its temperature and that of the 
contiguous ocean and superincumbent air is frequently so violent 
that an elemental riot may well be anticipated before the equi- 
librium can be temporarily restored. Hence this summer- 
dispensing stream is supposed to be the parent of many a terrible 
storm. Some of the most furious gales have been known to 
gallop along its course as if it were a regular race-ground. Nay, 
tempests arising on the other side of the Atlantic have been 
observed to leave their African birthplace and make direct for 
the Gulf Stream. This they followed, keeping steadily to its 
path, curving where it curved, and recrossing the Atlantic, until 
their rage was expended, and their wings drooped helplessly on 
the shores of Europe. The current might, indeed, have grooved 
a furrow for them in the air. 

Availing himself of this fact, Lieutenant Maury was enabled 
to predict the course and position of a steam-vessel, the San 
Francisco, which was disabled in a storm in the year 1853, whilst 
conveying a regiment of United States’ troops to California. 
Great alarm being excited by the arrival of barques which had 
seen her in this crippled condition without being able to render 
any assistance themselves, searching vessels were promptly 
despatched. But where were they to look? Science instantly 
mapped out the limits within which the ship would be likely to 
drift, and even indicated the very quarter where she would most 
probably be found. The exploring vessels took up the trail of 
the storm, and pursued the track which had been prescribed ; 
but before they could reach the spot where the steamer was 
expected, relief had arrived. Had they not been thus antici- 
pated, their instructions would have carried them within sight 
of the wreck. Strange to say, the Kilby, one of the vessels 
which accidentally contributed to the rescue, parted company 
with the transport ship in the night, and could neither find her 
in the morning nor tell in what direction to look; yet, hundreds 
of miles away, a philosopher sitting quietly in the National 
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Observatory at Washington, could lay his finger on the chart, 
and guide the explorers to the locus of the shattered ship. 

Still more striking, perhaps, than the influence of heated water 
in the production of atmospheric disturbances, is the influence 
of heated land. There are the monsoons, for example. These 
are tropical winds which, instead of keeping up the character of 
the family for fickleness, blow steadily in one direction for about 
five months, and then blow as steadily in a different direction for 
about five months more. Each change occupies about a month, 
and is a very fussy transaction, being accompanied by blinding 
lightnings and deafening thunders, by rains which render the 
atmosphere opaque, and blasts which lift the surf and some- 
times carry fishes into the interior. Subject to the gradual 
shiftings of direction which occur at these transition periods, 
and neglecting the consideration of certain local limitations, it 
may be said generally that north of the equator the wind blows 
from the south-west between April and October, and from the 
north-east between October and April. South of the Line it 
comes from the south-east during the former period, and from 
the north-west during the latter. 

Now, what occasions these monsoons? A voyager in the 
Indian Ocean may little suspect that the cradle of the breeze by 
which his vessel is impelled lies far away in the interior of Asia. 
Yet such is supposed to be the case. The vast naked plains 
and the great desert.tracts of the continent, when heated by the 
sun’s vertical rays, must rarefy the atmosphere overhead, and 
produce a draught as if a furnace were in play. To feed this 
partial vacuum, air will be dragged in from any quarter where it 
can be procured. Since, then, these disturbing districts lie in 
the rear of the north-east trades, it is presumed that the stream 
which feeds them will be arrested, and that the trades themselves 
will be drawn back and pulled towards the affected spot. 
Further, the balance between the north and south trades being 
broken—for the meeting of these two produces that belt of equa- 
torial calms which is elegantly known as the Doldrums or Horse 
latitudes—the southern trade, on finding no resistance, will pour 
over the Line into the northern hemisphere. But, in doing so, 
it will yield to the same distant influences which have troubled 
its brother trade, and at the same time will undergo deflection to 
the east, because it is now impregnated with the earth’s equatorial 
velocity. The result (difficult to express without diagrams) will 
be the production of a south-west wind, such as actually blows 
north of the equator from April to October. It follows, also, 
that if these monsoons are due to the sun’s influence as described, 
they should coincide in their proceedings with the position of this 
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luminary. And such is the case. When the south-west monsoon 
is in force, the deserts of Cobi and the peninsula of Hindostan 
are blazing under his directest beams ; when the north-east breeze 
is in constant play, it is a sign that his presence has been trans- 
ferred to the southern hemisphere. 

Applying the same principles to the monsoons of Africa, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and Central America, we may fairly conclude 
that these phenomena are occasioned by the deflection of the 
trade winds in consequence of the overheating of distant plains 
and deserts. Even great sandy wastes thus become important 
agents in the ocean economy, and the mariner owes the steady, 
serviceable breezes, upon whose faithful flow he can depend for 
more than five months together—breezes which will kindly bear his 
barque in one direction, and carry it back as well—to those Saharas 
which seem such scars and blemishes on the face of our planet. 
‘He that made both sea and land,’ says Bishop Hall, ‘ causeth 
both of them to conspire to the opportunities of doing good.’ 

Still what of the depths of the ocean? To know something of 
the surface is by no means sufficient. Naturally we feel as 
curious to probe those silent abysses and to investigate the secrets 
of Neptune's halls as Bluebeard’s wife did to pry into the myste- 
ries of the sealed chamber. Unfortunately it is not easy to 
gratify this laudable longing. The lively and ingenious Bishop 
Wilkins—he who maintained the possibility of constructing a 
flying chariot which would transport any enterprising gentleman 
to the moon—was also of opinion that an ‘ ark’ could be contrived 
whereby the bed of the sea might be explored, and various 
interesting discoveries effected not only of sunken treasures but 
of remarkable physical phenomena. Upon this enchanting topic 
his lordship is delightfully loquacious; and after discussing the 
means by which the submarine vessel is to be moved, its fouled 
atmosphere rectified, its passengers received or discharged, he 
asserts that ‘whole colonies may thus inhabit,’ living constantly 
at the bottom of the sea, printing their observations on the spot, 
and even bringing up families, whose surprise, on ascending for 
the first time to survey the glories of this upper world, is joyously 
depicted. “Tis a grievous pity that the project of this charming 
visionary cannot be realized; for who would not exult to learn 
that arks manned by crews of savans were groping their way along 
the floors of the Atlantic and Pacific in all directions, and that 
sooner or later the geography of the drowned portions of the globe 
would be taught in our schools as familiarly at least as that of 
Africa or Japan? But, alas! we know well that the pressure of 
the water upon any manageable vessel would be too prodigious 
to admit of any extensive descent, and that the difficulty of pro- 
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curing fresh air would forbid any prolonged sojourn beneath the 
surges of the ocean. 

Perhaps, however, the reader may be disposed to imagine that 
nothing could be easier than to ascertain the depth of the sea 
at any particular spot. Heave out the lead, give it as much rope 
or line as it requires, and when it ceases to run from the reel, 
you have gauged the abyss to a yard. The task, however, is 
more difficult than it looks. The sea is as coy in revealing its 
depths as a lady in disclosing her age. In the profounder 
probings of the ocean how are you to know when the weight 
really touches the bottom? Some persons would tell us that at 
a certain distance from the surface the resistance must become so 
great that the lead will cease to sink, and that even parted 
anchors and iron cables must remain in suspension. This fancy 
rests upon the assumption that water is a compressible fluid; for 
not until its particles were crushed into such small compass that 
a cubic inch of the liquid should equal a cubic inch of the metal 
in gravity, could the latter be induced to float. Practically 
speaking, however, water may be regarded as an obstinate and 
irreducible thing, for Oersted ascertained that under the pressure 
of each additional atmosphere it shrunk to the extent of forty-six 
millionths of its bulk only. But still in attempting to fathom 
Neptune's domains, currents may carry out the line, and you may 
imagine that the plummet is ploughing its way through the waters 
long after it has reached the bed of the sea. In 1852, Lieut. 
Parker ran out miie after mile of cord whilst exploring the ocean 
off the coast of South America. Deep seemed to call unto deep, 
for here no bottom could be found, though ten miles of line were 
delivered. But on subsequent trials it was discovered that the 
true depth was not more than three miles, and the discrepancy 
could only be explained by referring it to the disturbing action 
of currents, which may sweep away the cord, or gather it into 
loops if they happen to flow in contrary directions. 

Amongst the various contrivances which have been proposed 
or adopted for ascertaining when the bed of the sea is really 
reached, some are intended to tell their own tale de profundis, 
either by ringing bells, exploding shells, giving electro-magnetic 
signals, working clock-machinery, or registering the pressure to 
which a column of air is exposed. None of these, however, 
have served their purpose effectually, and some have egregiously 
failed. In the navy of the United States a very simple plan has 
been employed. Nothing more than a cannon-ball with a suffi- 
cient length of twine is required for each experiment. The latter, 
marked into lengths of one hundred fathoms and wound on reels 
of ten thousand fathoms, can be sacrificed at small cost, and 
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thus the labour of upheaving the apparatus is spared. Of course 
« thirty-two pound ball, though necessarily lost, is quite as 
honourably employed in ransacking the deep as in battering a 
hostile fort. Subject to certain inevitable infirmities, this easy 
contrivance has done good service in the American navy, and by 
carefully studying the average times of descent for different depths, 
it has become possible to judge whether the movement of the 
line is due to the legitimate progress of the weight or to the 
impertinent action of currents. 

And pray, what is the depth of the ocean? Speculatively, it 
has been assumed that the greatest depression at sea would not 
exceed the highest elevation on land; but bolder conclusions 
have also been deduced. Dr. Whewell, for example, has inferred 
that the Atlantic may have valleys which it would take aline nine 
miles in length to fathom. At the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in 1855, Mr. W. Darling suggested that, since the ocean 
occupies three times the area of the land, the waters are probably 
thrice as deep at their maximum point as the tallest of our 
mountains is lofty. And certainly some very romantic results 
have occasionally been obtained. Sir James Ross sounded 
at the distance of 900 miles from St. Helena, but his plummet 
could apparently find no resting-place at a depth of 27,600 feet, 
or 53 miles. Lieutenant Walsh sounded with 34,000 feet, or 
63 mils, and proved equally unsuccessful. Lieutenant -Ber- 
ryman sounded mid-ocean with 39,000 feet, or 7} miles; but he, 
too, failed to probe the abyss. Captain Denham sounded in the 
South Atlantic, between the island of Tristan d’Acunha and the 
mouth of the Rio de la Plata, and discovered bottom at 46,236 
feet, or nearly 8? miles. 

But how little trust can be placed in these returns from the 
abyss must be manifest from the trick played on Lieutenant 
Parker by sub-currents as already described. Further investiga- 
tions, conducted by the aid of Maury’s law of descent, have sadly 
curtailed these estimates of ocean profundity. ‘The greatest 
‘ depths at which the bottom of the sea has been reached with the 
‘ plummet,’ says this writer, ‘ are in the North Atlantic Ocean, and 
‘ the places where it has been fathomed do not show it to be 
‘deeper than 25,000 feet. The deepest part is probably some- 
‘ where between the Bermudas and the Grand Banks, but how 
‘ deep it may be yet remains for the cannon-ball and sounding- 
‘ twine to determine.’ 

Something more, however, was still required. Could not an 
apparatus be contrived which would bring up specimens of matter 
from the bed of the ocean, and enable us to discover what was 
going on in those gloomy and unvisited recesses? Mr. Brooke, 
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of the United States navy, set his wits to work, and proposed a 
scheme for the purpose. A shot, slung to a rod, is so arranged 
that, when it strikes the bottom, it shall be released. In a small 


_ cavity at the extremity of this rod a little soap or tallow is placed, 


and as it alights perpendicularly, any trifling substance will 
adhere, and may be drawn up to the surface for examination. It 
is needless to say that the apparatus was speedily applied. 

What, then, is there at the bottom of the ocean? It may well 
be imagined that the first specimens drawn from the sunless 
abysses of the Atlantic would be regarded with peculiar interest. 
Up there came a number of calcareous shells belonging to 
foraminifera, and a smaller number of silicious shells belonging to 
diatomacee ; in other words, the floor of the sea at the depth of 
more than two miles was found to be strewn, not with sand or 
gravel, as might have been expected, but. with the remains of 
microscopic creatures. Similar throws in the South Pacific 
brought up representatives of numerous animalcular groups ; 
neither of the two orders just mentioned, however, being very 
abundant. The result of various soundings in the North Pacific, 
as high as the sixtieth parallel of latitude, showed that the bed of 
the sea was still paved with infusorial shells; but that, unlike the 
Atlantic products, the samples were particularly rich in the 
silicious shells of diatoms, whilst they were destitute of the cal- 
careous fragments of foraminifera. Yet, if startled by the dis- 
covery that the sea is floored with little organisms, we must not 
hastily conclude that the creatures passed their lives in these 
dismal depths. More probably they floated near the surface, 
and, when their ephemeral existence concluded, each tiny shell 
began its funeral descent, and sank by slow stages to its resting 
place in the huge watery mausoleum. For we must now look 
upon the océan bed as a vast burial-ground, where millions upon 
millions of animalcules are daily interred ; with what object we 
may readily guess. The solid matter abstracted from the waters 
by their curious chemical powers is thus conveyed to the bottom 
of the sea, where it is gradually forming deposits, such as we see 
exemplified in the rocks of the olden world. ‘That the process of 
accumulation must be tardy, indeed, cannot be denied, but it isa 
notable fact that the execution of some of the greatest under- 
takings in nature is entrusted to agents the smallest, the feeblest, 
and apparently the most inefficient. If we wanted a new island, 
we should never think of giving the order to a company of coral 
insects; nor if a new breakwater, could we expect any number of 
infusoria to construct it out of their shells. Yet here are some 
of the puniest things in creation, not only engaged in building 
future platforms of being, but in tempering the existing climates 
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of the globe, and in maintaining the salubrity of the existing 
ocean by their labours on its salts. As fast as the rains dis- 
solve these ingredients, ‘and send them down through the rivers 
* to the sea, these faithful and everlasting agents of the Creator 
* elaborate them into pearls, shells, corals, and precious things ; 
“ and so, while they are preserving the sea, they are alsoembellishing 
‘ the land by imparting new adaptations to its soil, fresh beauty 
* and variety to its landscapes.’ * 


Arr. VII—(1.) Sie Fears’ Travele in Russia. By an Enazisn 
Lapy. 2-vols. 1859. Hurst and Blackett. 

(2.) Russia, by a recent Traveller. Ina Series of Letters. W. F. 
Graham. 


Durine the progress of our late war with Russia it was not sur- 
prising that Travels in Russia, Life in Russia, Revelations of 
Russia, both genuine and ‘manufactured to order, met us in 
every publisher's list, and in every booksellers window. Nor 
was it very surprising that in many instances works put forth to 
meet the popular demand should reflect in some degree the 
popular feeling of hostility to the Russians. Since the peace 
however, popular feeling seems in some measure to have altered ; 
and, what with the accounts of tourists dazzled with the ‘ barbaric 
gold and pearl’ of the young Emperor's most gorgeous coronation 
—what with Russian courtesies, lavishly bestowed upon Eng- 
lish travellers—doubtless by express command from head-quar- 
ters—and, perhaps more than all, the amiable character of the 
new ruler, and the beneficial changes which it was reported he 
was determined to effect,—the pictures of Russia offered to us by 
travellers, during the last two years, if not altogether couleur de 
rose, have certainly been sketched with a far more flattering 
pencil, and tinted with brighter hues. 

Here are two works before us, by two writers, each as different 
from the other as can well be imagined, but both agreeing, 
although on widely different grounds, in their favourable esti- 
mate of the Russian character. The first of these is by a lady 
who professes to have resided six years in Russia, and to have 


* One striking result of these deep sea-soundings has been the discovery of a 
line of volcanic cinders, a thousand miles in extent, which reaches entirely across 
the course of the Gulf Stream, 
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travelled into the interior; the second by a gentleman, who 
simply tells us that his sojourn there scarcely exceeded two 
months ; but then he had previously studied Russia and her insti- 
tutions, had made himself acquainted with the language, while 
his intelligent remarks prove him to have learnt that most 
important lesson for a traveller, ‘ how to observe. We will look 
over these two works, beginning with the lady's, and from them 
endeavour to ascertain somewhat of the condition of society in 
Russia as it so recently appeared, not to visitants disposed to view 
Russia and the Russians with contempt or hostility, but deter- 
mined to see everything in the brightest light. 

It was late in the autumn (the year is not mentioned, indeed, 
the writer is throughout remarkably chary of dates) that the 
‘ English Lady’ arrived at Cronstadt, and sailing up the ‘ beautiful 
Neva,’ approached ‘the Imperial Palmyra to which we were bound.’ 
‘Who shall decide when (travellers) disagree ?’ St. Petersburgh, 
according to the lady, is the very queen of all cities. It is 
‘ Uétoile polaire, that region of blue skies, palaces, and glittering 
‘ cupolas, which, say what you will of pile and swamp, is surely 
‘ without a rival among the cities of the earth. Except for its 
‘ magnificent river, and for the islands, it would be little more 
‘than a splendid repetition of Berlin ; there is nothing charac- 
‘ teristic or grand in huge piles of brick buildings with stucco 
‘fronts, without any distinctive architecture, and dwarfed into 
‘ ordinary proportions by the weary distances of the streets and 
‘ squares in which they stand,’ is the verdict of the ‘ Recent Tra- 
veller.’ But the lady evidently entered Russia determined to be 
pleased. There was a brilliant sun shining, as though to wel- 
come her—although the ‘little winter,’ early precursor of the 
lengthened one, had come with its first snow—a clear, dazzling 
light, throwing out ‘Uétoile polaire bright, spacious, sparkling, 
‘ scintillating, in magnificent contrast to our dear, dirty, foggy, 
‘ soot-begrimed old London;’ so having ‘trapped’ a St. Peters- 
burgh sunbeam, she seems to have painted everything under its 
dazzling influence. 

The appearance of the streets of St. Petersburgh seems to be 
gayenough. The tall houses, each lodging its dozen families— 
the shops, with their gaily painted signs of everything to be 
eaten, or-drunk, or worn—and the crowds of belles in the latest 
Parisian fashions, of military in their splendid uniforms, trades- 
men in caftan and furred cap, their wives in the old unpicturesque 
Russian dress, the bright-coloured ‘ shuba,’ completely shrouding 
the figure, and the tightly-bound brown silk kerchief which en- 
tirely conceals the hair—the workmen and peasants, too, in 
sheep-skin coats and huge boots, and the ‘papa’ with long beard 
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streaming over his purple silk robe, and in green velvet cap bound 
with sables,—must altogether present a gay and picturesque scene. 
The descriptions of out-door and in-door life in St. Petersburgh 
are, indeed, the best portion of this work, inasmuch as they 
supply us with many details as to the prices of dress and provi- 
sions, as well as information relating to Russian housekeeping 
among the higher classes. From these we find that house rents 
average about the same as in London, while fuel, water, and 
lights for the staircase are included. The price of birch-wood, 
the fuel used, is as high as that of coals in London, and the 
water being all conveyed from the Neva or the canals, is of 
course much more expensive ; house rent, therefore, must be con- 
sidered as much cheaper. Perhaps the term ‘ house rent’ is 
incorrect, for, with the exception of the highest nobility, the 
whole population of St. Petersburgh occupy suites of apart- 
ments :— 

‘The Russian home consists of four public and two semi-public 
rooms, which, with the exception of the dining-room, are all en suite, 
communicating with each other by means of folding doors. The 
dining-room, several bedrooms, maid and footman’s sleeping-rooms, 
store-rooms, &c., are all at the back. The principal room is the salon de 
danse, and in every house is the largest of the suite. Leading out of 
this salon, in another direction, is the gastinoe, or room for guests, 
generally more elegantly furnished than the others. This apartment 
is seldom used except for company, when it is oceupied by the elders 
for cards. Still another apartment, leading out of this same salon, is 
the family drawing-room, and beyond that a boudoir or young ladies’ 
morning-room, and still beyond, on the same line, two semi-bedrooms, 
such as are common in France or Germany, the bed being hidden 
behind a screen, while the other portion is arranged as a sitting-room. 
From all these rooms small doors lead out into a passage, on the 
opposite side of which are the bedrooms of the younger portion of the 
family. ..... A long dark corridor starts off in a right angle 
towards the rear of the house; down one side of it are the servants 
rooms, the end terminated by ponderous double doors, beyond which 
is the kitchen, laundry, and other offices.’ 


The suite of apartments used as reception rooms are generally 
most richly and profusely decorated, and ‘ the English Lady’ even 
loads her pages with superlatives, describing the ‘ velvet, satin, 
‘and damask, luxurious furniture, colossal mirrors, chandelier, 
‘ and bras de mur, statuary, and objects of virtu, all of the most 
‘ costly description, but apparently chiefly valued as so much 
finery. In better taste is the Russian ladies’ partiality for 
flowers ; a rather expensive taste, for we are told that arrange- 
ments are made with florists to supply a certain number of shrubs 
and flowering plants in pots, which are replaced at intervals, for 
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a certain sum, varying from ten to a hundred silver roubles a 
month. These plants, chiefly jasmine, heliotrope, and rose, are 
placed on tables, consoles, and brackets, or suspended from the 
ceiling, while a creeper, called the ‘ Dutch vine,’ is trained to 
climb round mirrors and statuary, or to hang in festoons from the 
ceiling. One very fashionable piece. of furniture strikes us as 
being rather barbaric in taste. This is a small loo-table with an 
opening in the centre to admit this Dutch vine to come through 
and twine itself.round the bodies of two ebony serpents, which 
‘issue from the same centre in coiling embrace, shooting upwards 
four or five feet high,’ the full effect of the design being, we are 
told, ‘to represent the monsters, with open mouth, forked tongue, 
‘ and glittering eye, about to spring simultaneously upon the fair 
‘ ones who may be seated round this leafy bower!’ We are told 
that ‘the model’ of this exquisite piece of ugliness ‘ emanated 
from the Imperial salon,’ and, judging from the taste exhibited in 
the Imperial residences and pleasure-grounds, we think it likely 
enough. 

The cuisine of the Russians next receives due attention: we 
are told that ‘they are deservedly popular for their perfection 
in the art of dining properly ;’ and then we have a most minute 
description of the first dinner to which ‘ I had the felicity of an 
invitation. The appearance of the dinner-table, decorated with 
Sévres ornaments, and vases containing fruit, preserves, and 
flowers, does not seem to us so greatly different to the appoint- 
ments of the modern dinner-table in England. The Russian 
plan, however—which was so highly lauded in that celebrated 
eorrespondence in the Times on the art of dining well—of intro- 
ducing but one dish at a time is certainly a good arrangement ; 
but the important note that, ‘ with every dish comes a hot change 
of .plate,’ induces us to inquire where in England could this 
‘English Lady’ have dined, and not seen the same? As the 
dishes are presented singly, and the number at this dinner was 
nine or ten, the guests must have spent a goodly time at table, 
and done justice to their entertainment; and yet we find between 
dinner and tea a kind of iced trifle was introduced—to keep up 
their strength, we suppose, until the next meal. From various 
incidental remarks in these volumes, for ‘ truth will out,’ we can 
perceive that the Russians, like their predecessors in Giles 
Fletcher's time, are very tolerable gourmands; and yet this 
‘ English Lady’ coolly informs us that they entertain the most 
exaggerated notions of an Englishman’s eating and drinking, 
often remarking, when they see an enormous dishful, ‘ There's 
enough for an Englishman.’ This, from the countrymen of those 
sailors who, when prisoners during the last war, drank up_all 
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the train-oil they could lay their hands upon, and carried off the 
engineer's grease as an appetizing substitute for butter! We 
much doubt whether the ‘ English Lady’ took the trouble to vin- 
dicate her countrymen; for a determination to depreciate 
England and exalt Russia somewhat, we suppose, on the prin- 
ciple that he 
‘ Who praises Lesbia’s _ and feature, 
Must call her sister awkward creature,’ 

is coarsely apparent throughout the volumes. Sometimes most 
ridiculously so, as when the ‘ English Lady’ contrasts with the 
Russian plan of serving dinner, ‘ the little round materfamilias’ 
tugging at ‘ the full-crammed turkey,’ while ‘an army of mutes 
encircle her,’ until at last one of the male guests takes pity on 
the poor carver and relieves her of the huge bird, forgetful ‘that 
English ladies seldom, if ever, carve for their company; or when 
eulogizing the heated Russian bedrooms to which the ladies 
repair at midwinter, ‘ fluttering like butterflies or sylphides in 
‘summer attire, while a summer temperature reigns benignly 
‘ around,’ she contrasts ‘ the cold stately four-post of the Eng- 
‘ lish bedroom, and the nightly glissades down the slippery gulf 
‘ between the frozen sheets,’ in utter obliviousness that English 
bedrooms generally display a comfortable fireplace, and that few 
English households indeed are destitute of a warming-pan. 

In the same extravagant style of laudation, mingled with 
‘ hits’ at the inferiority of her countrymen, which are intended to 
be very severe, she gossips on through the greater part of the 
first volume about the pretty ladies in tulle and satin, and the 
‘splendid militaires six feet high without their boots.’ Male 
beauty indeed seems especially to have struck our ‘ English Lady’ 
at St. Petersburgh ; the long-bearded papas, so much more ‘ in- 
tellectual looking than the clergy of the Roman Church,’ the shop- 
keepers, with ‘ heads like Grecian sages, and a ‘ most pic- 
turesque-looking individual,’ who, albeit employed only in the 
humble office of stove-lighter, might certainly, both for personal 
appearance and costume, have charmed the audience of any penny 
theatre. But what were even the combined beauty of papas, 
militaires, and moujiks compared with the surpassing presence of 
the Emperor Nicholas? in whom was ‘ a grandeur of dimension, 
‘ an inexpressible, indefinable something, which rendered the first 
* glance of his large, full, grey eyes’ utterly overpowering, as we 
may well believe, if his ‘ counterfeit presentment’ alone could 
work such wonders as the following veracious story relates. The 
Emperor had promised his portrait to the Girls’ Institute at 
Warsaw, and the young ladies were most anxious to behold it; 
(of course, being Poles, nothing could be more likely). 
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* At length the picture in its wooden case arrived, and soon after it 
was fixed up at the end of their grand salle; and the time of its 
inauguration, which was to be marked by a kind of ceremony, 
announced to the children. The day at length arrived when they were 
to be introduced to the effigy of their benefactor (!) Already five 
hundred expectant little countenances gazed earnestly in one direction, 
and every eye rested on the crimson curtain which covered the 
picture ; this drapery being slowly drawn aside, disclosed the splendid 
Czar in his full uniform of field-marshal, with his cocked hat in hand, 
as if bowing to the pretty crowd so earnestly gazing upon him. For 
a moment the children—not Russians of the Greco-Russian faith, but 
Roman-catholic Poles—regarded it in silent amazement; the next, 
they dropped en masse upon their knees before it.’ (!!) 


‘The act was involuntary, added the relater of this mar- 
vellous story—a Polish lady, too, we are told; ‘for none of us 
had ever imagined such perfect grandeur and beauty in man.’ Of 
course an equally beautiful mind must be enshrined in so faultless 
a person; and thus the Imperial patron of the knout, the Czar, 
whose harem of opera-dancers almost equalled in extent that of 
his rival at Constantinople, is represented as possessing ‘ every 
virtue under heaven. His mercifulness was the theme of 
admiration in every saloon in St. Petersburgh; while his 
devotion to the poor neglected Empress might have entitled 
him not to one only, but to an annual flitch from Dunmow. 
We have several pathetic anecdotes of how the Czar was 
accustomed to call her his ‘old woman, and a most melo- 
dramatic scene of a lake, and an island, and a temple, and a 
bust of the Empress in it, inscribed, ‘To the joy of my life,’ by 
her affectionate husband. One unlucky anecdote, however, seems 
to prove that Nicholas, and his sons too, could occasionally be 
very careless of ‘his old woman. The Empress has for years 
been an invalid, and her sons were often accustomed to drive her 
along her suite of apartments in an easy wheeled chair :— 


‘On one of these occasions, just as the brothers, side by side, were 
propelling the Czaritza at unwonted speed, whom should they meet 
coming in an opposite direction but their Imperial father—and, what 
was more, their Czar—and what was of more importance still in that 
Czar’s eyes, their general! The young Grand-dukes fully understood 
the nature of the ‘fix’ they were in, for to pull up stockstill in a 
second, like Circassian or Cossack blood-horses, was impossible, and to 
pass their superior officer without stopping to make the necessary 
salute—which is rather a lengthy affair—was equally impossible, for 
the indignity of arrest would assuredly have followed such a breach of 
military discipline, and that was not to be thought of for a moment ; 
0, leaving the impetus-propelled chair to its fate, they faced about, 
‘heads up, arms down, heels together,’ until their general—who could 
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scarcely refrain from laughter; he is said to have indulged in a loud 
peal at the other end of the gallery—had passed out. The Empress, 
meanwhile, made the entire trajet of the chambre dor, the impetus 
having only expended itself as she neared the ranges of chairs that 
flanked the apartment, and where she received the dutiful apology of her 
‘ younker’ sons with her usual affability.’ 


It is strange that so excellent a husband did not remember 
that endangering the life of ‘his old woman’ for a mere point of 
military etiquette was scarcely warrantable even in the Emperor 
of all the Russias; nor does it say much for the moral or reli- 
gious education of his sons, that they should so unceremoniously 
have set adrift the poor invalid, in utter defiance of the com- 
mandment, ‘ Honour thy father and thy mother.’ 

The young Grand-dukes, however, like their father, are fault- 
less personages. Constantine, who intends one day to annihilate 
our navy, is ‘not a mere landsman with a theoretical smatter 
‘ of his calling, but one who, like our sailor king, worked his 
‘way up. Andno wonder that he should be every inch a sailor, 
for we are gravely told that in his ‘ cabinet is the model of a ship 
‘fully rigged, and large enough to enable him to climb over every 
* part of it ; and here he took his first lessons.’ We have heard of 
a rocking-horse being recommended as an excellent method of 
learning horsemanship ; but this ship in a cabinet to teach prac- 
tical navigation is certainly a far more admirable plan. 

With the winter ‘season’ in St. Petersburgh the ‘ English 
Lady's’ full enjoyment began. Nothing can be gayer than ‘ life’ 
during these winter months among the higher classes. How the 
poor and destitute bear the rigours and privations of the season 
we, however, are not informed; but we are told that then St. 
Petersburgh ‘rises up from the inertness of inaction to all the 
rivalry, intrigue, and intoxicating gaiety of her winter life.’ And 
intoxicating enough it seems; for balls and private theatricals, 
concerts, operas, dinner-parties follow, ‘ not for a solitary evening, 
‘ or even week, but for the whole winter through, Sunday and all. 
‘Who, therefore,’ innocently and grammatically remarks the lady, 
‘can reasonably complain of the length of a Russian winter ? 
‘ Certainly no one having the most meagre pretensions to rational 
* resources within themselves.’ In our gross ignorance we had 
always imagined that ‘rational resources’ enabled their possessor 
very pleasantly to dispense with this wretched round of ceaseless 
dissipation. 

We have a very full description of some of these St. Peters- 
burgh parties, and ‘ the bright eyes, white throats, and charming 
head-dresses’ of the ladies, and the fascinations of the tall offi- 
cers, are duly recorded. Some of the details are curious. Thus 
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bonbons—the more expensive kinds actually costing eight and 
ten shillings each, the more ordinary sort four shillings a pound— 
are frequently handed round, and these the guests are expected 
to pocket as well as to eat. Cooling drinks and ices are also 
offered during the evening, but rarely wine or negus. This, our 
English Lady remarks, is a refinement. We cannot, however, 
perceive any great refinement in the ‘ cups of strong gravy soup’ 
which are taken just before the plentiful supper. At the supper 
wine is largely taken, by the gentlemen at least, who, instead of 
drinking to each other, touch the brims of their glasses, and, as 
these are tumblers of champagne, we are not surprised at the ex- 
traordinary hilarity that characterizes the after-supper mazurka. 

But Lent comes, almost ere the whirl of dissipation is ended ; 
and, as this is a peculiarly solemn period in the Greek Church, 
‘holy Russia’ gives up her operas and fancy balls, her meat and 
butter, contenting herself for the forty days with ‘ concerts, 
tableaux vivants, lectures, and fancy fairs ;’ and for her cuisine— 
among the wealthier classes—with delicately-cooked fish, and 
various preparations of mushrooms to give the flavour of meat 
to the soups and made dishes. As neither wine, nor preserves, 
nor bonbons are prohibited, and as oil and almond-milk are used 
for the pastry and confectionary instead of butter, ‘black Lent’ 
passes by without any serious amount of inconvenience. A fancy 
fair, which is annually held at this season, and at which some of 
the members of the Imperial family are always present, is glow- 
ingly described. The ‘ bewitching saleswomen, enchantresses, and 
fairies, in the most elegant costumes,’ the military—above all, the 
Emperor, who visited most of the stalls, ‘chatting pleasantly 
with the fair vendors,’ and charming them all with his Imperial 
condescension—formed ‘a picture of grace and beauty such as few 
strangers can have the most meagre idea. Almost equal in 
interest, however, was the scientific lecture which the lady was 
privileged to attend at the Countess Kleinmichel’s, where a 
German professor lectured to a fair assembly ‘ arrayed in charm- 
ing demi-toilette, and a ‘truly Imperial guard of military,’ upon 
the ‘history of electricity and galvanism, with a cursory glance 
at chemistry,—cursory enough it must have been. And, 
wonderful to relate, the ‘fine, intellectual-looking women were 
not ennuyées,’ but crowded round the table to look at the appa- 
ratus, and even the young military gentlemen were respectfully 
quiet. There the lady also met with greater ‘lions’ (lionnes, we 
should rather say) than the lecturer who ‘did’ ‘electricity and 
galvanism, with a cursory glance at chemistry,’ in an hour or two. 
These were two young Georgian ladies, beautiful, of course, 
wonderfully learned, too, but who could trace their descent from 
King David! 
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We have next, en passant, some remarks on the superior 
education which the Russians. receive—how the young ladies 
study hard from morning to night, for, ‘with all their love of 
‘ amusement, dress, show, and extravagant expenditure upon costly 
* bagatelles, there is no question upon which the Russians are more 
* sensitive or more lavish than that of education.’ She tells us, too, 
that ‘ religious instruction, superintended entirely by a clergyman, 
‘forms part of the education of young people belonging to the 


*Greco-Russian Church.’ They ‘learn, as it is called, their 


religion, the same as they would grammar or geography; ‘and 
an excellent plan it is,’ adds the writer. We beg rather to doubt 
this excellence, when the results appear to be so inordinate a love 
of pleasure. 

Although reserving her chief admiration for the military, the 
Russian priesthood receive a liberal allowance of praise from this 
‘English Lady.’ Not only is there ‘ something grand in the sweep 
‘ of the papa’s long, graceful robe, his long beard and flowing locks, 
‘and that countenance at once so expressive of humility, dignity, 
‘and quiet self-possession,’ but he is also a most respectable per- 
sonage, honoured by all, and deservedly so, for his piety and 
learning! On this point we need scarcely remark how widely 
the lady’s opinion differs from those of every other traveller in 
Russia. Very different is the testimony of the ‘ Recent Traveller.’ 
‘The position of the Russian clergy is most anomalous. As 
‘ ministers of religion they receive all honour ; as men, they are a 
‘degraded and despised class. The church in its present state is 
‘a great obstacle to progress. It is not learned, but it tries to 
‘limit thought ; 1t is not missionary, but it proselytizes by the aid 
‘ of the secular arm ;’ and, remarking severely upon the ignorance 
and meanness of the clergy, he declares that the ‘surly bigotry 
‘of a Belgian priest is almost more respectable than the undis- 
*guised pleasure with which the Russian papa, or monk, pockets 
‘the gratuity which he has earned from the traveller.’ A curious 
document is given in the ‘ Recent Traveller's’ eighth letter—the 
‘ prayer of remission read by the priest over the dead body; and 
which emphatically proves that, for priestly assumption, the 
Greek Church yields not a whit to the Latin Church, while the 
prayer addressed to the Virgin, ‘the supremely holy, and above 
all blessed, our Lady the Mother of God,’ shows that, in regard 
to Mariolatry, there is little, if any difference. 

As might be expected from so ehthusiastic a writer, we have a 
most glowing description of the Easter festival, when, on the 
clock striking twelve, the bells of all the churches ring out, and 
the guns are fired, and the worshippers, all with lighted tapers in 
hand, join in the shout, ‘ Christ is risen.’ That the scene is 
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impressive we have no doubt, but we can scarcely give implicit 
credence to the piety of ‘ the fifty millions of Christians in Russia’ 
merely because they join in this chorus, although we are told that 
‘ anniversary meetings such as these cannot fail to conduce to 
God's glory in the expansion of the creature's heart.’ It is 
curious to read just after this of a carnival ‘delirious in its 
demonstrations,’ and ‘the gay votaries of mirth being in the 
ascendant,’ while among the lower orders ‘ the influence of spirits 
‘is again visible, and reeling peasants are among the commonest 
‘features of the capital!’ Truly ‘Holy Russia’ has a very 
pious way of celebrating our Lord's resurrection. A most sin- 
gular and anomalous people, however, are the Russians ; a strange 
mixture of scepticism and superstition seems, according to the 
‘Recent Traveller, to prevail among the higher classes, and he 
remarks that the same gentlemen who had just before pointed out 
the prevalence of popular superstition, would cross themselves 
devoutly when a church came in sight. Thus the ‘ English 
Lady’ tells us that, when all the furniture was arranged in their 
new apartments at St. Petersburgh, the priest, after reading a 
prayer in the sitting-room, proceeded, with a large silver vessel 
of holy-water in one hand, and a brush in the other, through all 
the apartments, sprinkling the furniture as he passed along, ‘ re- 
‘ peating some appropriate prayer, supposed to exorcise all malig- 
‘ nities.’. The ‘ Recent Traveller, however, agreeswith the lady in her 
opinion that the lower classes have much sincere devotion. Their 
attendance at the churches, even on week-days, is remarkable, 
and their liberality towards their priests, and the expenses of their 
worship, great. He also tells us he was positively assured that 
there was no opposition to the diffusion of the old Slavonic Bible, 
and that the peasantry are said to understand it. This seems 
difficult to eomprehend, for the Slavonic dialect is considered to 
be to the Russians what Saxon is to modern English. Now, our 
peasantry, however well they might read the Bible in modern 
English, would be sorely puzzled with even Wickliffe’s translation, 
while the Saxon would be utterly unintelligible. We should, 
therefore, think the Bible knowledge of the lower classes was 
most probably confined—as was the case among the same class in 
England previously to the Reformation—to those short passages 
in use in the daily service, and perhaps two or three more 
referring to the great festivals of the church. Certain is it, that 
if the Russian people have the unrestricted use of the Bible, and 
are sedulous readers of it, as. the ‘English Lady’ would endea- 
vour to convince us, they have profited little enough by it. 

With the approach of spring the inhabitants of St. Petersburgh 
begin to ruralize; for the lady tells us that ‘the Russians, like 
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‘the Germans, welcome the outbursting green on tree and shrub 
‘with an enthusiasm and delight quite—as a national feature— 
* unknown to us in Britain.’ So these poetic enthusiasts repair on 
the first of May to a northern kind of ‘ Longchamps,. where, in a 
formal drive, the ladies, more anxious to display the newest 
Parisian mantle, and ‘ love of a bonnet,’ than to hail the budding 
trees and opening blossoms, perform what is emphatically called 
‘the walk of ceremony, and, ‘after bowing one’s head nearl 
‘ giddy; and smiling till the muscles ache, and staring till the 
‘eyes grow tired, the fair worshippers of spring return well 
satisfied to their luxurious boudoirs. As summer advances, 
every one who possesses a country mansion, or who can ¢fford a 
country lodging, flies from St. Petersburgh with as much eager- 
ness as at the approach. of the winter season they re-enter it. 
While many of the nobility set out for their estates, often seven 
or eight hundred miles from St. Petersburgh, others, noblemen 
and officials too, who cannot be allowed a lengthened leave of 
absence, take up their summer residence a few miles off. 

One of the most favourite places of resort is Peterhoff, where, 
during the last year of her sojourn in Russia, the writer spent a 
summer. This ‘lovely Peterhoff,’ is worthy especial notice, inas- 
much as it was the favourite residence of the late Czar, and affords 
a curious specimen of the Imperial taste. We have the picture of 
the Emperor's cottage as frontispiece to the first volume—a kind of 
overgrown Chinese-Gothic cockney villa, but which we are assured 
is ‘an Elysium, meet retreat for the celestial Psyche and her love.’ 
If so, the terrestrial Psyche who then inhabited it—but especially 
‘her love,’ albeit Emperor ofallthe Russias—seems to havedisplayed 
very little taste in the building, and still less in the grounds. In 
these, among ‘ fancy summer-houses,’ and a fancy garden of clipped 
shrubs, are placed numerous fountains; one, a Chinese, ‘ guarded 
by hideous dragons, all eyes and tail ;’ another, formed of ‘ five 
hundred pipes of various sizes ;’ then there is yet another, where 
grim-looking lions very appropriately pour streams from their 
‘grinning mouths.’ But a terrific roar of water next warns the 
visitant that ‘the Golden Mountain’ is near; and a mighty 
torrent is seen dashing—not down rocks, or even artificial ones, 
but down a huge gilded staircase! The effect of this, when 
illumined by the sun’s ray, is so magnificent, that the lady, having 
used up her superlatives, is compelled to employ the stereotyped 
phrase, ‘ better imagined than described.’ But more fountains 
succeed, brilliant with gold too. Neptune and his dolphins, of 
course, and Tritons, and the usual et-cetera of sea-horses and 
shell chariots ; but the gem of the whole is certainly the huge 
basin beneath the parapet of the terrace-bridge, ‘in the midst of 
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‘ which stands a golden Samson in the act of distending to their 
‘utmost span the jaws of a golden lion’—gold, gold, nothing but 
gold—‘ from the throat of which an immense jet shoots upwards 
‘to an immense height, covering with a pearly shower the shining 
‘ cupidons, goddesses, and fauns who recline on the turfy banks 
‘around. Samson and cupidons, goddesses and Samson's 
lion! Truly such a jumble can only be paralleled in that cele- 
brated locality where, as the Irish bard sings,— 


‘Venus and Moses, Apollo and Nebuchodonosor, 
Are all smiling together in the groves of Blarney.’ 


Our ‘ English Lady,’ however, travelled far into the interior, 
more than two hundred miles beyond Moscow, and resided for 
some months on the estate of the proprietor in whose family she 
was domiciled. The description of the manifold arrangements 
and preparations, and the whole narrative of the long but plea- 
sant fortnight’s journey to ‘ Krasnoe-Celo,’ are among the most 
interesting portions of her volumes. To her frequent assertions 
of the beauty of Russian scenery we should have yielded slight 
credence, had not the far more reliable testimony of the ‘ Recent 
Traveller’ partly corroborated her statements. The case seems to 
be that, although North-Western Russia is flat and abounding in 
marsh and swamp, the country, as the traveller approaches 
Moscow, presents more varied and picturesque features. ‘ Some- 
‘times we went through woods, sometimes over meadow land, 
‘ and the rivers were only silver threads in the distance,’ says the 
‘ Recent Traveller ;’ ‘ but the same fact impressed itself even more 
‘ forcibly upon me, that the country was neither tame nor uni- 
‘form.’ Indeed, although not so exquisitely beautiful as ‘Kent, 
Normandy, or the Tyrol,’ the scenery was pleasing, and ‘ the 
* course of the Volga will perhaps bear comparison with that of 
‘the Danube in the parts between Linz and Vienna.’ The chief 
defect, however, in a Russian landscape is a serious one—‘ the 
‘want of variety in the trees; they are either all pine in the 
‘ north, or all silver-birch in the centre, or all linden in the south.’ 
The ‘ Recent Traveller,’ however, thinks that advancing civiliza- 
tion will supply this deficiency, remarking that our own country, 
with only its indigenous trees, would wear a very different aspect. 
A strange blunder this for a writer, generally so carefully accu- 
rate—for it is our indigenous trees that have clothed our land 
with beauty. It is the richly-varied foliage of the oak, the ash, 
the beech, the maple, the fresh beauty of our blossoming hedge- 
rows—all denizens of our ancient forests—that have made English 
landscape a perpetual scene of loveliness. 

We have seen how slightingly the ‘ Recent Traveller’ passed over 
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the highly-lauded St. Petersburgh, but the more ancient Russian 
‘cities win from him a tribute of admiration, especially that most 
venerable of all, Nijni Novgorod :— 

‘Few, I imagine, have at all an adequate conception of its beauty. 
It consists, in fact, of two towns. The old city is built about a 
fortress, marking what was once the debateable ground of Slave and 
Tartar. The rocky hill which it crowns is part of the precipitous 
termination of a range of cliffs ; a deep ravine intersects the city itself, 
running up to the embankment of the Kremlin; and a wild region of 
table-lands and mountain courses lies behind. Underneath the 
plateau of the Kremlin may be seen the broad waters of the Oka, and 
where they join the Volga a long bridge unites the old city to the 
plain that lies in the angle of the two rivers. On this plain the fair 
is held, for which two hundred thousand merchants have gathered 
together from all countries between the Amoor and Mississippi. . . . . 
The view from the bridge is perhaps unequalled of its kind. The quiet 
waters are covered with a fleet of river-boats, steamers, barges, the old 
vessels worked by horses, and primeval junk-shaped galliots, most of 

. them with their sterns richly carved by the fanciful skill of the 
Russian sailors, and swarming with a picturesque life of forty thousand 
inhabitants ; whilst the contrast of the stationary caravan on the 
plain, and the Russian acropolis hanging over it, scarcely needs to be 
touched into higher beauty by a setting sun. It is almost as if 
Prague and ancient Venice had been moulded into a new city by some 
magical creation.’* 

The Russian villages seem to be unpicturesque enough. Some- 
times the huts are built of bricks, but generally they are square- 
built timber houses, set in long straight rows. According to 
the ‘ Recent Traveller’ they are miserably furnished, and, except 
the samovar, or tea-urn, there are none but. the commonest 
utensils. But, although squalid enough in the appearance of 
their dwellings, the Russian female peasants, according to the 
‘ English Lady,’ often possess expensive clothes and trinkets, the 
latter frequently descending as heirlooms to their daughters. 
We wish this writer had afforded us more informafion as to the 
state of the Russian peasantry. Placed for some months on a 
large estate, in daily contact with moujik domestics, and sur- 
rounded by a genuine moujik population, she might have sup- 
plied most important details as to the customs, superstitions, and 
social habits—the latter always so illustrative of the morals of a 
community—details most valuable in enabling us to form some 
opinion of.the real condition of a class which has of late awa- 
kened so much attention. But we have only here and there a few: 
incidental notices ; from which it would appear that the moujiks 
on the estates of large proprietors are well cared for, and seem to 
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occupy much the same position as that class of villeins which 
among us so early became merged in that of copyholders. Indeed, 
the picture she gives of the Count at Krasnoe-Celo, keeping 
account of his serfs’ work, rebuking the one, commending another, 
at once law-maker and judge, even physician of all the ‘ souls’ 
on his land, looks very much like that of some English baron in 


the very earliest times of our Plantagenets ; only even then the 


English villein certainly possessed advantages unattainable by 
the moujik. He belonged to the land which he cultivated, and, 
if his services were no longer needed there, his servitude ceased. 
It is the power of the Russian lords over their bondsmen, irre- 
spectively of the specified service on their estates, that renders 
the yoke so galling, and will also render it so much more diffi- 
cult to break. In England, even from the days of the Con- 
queror, the villein had ample means of quitting his state of 
bondage, if so inclined. All around stretched the merry green- 
wood with its joyous freedom ; and the ‘ walled town’ beyond, 
guarded by royal charter more firmly than by dyke or bastion, 
opened its friendly gates, securing him all the rights of a freeman 
by residence for a year and a day. And little might the lord 
heed, although Gurth, instead of dutifully tending his grunting 
herd, or Wulph, instead of providing the firewood, had fled to 
forest or city ; strong arms enough still remained for the easy 
labours of rural life in the Middle Ages, and for a surplus popula- 
tion the owner had no use. 

Painfully different is the case in Russia. In towns however 
distant, and provinces however remote, the power of the owner 
still extends; and Gurth’s iron collar galls the neck of the pro- 
sperous trader—even of the merchant and banker—men from 
whom our influential middle class has chiefly arisen—that middle 
class, without which no free state can exist. It is this view 
that seems to us to cast a solemn gloom over the question of 
serf-emancipdtion in Russia. Even the class best fitted for free- 
dom—men who in England as early as the thirteenth century 
were joining with prelates and barons in the strife for the Great 
Charter—are at this moment actually the property of an owner 
like negro slaves! And insolently do the privileged orders treat 
them: ‘the feeling entertained by the upper classes,’ says the 
* Recent Traveller,’ ‘ seemed a mixture of indifference and con- 
tempt.’ No wonder, therefore, that ‘men of great wealth, who 
‘ would in other countries be merchant princes, have scarcely in 
‘ Russia arrived at a middle point between the noble and the 
‘ moujik.’ No wonder, too, that a member of the mercantile 
class should be careless of acquiring the ‘ education and manners 


-“ of English or French merchants, when he might at any moment 
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* be summoned back to the plough.’ Nor does the State inter- 
fere to remedy in part by privileges or concessions the oppression 
of the nobles. The merchant, however wealthy, is not allowed 
to drive more than a pair of horses, and this in a country where 
four and six horses are in common use. He cannot put his 
servants in livery, nor can he purchase land; and these galling 
restrictions, the ‘English Lady’ informs us, are actually sub- 
mitted to even by the British merchants at St. Petersburgh! 
Most strange does it appear that this most oppressed class should 
not have been foremost in efforts to obtain emancipation; but 
from the information, though very scanty indeed, which we can 
gain respecting them, it seems that, while the ignorant, degraded 
peasantry are actually clamouring for release from servitude, the 
shopkeepers, the skilled artificers, even the merchants, so 
far as regards a public expression of their wishes, have made no 
sign. 

From various incidental remarks of the ‘ English Lady,’ we are 
inclined to believe that on most estates the moujiks enjoy a fair 
amount of comfort ; that is, according to their views of it. On 
many of the estates around Krasnoe-Celo, however, manufactures 
had been introduced; but this, we think, may probably render 
them still more impatient of serfdom, for sedentary or in-door 
occupation is peculiarly distasteful to the moujik. Both carpet- 
making and a kind of lace-making, employed the female serfs at 
Krasnoe-Celo, and also those belonging to a lady, ‘ Hope, the 
daughter of Michael,’ who resided not far off. The success of the 
carpet manufactory we can believe in, for weaving is a general 
female occupation among all half-civilized nations, and it is also 
easily learnt; but we wholly doubt the story of the lace-making, 
especially that which represents the peasant women on the estate 
of Count Orloff making lace of so exquisite a quality that it was 
worth forty-five shillings per yard. Now, lace-making requires 
training from childhood, and patient care, and most scrupulous 
cleanliness. No Russian girl accustomed to field-work in ever so 
slight a degree could manage the delicate bobbins; nor could 
she, if the moujik character be what even the lady allows it to be, 
incapable of sitting long at anything, endure the slow and 
= toil necessary for that refined but most sedentary occu- 
pation. 

We have a pleasant picture of ‘Mademoiselle Hope’s’ domicile, 
which much resembles a household in ‘old Kentuck.’ The same 
hearty welcome of visitors, the same profuse hospitality, the same 
apparent contentedness of the serfs, and the same unchecked 
familiarity of the favourite servants. This lady is owner of only 
a hundred ‘souls,’ and appears sincerely to devote herself to their 
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interests; but here, as well as on the larger estates, there are 
watchmen, although these were the short bright nights of summer. 
This constant employment of watchmen seems to us to prove that 
the proprietors are not so completely at ease, surrounded by their 
faithful tenantry, as the ‘ gentlemen of England’ are. At Krasnoe- 
Celo not only were large trained watch-dogs set loose at night, but 
watchmen were appointed in different parts of the grounds; while 
two, especially chosen to guard the house from sunset to sunrise, 
paced their melancholy round close under the bedchamber 
windows, beating upon a kind of wooden triangle, the one calling 
out in a prolonged, but not unmusical cry, ‘ Do you hear?’ while 
‘I hear’ was the response of the other. Although the moujik, 
according to this ‘ English Lady,’is quite a gentleman, and ‘ the 
salient sympathy of his life is his religion,’ she tells us they are 
inveterate thieves: flowers and fruit are carried off in spite of 
‘watchmen and watch-dogs; and an especial watch is obliged to 
be set over a fine avenue of lindens, lest the noble trees should 
be cut down for firewood. In these thefts the ladies participate ; 
and the following illustration speaks as little for their sense of 
propriety as for their honesty :— 


‘Every night, as soon as the household of Krasnoe are supposed to 
’ be in | and asleep, the whole of the ornamental water swarms with 
— humanity, of all ages and sizes, the majority being girls, 

aving their long hair tied up in red kerchiefs. There they float, and 
swim, and disport, like so many mermaids, as if water was their native 
element. None of them ever touch the bottom from the time they 
enter until they leave it. When the apples are ripe, these water- 
nymphs male frequent excursions across to the orchard, which, being 
in view of the house, and less guarded from that side, they thus evade 
the watchers and the dogs on the other; standing in considerably more 
awe of them than the Count, who often watches these Eves wandering 


through his preserves in search of the forbidden fruit, but too far . 


distant to interfere with them, even if he would. He rather enjoys 
it, however, and laughingly says, ‘ After such a swim for it, they are 
quite welcome to all they can carry back.’’ 


-Similar water-nymphs, we know, Captain Cook and other 
explorers of Polynesia met with; but such usages among the 
maidens of ‘ Holy Russia’ speak rather discreditably for the moral 
training so carefully bestowed on them by the patriarchal Czar 
and his ‘ venerable clergy.’ The ‘Recent Traveller’ incidentally 
alludes to the fearfully demoralized condition of Russian society, 
especially in families; and from this single illustration we may 
well believe that such is the case. 

Two of the most interesting letters of the ‘ Recent Traveller’ are 
devoted to Russian popular literature ; this chiefly consists of 
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ballads and rude engravings ; of the latter, we are told there are 

thousands of a rather large size circulated among the peasantry. 

The engravings are very various in subject: the history of Joseph 

and that of Peter the Great are the favourite historical pictures. 

Illustrative engravings of the successive stages of life are also 

popular here; and we think the often-asserted longevity of the 

Russians is corroborated by the curious fact that, while most 

nations divide human life into seven stages, the Russian artist 

extends them to eleven, and gives in the four Jast ‘ four phases of 

decrepit old age.’ There are some gloomy religious subjects ; 

but we should not pay much attention to these, since in all 

countries where free religious inquiry is unknown, the religious 

books and pictures must bé taken as illustrations of the clerical 

rather than the lay feeling. The caricatures seem to be very 

commonplace; but the engravings which refer to domestic life 

are valuable. Among these, a group of woodcuts, which, the- 
‘ Recent Traveller’ remarks, are spiritedly executed, exhibits an 

extravagant wife ordering her husband to sell the horse and cow 

to buy her finery. But winter comes on, and there is no horse to- 
bring in the firewood ; so the husband very cruelly harnesses his 

wife to the sledge, and riding triumphantly on it, whip in hand, 

brings back the logs; while the poor woman, in her dearly-bought . 
finery, toils onward like a very beast of burthen. The ‘ Recent 
Traveller’ has given usa copy of this last picture of the series ; it 
is very spirited. The wife is a fine-looking woman, and, con- 
trasted with her taskmaster, reminds us of some captive of a noble 
race in bondage to an utter barbarian. But bondage, and harsh 
bondage, we learn from the unquestionable testimony of the 
Russian popular ballads, is ever the lot of the wife. There are 
numerous songs, in which the wife is represented as wailing by 
night her hard fate, or returning home to her mother emaciated 
by the ill-usage of her mother-in-law. Indeed, a ‘ frequent 
* subject of Russian poetry is the difficulties to which brides are 
* exposed when they go to their new homes.’ One, which seems 
very popular, and is illustrated with engravings, gives the lament of 
a bride who is introduced, ‘ not into a small family, and alas! 
not a pleasant one; and she details the various insulting cri- 
ticisms which father-in-law, mother-in-law, brothers and sisters- 
in-law, and aunts bestow upon her, and which she merely replies 
to as would any young woman of spirit if thus treated. The 
whole of the ballad, which is very characteristic, is given; but 
we can only subjoin the last verse. The husband has heard the 
squabble, and now interferes :— 

‘ He hath come along the room up to his wife. 
His angry eye commands. ‘ Whether you be angry, 
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Or not angry, I do not fear you. 

You will not strike me, my husband ?” 

The husband has struck his wife on the cheek ; 
His wife has fallen prostrate on her face.’ 


It is but justice to say that in one edition of this edifying ballad 
the last verse is omitted; but where, in any part of England or 
France, could such a song as this, or such an engraving as the 
wife dragging firewood, be selected as an appropriate decoration 
of the cottage wall ? ? 

The ‘ attachment to family ties, which the ‘ Recent Traveller’ 
observes, ‘completely overrides the relation of husband and wife,’ 
we cannot agree with him in referring to ‘the clan spirit;’ for 
the moujik seems.as far removed from the influence of clanship as 
it is possible to be. There is no family feeling in his relation to 
his lord ; he is not ‘kith and kin’ with him, as the Highlander 
boasts ; still less is he ready to fight for him against any one, 
even his liege sovereign, as both Highlanders and Irish were. 
This we think is assignable rather to that strongly-marked Oriental 
character, of which we can detect many traces, and more strongly- 
marked ones, than those slight resemblances which he passingly 
alludes to. Many Eastern usages certainly linger among the 
habits of the upper classes. Even in the nobleman’s mansion, 
the male and female apartments are always distinct ; and this plan 
obtains even in St. Petersburgh, where the splendid range of 
apartments, always en suite, consists of the reception-rooms in 
the centre, and at one end the lady’s boudoir and bedchamber, 
and at the other the gentleman’s bedchamber and library. In 
the interior arrangements lingering remains of Orientalism may 
be also found. Many rooms in the country-houses have a divan, 
sometimes extending round three sides of the room, and which is 
constantly used as a sleeping-place. Indeed, to what but adhe- 
rence to the usages of a widely different climate can the indif- 
ference of the ‘frozen Muscovites’ to a comfortable bed and 
bedchamber be assigned? Throughout all Russia bedding’ is 
never provided for the servants, even the highest. What they 
require—which seems to be little more than a pillow or two— 
they provide, and these, laid upon the sofa in the anteroom, 
perhaps upon the satin-covered chaise longue in her lady's 
boudoir, is all the sleeping accommodation which even the petted 
lady’s-maid can obtain. Regular inns, too, although the Russians 
are great travellers, are very few and far between. A divan on 
which to spread the pillows, a fire to heat the water, and a 
samovar for the tea, this is the utmost extent of the accommoda- 
tion which most of the so-called inns—but which in reality are 
little more than caravanserai—provide for the weary guest. The 
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gravity which characterizes the moujik class, whether in the 
towns or in the country, seems to us Oriental too; nor less so is 
the delight in fun, or rough practical joking, in which they 
occasionally indulge. Few men enjoy a joke more than the grave 
Turks or solemn Arabs. 

When, however, we contemplate the more marked peculiarities 
of the Russian national character, its Orientalism seems to us 
still more prominently brought out. The willingness to merge 
individual in communal rights; the utter absence of self-reliance 
—that strongly-marked feature of all the peoples of Teutonic 
descent ; the indifferent, impassive feeling as to whatever is pass- _ 
ing around him, which, save under the influence of some extra- 
ordinary event, the Russian displays, and which has perhaps been 
dignified too hastily with the titles of meekness and patience, no 
less than that strange obtuseness which recognises no insult in 
the most degrading corporal punishment—where, save among the 
Eastern nations, shall we find similar characteristics ? But, above 
all, the feeling with which the Russian views his sovereign—so 
different, not only from that of the Teutonic nations towards 
their elected ‘ war-king,’ but even from that vague, but generous 
sentiment of loyalty which redeems the blind devotion of the 
chivalrous Frenchman of the old régime from contempt, and gives 
somewhat of a hero-character to our devoted cavaliers. Instead 
of this, the Czar is a kind of visible representative of the Deity, 
looked at with fear, and awe, and worshipping prostration ; viewed 
as the sole proprietor of all his subjects’ property, the sole arbiter . 
of his subjects’ lives. Where, save among fhe Eastern nations, 
—and only the most degraded even among them—can we find 
aught like Russian loyalty? Indeed, as a clever writer lately 
said, the very Turk, as he bows his neck to the bowstring, at least 
acknowledges One higher than his tyrant in the words, ‘God is 
great!’ but the Russian only exclaims, ‘ Great is the Czar!’ and 
yields willingly to the sentence of Siberia or the knout.* 

There are other characteristics of the Russians which we may 


* These strange anomalies are noticed even by writers who, engaged in Russian 
service, and receiving Russian pay, have every inducement to speak favourably. 
The following remarks are by a ian physician who was with the Russian 
army at Sebastopol: ‘The question of meum and twum, which is of such infinite 
importance in Europe, scarcely exists for Russia. All the relations of life here 
are so diametrically opposed to those of Europe, that a parallel between the one 
and the other is utterly impossible. A mere word from the Czar is all that is 
requisite to convert a territorial paradise into a desert waste—a flourishing city 
into a heap of ashes, .. . . . Outside [at Sebastopol] there is still the noise of the 
multitude leaving. They are three-parts drunk, and their mouths are filled with 
reviling. But not against the authorities, for the fight must be fought out. Itis 
the Emperor’s will, that is enough, and God protects Holy Russia,’—From Under 
the Double Eagle. Published at Berlin. 
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lightly pass over; such as their stubborn adherence to old 
customs, the actual horror, among the peasantry especially, of 
innovation ; their preference, too, of a wandering to a stationary 
life : but all these may be assigned to the half-civilized condition 
in which the great majority of the nation unquestionably still 
remains. That they are very ingenious, and admirable imitators, 
is, however, we think too hastily taken by the ‘ Recent Traveller ’ 
as a proof of the progressive character of the people. What 
nation can produce such marvellously accurate imitators as the 
Chinese, and yet what nation has been so hopelessly stationary ? 
How closely did the Byzantine artists copy ?—how delicately, 
too, and at first how well? How rudely did the Lombards copy, 
and how blunderingly? but Byzantine art sunk to the lowest 
ebb, while art in northern Italy struggled on into the life and 
beauty of her great schools of painting. A spirit, an energy, 
certainly seems wanting to the masses, although with so wretched 
a government we can scarcely wonder at it. But still, when we 
find M. Gerebtzoff, in his work La Civilisation en Russie, giving, 
as the number of attendants at the various schools throughout 
this vast empire, scarcely more than half a million out of a popu- 
lation of fifty-five millions ;* and when we find his statistics 
corroborated by the fact that signs of every kind are hung out in 
the streets for the benefit of purchasers unable to read, and that 
even respectable tradesmen use counting-machines—strings of 
wooden beads upon wires—to assist them to cast up their bills, 
we can scarcely charge all this ignorance upon a government, 
however crushingly despotic, but must rather seek its cause in 
the stolid disinclination of the masses to avail themselves of those 
means of elementary instruction which are certainly freely offered 
to them. . 

On the great Russian question; serf-emancipation, both the 
writers before us are agreed; the lady, because it was the most 
cherished desire of him ‘whose whole reign was a dedication of 
his great abilities to the promotion of his country’s welfare!’ the 
* Recent Traveller,’ because in it he sees the commencement of an 
era of progress, under the disinterested auspices of Alexander IT. 
- In reading the opinions of various writers on this important 


* The ‘Recent Traveller,’ in some extracts from the official calendar for 1858, 
gives a few statistics of education in Russia during the year 1856, From these 
it appears that the six universities contained only 4148 students, while the number 
of professors and teachers was 508! Surely, with such a staff of instructors, 
ten times this number. of students might have availed themselves of their 
teaching. In the country schools, rather above 111,000 pupils attended at 2585 
schools, an attendance much below the usual average, both here and on the Conti- 
nent. The schools intended for the priesthood were, however, far better attended, 
for in 253 there were 51,355 students, 
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subject, we have been greatly surprised to find even the most 
intelligent among them hailing this project, which, although 
greatly advanced by Alexander II., was certainly contemplated 
by Nicholas, as proof of a strong leaning on the part of the 
government toward free institutions. Now, with the light which 
history throws on this subject, we shall find that no opinion can 
be more fallacious. The whole testimony of the past proves that 

every monarchical government, at a certain stage of development, 
' always becomes impatient of an hereditary nobility, and always 
seeks to emancipate, or to raise the masses, as a counterbalance 
to a power which, though inferior to its own, is a source of con- 
tinual jealousy, and which in a nation’s progress so frequently 
comes: into collision with it. Thus, not to multiply instances, 
the French kings, in the course of their struggles with the great 
feudatories of the Crown, willingly granted enlarged rights to the 
cities and communes; and thus our first Tudors, father and son, were 
as or to abolish those slight remains of villenage which still 
existed, as they were to crush the old nobility. La noblesse! cra- 
chez sur la noblesse ! words so insultingly spoken by the Grand 
Duke Constantine, are just such as Henry VIII. would have used 
right heartily when enraged with Buckingham or Norfolk, or re- 
solved to bring the last daughter of the Plantagenets to the block. 
We must bear in mind, too, that the hereditary nobility have a real 
power—in most instances, a combined power—and, therefore, 
may well be objects of fear; while the masses appear to the 
sovereign but as sources of the national wealth and strength— 
the bees who can make honey for the royal hive, the huge living 
machinery by which great public edifices can be reared, or great 
armies formed. 

Now, these views could not but have been present to 
the mind of the Emperor Nicholas, even as they were to the 
minds of the sovereigns of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; 
and doubtless he looked forward to the yet more complete -con- 
solidation of his iron despotism by a ruse which, to the superficial 
observer, would appear as a most disinterested concession to 
the cause of freedom. We must remember, too, that it was no 
turbulent population, chafing under the rule of their lords, and 
cautious lest another yoke might be imposed, but a race distin- 
guished, as even M. de Gerebtzoff is compelled to admit, by 
indolence and want of perseverance, but whose devotion to the 
Czar is without parallel. No moujik hand ever knotted that 
‘Russian Magna Charta,’ the tight cravat; no moujik voice ever 
breathed aught but blessings on the head of the immaculate Czar. 
That Alexander II. is sincere in his wishes to improve the condi- 
tion of his people we have no reason to doubt, but we must never 
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forget that the crown will be no loser by serf-emancipation, while 
indirectly it will certainly gain. 

‘ The problem of emancipation in Russia is not merely the 
question of so many men to be set free at so’much a head,’ but 
involves the more difficult and complicated questions, to what are 
they to look for their present support, and in what manner and 
from whose funds are they to be maintained in age or sickness ? 
The communal system adopted in the Crown villages is that 
which the ‘ Recent Traveller’ thinks will probably be chosen ; 
and of this he gives a clearer account than any which we have 
before seen :— 


‘ Every village commune is a close corporation. No one can acquire 
a membership by mere residence in the district ; the sons of members 
inherit their father’s rights, but all others must be elected. Again, the 
commune may at any time expel from its lists any one who is either 
not infirm, or not over sixty years of age; the peasant so expelled is 
not free to dispose of himself, but becomes the property of the govern- 
ment, and is invariably sent to colonize Siberia. This power is 
exactly that possessed by the seigneurs; and, as such an exile is the 
most terrible punishment that can be incurred, the power of the com- 
mune is necessarily very great. But as such expulsions can only take 
place by a vote of the village, there is perhaps less danger of abuse 
than when they are in the hands of a single man. Very often they 
afford a good opportunity of getting rid of a drunkard or notorious 
thief. The wife and children always share the fortunes of the head of 
the family. The presidency of the village councils rests with the 
Starosta (or alderman), an elective head. The influence of the Crown 
officials in the neighbourhood, and a liberal distribution of brandy, are 
commonly said to influence the electors. However, the Starosta is not 
altogether irresponsible, and, when questions for adjudication occur, a 
jury of twelve is empannelled to assist. Votes are not counted in the 
village meetings, but after a fair discussion, the opinion of the majority 
is acceded to by their opponents and carried by acclamation ; any 
stubborn opponent becomes a marked man, and will probably be in- 
scribed by the commune on the next list for military service. ..... 
The greater part of the communal lands, say fifteen-sixteenths, is 
divided in equal shares among the qualified inhabitants of the village. 
The remaining portion is worked in common to provide for -bad 
seasons or the special wants of individuals. Only, it must be remem- 
bered, that all the communal land is inalienably the property of the dis- 
trict, and therefore a fresh distribution is made from time to time, 
when the lots are parcelled out again and increased or diminished as 
the population is less or more. The common period of division is after 
a fresh census, every ten years; but the commune may make one as 
often as it likes.’ 


In reading over this statement the very first sentence awakens 
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a feeling of disgust in an Englishman’s mind, for what is a ‘ close 
corporation’ but the very hotbed of corruption, the scene of all 
manner of injustice. Nor is the disgust removed by the re- 
mark, that those communes have a power only short of life and 
death over their members; that they may at any time expel the 
peasant whom they dislike, and that this expulsion is not mere 
outlawry, but actual banishment to Siberia, together with his 
wife and children! We feel indignant at the ‘ Recent Traveller’ 
so coolly stating that this fearful power ‘affords a good oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of a drunkard or notorious thief.’ Such 
irresponsible authority would never for a moment have been 
tolerated by our nobler Saxon forefathers, in whose Hundred and 
County courts he strangely seems to find some resemblance to the 
blundering associations of these peasant legislators. The Hun-. 
dred and County courts were regular legal tribunals, where spe- 
cific charges alone could be received, and where sentence was 
pronounced by disinterested judges—sentence, too, according to 
that law which demands that every charge shall be fully proved. 
As the commune possesses such unlimited power over the man. 
and his family, it is but fair that it should possess equal power 
over his house and land; so we find that, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, the member has only a ten-years’ property in 
his land. Weshould like to know what premium an enterprising 
farmer would give for a ten-years’ lease. But the poor moujik 
cannot be certain of even this short term, for the commune may 
make a fresh division as often as it likes! And, doubtless, the 
division will be made often enough, if there are industrious mem- 
bers who have improved their portion of land for the benefit of 
the idle, more willing to talk at their village meetings than to 
handle the spade and the plough. And easily, too, in such a 
state of things, might the more industrious and intelligent mem- 
ber of the commune become an object of general dislike. Those 
of our readers who recollect the annual vituperations bestowed 
on Mr. Mechi and his experiments in husbandry by the stolid 
Essex farmers, merely because, with more intelligence and greater 
command of capital, he has chosen to cultivate his own land in his 
own way, may readily imagine the bitterness with which the 
more ignorant moujiks would persecute the man who should em- 
ploy a ‘ new-fangled’ plough, or determine to cultivate the 
heterodox potatoe.* 

And as little characterized by justice are the deliberative 


* Among the few curious facts relative to the moujiks which the ‘ English Lady’ 
relates, is their great abhorrence of the potatoe. She tells us that their lords can- 
not induce, or even compel them to cultivate it ; but that they regard this useful 
root with absolute horror, calling it ‘ the devil’s apple.’ 
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assemblies of these peasants. We are told that, after a ‘ fair dis- 
cussion,’ the opinion of the majority is acceded to, and carried by 
acclamation. As votes are not counted, we suppose the loudest 
bawlers win the day, as has sometimes been the case in riotous 
parochial assemblies even among us; but then the love of fair 
play eventually predominates in the law-reverencing Saxon race, 
and the votes of the morrow mostly set aside the acclamations 
of yesterday. But so annoyed at the very notion of opposition 
is the Russian, that we are told ‘ any stubborn opponent becomes 
a marked man, and the penalty inflicted is only that of being 
‘inscribed on the next list for military service; a most admi- 
rable plan, not only of effectually getting rid of the ‘ John 
Lilburnes’ of the village, but of taking possession of their lands 
too. Surely, if this communal system be generally adopted, 
Russia may soon boast some hundreds of small ‘ Icarias’ and 
‘ New Harmonies,’ distinguished by all the squabbles, and heart- 
burnings, and endless injustice of those amiable institutions. 
But Russia—the Emperor rather—in the indirect appointment 
of the Starosta, has an easy method of converting these com- 
munes into quiet sheepfolds for the Imperial pleasure. Let the 
duly-appointed Starosta be only directed to ply the more influential 
with hints from head-quarters and brandy, and doubtless the 
whole commune will think as the Czar directs, and do unques- 
tioningly his bidding. 

But the reader will perceive that this communal system has 
reference only to the agricultural population, though, it is true, 
this is by far the largest class in Russia, and that many of its 
conditions would be impracticable in the case of inhabitants of 
towns. There appears, however, to be some approach to the 
system in the merchant guilds, and also in ‘the principle of 
* corporate solidarity, which may be traced in the universities and 
‘ among artists.’ It farther appears that this ‘ close corporation’ 
system is one of some antiquity—that is, some two or three hun- 
dred years old ; but, although still adhered to, is acknowledged 
to be very injurious, at least to the merchants, who are heavily 
taxed for* protection, while the only protection needed by com- 
merce is the laissez faire. But in all this the want of self-reliance, 
the main want of the Russian character, is plainly visible. ‘ The 
‘ State generally has been composed of Wodies of men, not of in- 
‘ dividuals,’ and wherefore, but because that independent spirit 
which cannot but manifest itself in unrestrained action is wanting. 
Indeed, M. de Gerebtzoff, even while anticipating a most glorious 
future for Russia and the Russians, is compelled to place among 
the chief faults of the national character, cunning, want of per- 
severance, indolence, and coveteousness ; faults which, although 
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counterbalanced, as he tells us, by the virtues of piety, resig- 
nation, charity, neighbourliness, certainly forbid the idea that 
the. Russians. can become a powerful people. Still that Russia 
will eventually become a mighty power is asserted by Russian 
writers the farthest removed in principles from each other—by M. 
Heerzen, the Socialist, and by M. de Gerebtzoff, the Imperial 
Councillor of State. We cannot but smile at the magnificent 
future which the latter writer has prophesied for his country, 
when ‘ every Russian will be enabled to say, without presump- 
‘ tion, that he belongs to that nation which in all the world has 
‘ before it the most powerful and prosperous future; and that 
‘ the region to which he belongs is neither Europe nor Asia, but 
mighty Russia !’ 

Although prudently reticent on the subject, we have no doubt 
but the theory of Panslavism was present to the patriotic writer's 
mind when he wrote these ‘ great swelling words ;—a theory 
which, at the moment we are writing, we have no doubt the 
Russian Government, with its characteristic acuteness, is cau- 
tiously availing itself of, and which will doubtless regulate its 
coming warfare with Austria. The ‘Recent Traveller, in a very 
interesting letter, has given us some valuable remarks on this 
dream of the Slavonic nations. Although hatred against their 
conquerors had doubtless long rankled in the minds of the Slaves, 
the expression did not find a voice until 1821, when Jan Kellar, 
a Protestant minister in Pesth, published the fragment of a larger 
poem, which he entitled The Daughter of Slava. In this poem, 
which has been cast into the form of sonnets, Kellar represents 
himself as ‘kindling with the love of the beautiful woman in 
‘whom the picture of Slavonic nationality is embodied. He sees 
‘ her emerging like a Dryad from the trees ; she appears to him at 
‘ church like an angel, with shining head and folded wings; she is 
‘the Beatrice of a political Dante, and leads him through the 
‘ world over the scenes of ancient power and glory to the Slaves.’ 
The poem certainly appears spirited, and is said to contain pas- 
sages of great beauty; while the idea of the various tribes of one 
common origin casting off the yoke of their various oppressors, 
and uniting in one great nation, could not but powerfully 
. appeal to the feelings, even if it did not approve itself to the 

judgment :— 
‘ From all the mountains and the neighbour lands, 
Wherever the Slavonic tongue is heard, 
Let us embrace, my brothers, you and I; 
. One nation with one name; let us clasp hands, 
And Panslavism be the common word.’ _ 


No wonder that stirring appeals like this, addressed to ‘the 
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oppressed nationalities,’ met with a hearty response, and that the 
success of T'he Daughter of Slava was marvellous. 

There is much bitterness im this poem, much fierce vituperation 
of the Germans, too, for the defeats endured by the Slaves nine 
hundred years ago, at the hands of Henry the Fowler. There is 
also a proposal that each nation shall bring its peculiar charac- | 
teristic to the common stock, and it therefore calls upon the 
Bohemian to contribute valour ; the Slovack, ‘ guileless simpli-- 
city ; the Pole, literary excellence ; and the Russian, rather 
curiously, ‘organization.’ It certainly does appear surprising that 
a work like this should, under the very eye of Metternich, have 
been suffered to pass through five editions, and to have been the 
agent in founding many societies, all pledged to the doctrine of 
Panslavism—a doctrine actually preaching revolt to many 
millions of Austrian subjects. We must, however, remember 
that Austrian statesmen, for full twenty years before the great 
revolutionary year of 1848, were kept in constant alarm with out- 
breaks among the different peoples of that most heterogeneous of 
empires; and readily might it occur to that shrewdest and most 
far-seeing of statesmen, Metternich, that ‘the dream of Pan- 
slavism’ might do good present service in arraying the Slaves and 
the Croats against the more formidable Magyar. And good service 
to the House of Hapsburg it certainly did, when, even in 
Illyria, the refrain of one song was, ‘ Brothers, let us go out to 
war, let every one bring in the head of a Magyar ;’ and well did 
the services of Schlick, Radetzky, Windischgratz, and Jellachich— 
all Slavonians—repay the prudent statesmanship which had per- 
mitted the doctrines of Panslavism thus quietly to spread. _ 

From the prominent station assigned to Russia in this vision 
of one mighty Slavonic empire, we might have thought that» her 
rulers would have eagerly weleomed Panslavism. But Russian 
statesmen, as astute as the Austrian, are even more crafty. 
Austria was a friendly Power; ‘Holy Russia ‘was quiet, and at 
ease, under the ‘ godlike rule’ of her incomparable “Nicholas ; so 
she was content to ‘ bide her time,’ and silently mark the gradual 
diffusion of doctrines which, however revolutionary, inasmuch as ~ 
they called upon the people to act instead of their rulers, pointed 
to Russia as the great centre of the Slavonic empire. At len 
‘the movement took an historical form. In 1839 Professor 
‘ Oustrialoff published a compendium of Russian history, the great 
‘ object of which was to prove that the district of the great. Russian 
‘people (bounded on the south and west by Moscow and Noy- 

‘ gorod) is the natural nucleus of the Slavonic people, and that 

‘ only-that tribe had been able to preserve its nationality, and to 

‘merge in itself the others which had successively proved unfit 
NO. LIX. N 
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‘for independenee. As the book was well written, and in other 
respects satisfactory, the Government commissioned M. Oustria- 
loff to remodel it as a manual for all the schools of the empire. 
Nor has this quietly erafty plan failed in its effect. A large 
party, holding Panslavic views, modified rather to suit the meri- 
dian of Russia, and possessing great influence, exists under the 
name of the Slavenophilic, or old Russian party; and when, in 
1849, the Russians marched into Hungary, ‘ their officers talked 
“freely of making the kingdom an independent duchy under 
“some Russian prince.’ 

. Of the future of Panslavism the ‘ Recent Traveller’ speaks far 
more doubtfully than he does of the probable future-of Russia. 
The likelihood of peoples who, during all the past periods of 
their history, were far more eager to overcome each other than 
to attack the common enemy, at length uniting together in one, 
is very problematical ; and when we call te mind the deep hatred 
with which the Poles pursued the Russians and the Bohemians 
for generations, and the fierce retaliation of the Russians against 
the Poles, the endless feuds of Bulgarians and Servians, and the 
other Slavonic tribes, we may well doubt whether they would 
remain united long enough to achieve any great purpose. There 
is too much querulous complaining of the long past, too, in the 
literature of Panslavism, too much of that regretful dwelling 
upon wrongs inflicted some thousand years ago, which an 
energetic people would long since have avenged, rather than 
lamented over. ‘The good God gave us the Slaves, the path to 
all strength and riches in the land-uniting Baltie of the Wends, 
says Kellar, ‘ but the German, though he himself had sea enough, 
‘broke through that law of nations, and took from us the key of 
‘ civilization.’ Surely, had the Slaves been firm and united, they 
would, in the long lapse of centuries, have won back their land 
and its seaboard, although, be it remembered, the land itself 
originally belonged to other tribes, from whom the Wends wrested 
it. But, after all, what people ever willed to be free, and did not 
become free ? England, chafing under the Norman yoke, made 
Hastings her watchword of vengeance, and regained her own laws 
_and birth-tongue; the Swiss cantons willed to be free, and they 
became so; the Vaudois, hunted for generations, held on until 
they won back, and keep to this day, their mountain fastnesses. 
But not only does concert, and perseverance, and energy seem 
wanting, but ‘hitherto no Slavonic people has taken a proper 
place in the literary history of the world.’ This, even more than 
the want of capacity for progressive development, which Kohl 
points out as the serious defect of the Slavonic races, would 
prove that ‘the dream’ of Panslavism can never be realized. 
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Every nation which has ruled the world has ruled it by the pen 
as well as the sword; and the common plea of subjugated races 
that opportunity and encouragement have been devied them, is 
but the confession of their mental inferiority. 

In regard to the Slavonian races, however, though we may 
allow some truth to this plea as it respects the modern Bohemians 
and some of the ruder tribes, what shall be said for the Russians ? 
However crushing the despotism, it cannot wholly crush native 
genius. It may debase it, it may greatly modify its develop- 
ment; but if the State provide schools, if it offer encouragement 
to literature, or art, or science, the history of literature, and art, 
and science in Italy, in France, in Germany, abundantly proves 
that genius will make itself known. We may not expect from 
Russia a Locke or a Milton; but there is no reason why a 
Malebranche, a La Fontaine, a Moliére, should not arise; and 
although in the debased Russian church we may scarcely expect 
a Pascal, still a Massillon, a Bourdaloue, might call the courtly 
sinners of St. Petersburgh to repentance. And then, in the 
realms of science, what trophies have been won in the last few 
years! Russia has availed herself, and largely, of steam naviga- 
tion, of railroads, of the electric telegraph ; but what contribu- 
tion to the general stock of science has she made? Where are 
her Watts, and Stephensons, and Faradays— men whom the 
most despotic of sovereigns would have gladly welcomed, and 
most royally pensioned ? But in science, as in literature, Russia 
is yet a complete blank. 

In the view of all this, and apparently fully recognising all 
this, we are surprised that the ‘Recent Traveller’ should still 
cling so fondly to the notion of Russia’s future high standing 
among the empires of the world. While acknowledging that it 
is ‘a bad augury for Russia that her soldiers were never kindled 
‘by the watchwords of honour and chivalry, nor her priests by 
‘dreams of spiritual freedom’—that while the nations of Western 
Europe ‘ built steadily upon the ruins of the past, and Roman 
‘law and Greek philosophy have penetrated the most rigid 
‘ nationalities, Russia has been content to borrow from Greece 
only the worthless subtleties of its theology, and from Palestine 
only its Hebrew intolerance and exclusiveness—he still looks 
forward to Russia’s future greatness, conceding, however, that 
‘it will have a character of its own.’ That ‘the royal traditions 
of the Byzantine throne surround’ the Russian, we should not 
be inclined to think of much benefit to a progressive people, for 
the whole story of the Lower Empire is that of the most loath- 
some corruption, and consequent and merited decay. That ‘ they 
‘have been disciplined in three centuries of crusades for the 
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~‘faith—such as their faith is—proves only their fierce and 


ignorant bigotry ; while little credit, indeed, is due to a nation 
which has not, as we have seen, ever originated any great im- 
provement, but who merely, ‘in less than two hundred years, have 
“learned to copy and apply the tactics, the mechanics, and the 
“science of the West!’ We should have thought a shorter time 
might have sufficed for mere copying. 

We think that the vision of an empire extending over such 


vast territories, and occupying, as he says, ‘the whole width of 


country between the Pacific and the Baltic, must have dazzled 
the mind of the ‘ Recent Traveller, and prevented his duly esti- 
mating the many obstacles which seem to us to render the future 
greatness of Russia almost-impossible. Indeed, its immense 
extent may itself be viewed as one of the greatest. It is true 
that ‘no man can approach the cradle of a new nation without 


“asense that its manifold life hereafter will unfold a thousand 


‘ mysteries which his vision cannot transcend.’ Still, we have no 


veason to believe but that these ‘ mysteries’ will be in accordance 
‘with the laws that regulate all earthly things. The Isis of the 


future will not lift her veil to the most importunate questioner ; 
but we may freely interrogate the unveiled past, and learn the 
future from its teachings. Now, it is the testimony of all history 
that never has an empire of wide extent been a great one. It is 
the small states that have ruled the nations. Little Tyre sent 
forth her fleets to the uttermost parts of the then known world, 
while mighty Persia sunk before Greece and her handful of men. 
Even those giant dynasties, built up by the plastic will of a great 
conqueror —the empires of Alexander, of Tamerlane, of the 
first Napoleon—they crumbled away almost before their founders 
had themselves become dust ; but Rome, from the narrow summit 
of her seven hills, ruled the world for centuries; and the little 
island on the outskirts of Europe gives laws to an empire on 
which the sun never sets. 
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Arr. VIIT.—Life in Tuscany. By Manet Suarman Crawrorp. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1859. 


Tuer Italy of the English popular mind is the Italy of Mrs. 
Radcliffe's romances. It is composed of well-known stock 
materials : slouched hats, raven beards, gleaming eyes, voluminous 
cloaks, castles in the Apennines undermined by a system of 
subterranean passages, caves inhabited by picturesque banditti, 
love, daggers, revenge, and a climate over all in which the bare 
sensation of living is a physical ecstasy. There is some truth in 
this. Romance, however it may intensify and decorate humanity, 
manages to seize a few leading traits with sufficient accuracy for 
general purposes. The exaggerations of melodrame, in spite of 
their lofty contempt for the commonplaces of life, leave behind a 
broad, and, upon the main, tolerably just impression of the great 
features of humanity.- .To the stage and the novel the untravelled 
million are principally indebted for a knowledge of the passionate 
elements of the Italian character, the fierceness of Italian love, 
the brigandage, whose constituents may be about equally appor- 
tioned between the painter, the poet, and the hangman, and that 
social law of progress which prepares the way for a republic of 
wives by the despotism of the duenna. Let us not be ungrateful. 
These are appreciable contributions to the common depot of 
miscellaneous information. The dramatist and the romance- 
writer must not be permitted to usurp the province of the 
historian ; but in matters of this description they are beforehand 
with graver teachers, and their influence is neither to be over- 
looked nor despised. We have nothing to object to their loose 
outlines of Italy, except that they do not disclose the whole 
truth. There are contrasts to the romantic side of the question 
to be brought to light which the playwright and the novelist 
cannot successfully deal with, and which they wisely leave in 
shadow. Whoever would know Italy as she is must study the 
darker side of the picture, and, looking beyond the region of 
sentiment, must investigate current facts without suffering his 
imagination to be dazzled by traditional fascinations. The task 
is prosaic enough, and drags down into deeper degradation than 
we care to confess the ideal we are all willing to cherish of the 
country that has given to modern civilization the highest 
examples of genius in painting, poetry, and sculpture. 

But Italy is too complicated a problem to be sifted in a single 
article. She consists of many parts; and there are several in- 
dependent points of view from which she should be surveyed— 
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church, government, religion, society. Our present purpose is 
less responsible ; we limit our field to Tuscany, and our inquiry 
to certain aspects of life that lie upon the surface. The surface 
here, however, is not, as elsewhere, a veil that conceals the real 
character of the people; on’the contrary, externals in Italy, and 
perhaps in Tuscany more than in other places, indicate plainly 
the directions in which we are to look for the national virtues and 
vices. Itis for that reason that the class of slight and tempo- 
rary publications, to which the volume before us belongs, may be 
consulted with advantage as possessing a suggestive value. We 
are too apt to fling away books of this description, as being 
utterly worthless. What can a tourist, a mere bird of passage, 
know of the structure of society, the inner life, the habits, and 
ways of thinking of a country? How can a resident of a few 
months, who at best sees society through a particular medium, 
and then only an infinitesimal fraction of it, pretend to solve the 
enigmas that underlie its surface? Here is a lady, for example, 
who lived altogether only ten months in Tuscany, principally at 
Florence, Lucea, and some other of the bathing-places, and who 
has had the temerity to write a book upon the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants, penetrating alike the salons of the 
higher ranks and the farmhouses of the peasantry. What can she 
possibly know about the matter? The answer is, that she does 
not profess to know anything more about it than could be 
gathered by her eyes and ears, and that this is a kind of know- 
ledge which it is very desirable to have. She describes honestly 
what she saw, and she collects into her work such information as 
her opportunities enabled her to obtain from the lips of the 
people themselves. There is no great profundity in the book; 
nor could profandity be fairly expected. The materials are 
drawn from the surface, and are, in that sense, superficial. 
The reasoning is not always strictly logical. Miss Crawford 
relies too much upon individual facts, instead of endeavouring to 
rise a step or two higher towards something like a platform of 
generalization ; that is to say, she argues too frequently from 
instances to principles, and assumes the whole from a part. Her 
instinct, we admit, is very often right; but the process is 
dangerous. If such a book were written by a foreigner on 
England it would be simply absurd. Our complex system, based 
on a dense population at home and a vast colonial empire 
seattered over the globe, is not to be sounded by a divining-rod. 
But it is a very different business im Tuscany, where there are 
only two classes—the upper, that idles, and the lower, that 
works; and where we may perceive, almost at a glance, the chief 
eonditions of the state of society arising out of these conspicuous 
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distinctions.. Much that is self-explanatory may be seen in 
Tuscany by the most casual observer, and much, too, which ought 
to be known, but which, to be caught at all, must be observed 
while the scenes are yet strange, and the colours fresh. The 
surface book, therefore, in this case, has its special use, and may 
be safely referred to for illustrations of national life net likely to 
be found in weightier publications. 

The first thing that strikes the traveller in Tuscany is the high 
culture of the land. This is particularly noticeable upon entering 
from the Roman States, where raggedness and squalor are the 
eternal types of the worst government in the Italian quarter of 
the world, which is saying much for its bad pre-eminence. In 
Tuscany the farms are models of scrupulous care; the lines of 
fences and hedges are everywhere preserved with accuracy and 
regularity. There is not a weed to be seen. The soil, even if 
it be cultivated by implements and upon agricultural principles 
not unknown to Virgil and Columella, is made to yield rich 
tribute to the sun. The scene is exquisite in its combination of 
the beauties of nature and the earnestness of art. It is a perfect 
Arcadia; and recals that compact, wonderful rural microcosm, 
the Isle of Wight, reproduced on an expanded scale, with 
southern fruits, and blossoms, and graceful forms, unknown to 
our rigorous clime. Yet, enchanting as it is, it wants something 
that you are constantly dropping upon in England—the hives of 
industry, the thriving hamlets, the cosy homesteads, which give 
animation and cheerfulness to our pastoral districts. You may 
travel a whole day over the richest parts of Tuscany without 
passing through what we call ‘a country town. There is no 
such thing. Villages there are none, in our understanding of 
the word. The wide landscape is as lovely as any fairy-land a 
poet might dream of, and it teems with produce; but the blue, 
cloudless skies look down upon an Elysium in which, amidst a 
thousand charms that woo the senses, you miss the hum of 
men. 

When the eye has become accustomed to range over this con- 
tinent of garden, it begins to discern solitary houses dotted here 
and there, at considerable distances from each other. They are 
generally large, sometimes large enough to carry a sort of dignity 
in their proportions; and if the style of architecture is rarely 
elegant, it always conveys an idea of substantial comfort. The 
roofs are covered with warm red tiles; sometimes the building 
has the look, at a distance, of a fortress, with high walls and a 
moat about it; andit is always lofty, carrying two or more stories. 
In these edifices, great blocks as they are, the peasantry of 
Tuscany live. They are usually erected in the centre of the farm 
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to which the resident is attached; and they combine, with the 
ordinary resources of family accommodation, the advantages of a 
look-out over the whole property. The English traveller, familiar 
with the humble cottage-life of his own labouring class, marvels 
much, as he approaches one of these solid establishments, at the 
superior manner in which the Tuscan peasant is housed. He 
conjures up a vision of domestic stability and enjoyment which 
he would gladly transfer to his native Norfolk or Dorsetshire. 
Advancing, however, near to the home of the peasant, through 
luxurious avenues of vines and blooming crops, the enchantment 
suddenly abates. We turn to the pages of Miss Crawford for 
this strange dissolving view :-— 


‘Until we reach the immediate precincts of the dwelling, the rich pic- 
ture is not marred by one unpleasant feature ; but once there, arrived at 
our destination, the whole character of the scene undergoes a complete 
metamorphosis. The evidences of neatness, care, and abundance dis- 
appear, giving place to signs as unmistakeable of dirt, slovenliness, and 
poverty. The dwelling, which viewed from afar had an air of comfort 
and respectability, appears on close inspection a cheerless and utterly 
comfortless habitation: discoloured walls, woodwork from which almost 
every trace of paint has vanished, windows without sashes or glass— 
mere large square apertures, in fact, crossed at regular intervals by iron 
bars—present themselves to notice, and the vacant space before the 
entrance door is littered over with rubbish. 

‘Inside, a still more dreary sight awaits us: stepping across the 
threshold, we enter a good-sized apartment, which serves at the same 
time as kitchen and sitting-room for the inhabitants of the dwelling. 
The light that enters freely through the large unglazed casement re- 
veals walls begrimed with dirt and smoke, and blackened rafters. A 
bench here, a table there, a stool,,and two or three decrepit-looking 
rush-bottomed chairs, with a few pots and pans, compose the whole 
amount of furniture visible. Ascending by a steep ladder with a hand- 
rail, serving as staircase, we gain the second story, and find the cha- 
racteristic features of the scene below repeated in the foul, comfortless, 
and almost furnitureless rooms, which are used as sleeping apartments 
by the members of the household. Harmonizing well with the aspect 
of the interior is the appearance of the mistress of the dwelling ; a 
dirty slattern, without shoes or stockings, clad in a coarse gingham 
dress, become, from the effects of dirt and age, a kind of nondescript 
colour; her face, arms, and neck are, through exposure to the sun, 
tanned to a dark-brown hue, and a quantity of black, tangled, 
dishevelled hair peers forth- from beneath a red cotton handkerchief, 
covering the back part of the head, and tied beneath the chin. The 
children, clustering around in scanty, tattered garments, with shocks 
of uncombed hair, and faces guiltless,of any but a most remote ac- 
quaintance with soap and water, correspond in air and aspect with the 
maternal model.’ 
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This is a key to the whole rural life of Tuscany. Without, 
—thrift, cleanliness, order, prosperity ; within,—waste, filth, con- 
fusion, decay. The ‘home’ is wanted ; as it is, in a greater or 
lesser degree, in all countries where the people live chiefly out of 
doors. To this interior wretchedness may be added, as coincident 
with it, the vice of beggary. The mendicant habits of the lower 
orders is a relic of the monkish ages, and there will always be a 
recognised vagrant class until the government shall have provided 
a proper remedy. But beggary has grown up, through sheer 
laziness and the moral degradation consequent upon it, into so 
universal a custom, that it is adopted as a trade by large masses 
of the peasant population, who are under no necessity to resort to 
it for their maintenance. The children of the red-tiled farm- 
houses, born amidst vineyards and corn-fields, in the lap of 
plenty, are brought up on the roadsides to solicit alms from the 
chance passers-by. They are taught to beg with their outstretched 
hands before they are old enough to put the petition into words. 
The peasant does not think it any debasement of his manhood to 
train his children to do what he sees done at every corner, and on 
every threshold, by friars, and priests, and itinerant monks, under 
the sanction and protection of the Church. 

Miss Crawford appears disposed to ascribe the cause of all this 
demoralization and misery to the system of land tenure adopted 
in Tuscany. She describes the peasant as being a man of inde- 
fatigable energy, who works all day long, andin all seasons, assisted 
materially by the incessant labour of his wife, and who is, never- 
theless, steeped to the lips in poverty. We apprehend that these 
views are inaccurate. ‘The condition of the peasant must be re- 
ferred to the operation of several causes, and the picture of his 
industry is at least overdrawn. Even if it were otherwise, how 
are the almost fabulous horrors of his ménage to be accounted 
for? Dirt dves not accrue from any peculiarity in the relations 
between landlord and tenant, nor is it the necessary complement 
of ill-rewarded toil. Whoever has travelled in Italy need not be 
informed that disorder, sloth, and inexpressible filth are normal 
conditions of the national life. With the exception of the great 
towns, there is hardly an inn or hotel, in any part of the Italian 
peninsula, that has made the slightest perceptible advance in 
cleanliness or decorumsince the days of good Mrs. Starke. The 
same combinations under one roof of the rustico and the civile 
greets you as of yore; you are obstructed on your progress to 
the entrance by the same unsavoury heaps ; the same pestiferous 
stenches steam up all through the house ; every passage is close 
and fetid; the servants are lolling on benches, or wandering 
about, wholly inattentive to your demands, like men in trances ; 
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the unwashed floors accumulate eternal dirt; the walls are moul- 
dering from lack of paint and paper; and the entire establish- 
ment, from dormitory to stable, reeks with foulness. All places 
devoted to public purposes, and a large proportion of the private 
houses, come within the same description. These traits are not 
peculiar to the Tuscan contadini. ‘They pervade Italy from the 
Alps to the sea, and instead of arising, even indirectly, out of the 
regulations by which land and labour are governed, they may 
rather be cluded amongst the operating causes of that in-door 
squalor and penury which Miss Crawford so graphically depicts. 

The land tenure of Tuscany is common to nearly the whole of 
Italy, and, as it has been in existence for ages, it may be pre- 
sumed to work satisfactorily. By the mezzeria, or metayer 
system, the produce of the soil is divided equally between the 
proprietor and the cultivator, who lives in the solitary red-tiled 
house we have just been visiting. A fattore, or steward, nego- 
tiates all matters in the interest of the proprietor, and sees that 
the contract is strictly carried out. In some places, where the 
soil is unusually rich, the cultivator receives only one-third of the 
profits ; and in other places, where the soil is sterile, the arrange- 
ment is reversed, and the proprietor receives only one-third. The 
general usage, however, is that of halflings, as the name of. the 
system implies. The contract is entered into for a year, and the 
landlord cannot, as Miss Crawford supposes, dispossess the 
labourer at a few months’ notice. He must abide the period of 
the bargain. The main conditions on which the tenure is based 
are simple and reasonable enough. ‘The proprietor supplies the 
capital, and the cultivator the labour and the farming implements. 
But the labour rendered obligatory by this agreement is merely 
that which is required for ordinary cultivation ; should any alter- 
ations or improvements be desired by the proprietor, such as 
drainage of land, or clearing of woods, he must carry them for- 
ward at his own cost, and pay the cultivator for extra labour. 
Manure and seed are supplied at their joint expense, the pro- 
prietor, however, being bound by custom to furnish the cultivator 
with as much seed as will be sufficient for his support. The terms 
are fair, and pretty equally balanced, upon the whole, and yield 
a sufficient margin for industry and perseverance on the part of 
the metayer. But the metayer is not a man of industry and 
perseverance, and we fear that, upon this point, Miss Crawford 
has been content with evidence which cannot be implicitly depended 
upon. 

The metayer is a slave to old superstitions and prejudices: he 
resists improvements of every kind ; he clings to ancient usages ; 
he abhors reading and the acquisition of information; and so 
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marvellous is the stagnation of the entire class, that, says Sir John 
Bowring, in his statistical reports, there are innumerable cases of 
families who have occupied the same farms for hundreds of years 
without adding a farthing to their wealth, or a fragment to their 
knowledge. It is not surprising that a race so indolent and so 
incapable of advancement should be poor to the end of the 
chapter. De Chateauvieux tells us that they are never able to 
lay by anything as a resource against unfavourable years. How 
can it be otherwise with a class who, according to Sismondi, are 
so idle that a hired labourer will exeeute three times as much 
work in a day as a metayer ? The interests of the proprietor are 
seriously compromised by this stubborn slothfulness; and it is 
not much to be wondered at if he should endeavour to redeem 
his losses when the improvidence of the cultivator throws the 
opportunity in his way. This is constantly happening. ‘he 
peasant is almost invariably behind the world. He lives from 
hand to mouth, and considers himself rather fortunate if he 
escape absolute destitution. He rarely keeps any store of provisions. 
Everything he produces is sold in advance, the oil which is in 
the press, the wine in the vat. Under these circumstances, which, 
it is only just to the proprietor to say, are of the peasant’s own 
making, he would be reduced to the last extremity of want if he 
did not sometimes get a little help. For this help he always 
goes to the proprietor, who seldom refuses him the assistance he 
requires. This assistance is given on the security of the coming 
crop, is repaid upon its maturity, and by the time winter sets in 
the peasant is in debt again. Of ten metayers, says Sismondi, 
there is hardly one who owes nothing to the owner of the land. 
We need not point out the inevitable consequences of such a 
system. The cultivator is at the mercy of the landlord; and, 
seeing how little he cares to do, either for his own release or the 
benefit of the common stock, he does not deserve much commi- 
seration for any exactions to which he may be subjected. But 
it must not be supposed that the landlord, or proprietor, has it 
altogether his own way. If the cultivator be at his mercy, he is 
quite as much at the mercy of the cultivator. He cannot get 
rid of him, and if he could, it would be only to replace him by 
another, who would assuredly follow in the same track. He has 
the power, at the termination of the year, when the contracts 
expire, to discharge his cultivators; but if he does, he forfeits all 
claim upon them for arrears, and, as they are generally in his 
debt, the process of ejection would only make his loss the 
greater. The Old Man of the Sea leaps alternately on the 
shoulders of each party. The peasants live miserably in big 
houses, and the proprietors live as they can in Florence or other 
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towns, having, we suspect, the worst of the bargain: The half- 
profits are purely nominal. The proprietor is called upon for so 
many contributions in various ways that he, probably, never gets 
the amount to which he is legally entitled. An English gentle- 
man, who farmed an estate of forty acres near Florence, told Sir 
John Bowring that its gross produce amounted to about 3151. 
a year, which, after deducting the expenses he was obliged to incur, 
yielded him a revenue of 1001. a year, less than 32 per cent. on his 
outlay. Nothing short of a great social revolution is likely to effect 
any improvement in the relations of the two classes. The metayer 
system, however, with all its drawbacks, is the only system the 
contadini understand. Ithas descended tothem unaltered from their 
ancestors, and has grown into a habit which they cannot be easily 
prevailed upon to relinquish. Attempts have been made in some 
districts, at Pistoja and elsewhere, to introduce the mode of letting 
land at a fixed rent, but the experiment has failed. 

The deplorable condition of the Tuscan peasant is manifestly 
referable, in the first instance, to his own want of energy and 
personal independence. But there are other causes which con- 
spire to press him down. The land-tax and the conscription are 
evils which deteriorate his material interests, while his character 
is no less injuriously affected by the sentence of social proscrip- 
tion under which he *vegetates. The isolation of the contadino 
presents one of the most singular anomalies on the face of 
Europe. He lives in the middle of hisfarm. He holds no inter- 
course with his neighbours, except when he meets them at 
church, or on festival days. He rarely goes to market, buying 
and selling being properly no part of his business, which is con- 
ducted in kind, affording few occasions for money to pass through 
his hands. His ploughs, such as they are, and his clumsy 
threshing machines, and other instruments which he is required 
to provide, are generally heirlooms, or are purchased for him in 
the towns by the proprietor, who advances capital for the pur- 
pose ; so that the peasant has no necessity to stir beyond the 
boundary ef his farm for anything he requires. He consequently 
lives wholly to himself, and never feels the moral stimulus and 
support which men derive from the habit of living together in 
communities. There is no eye of society upon him to supply 
him with a motive for diligence and in-door thrift. Count 
gentry there are none, either to spend money or to cultivate 
friendly relations with the tillers of the soil. The towers and 
battlements that may be seen, longo intervallo, ‘ bosomed high 
in tufted trees,’ are empty at least ten months in the year, and it 
is only when the intolerable heat drives their owners out of the 
towns that there is a temporary movement of life inside their 
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dreary walls. But even this partial descent of high-born dames 
and fine gentlemen upon their estates yields no advantages of any 
kind to the peasant. The six weeks or two months of heat are 
passed in entire seclusion. The greater part of the day is con- 
sumed in sleep. Nobody ever dreams of going out of the house, 
or, at the utmost, transgressing its grounds. The presence of the 
great family in the neighbourhood exercises no beneficial influ- 
ence upon the conduct of the peasant ; on the contrary, it is highly 
prejudicial, by revealing clearly the abyss which separates the two 
‘classes, and by making the labourer feel practically how little he 
is cared for by those who subsist upon the produce of his toil. 
The sympathy that is shown in England towards the poor, and 
the wholesome results that spring from it, in the increase of their 
comforts, the improvements of their dwellings, and the general 
advancement of their condition, are unknown. A lady is too 
much concerned about her silks and laces to risk a contact with 
the surrounding poverty, and she discharges her conscience of 
all responsibility on that score by depositing au occasional con- 
tribution in the alms-box at the church-door, or dropping a 
soldo to some emaciated wretch on the road-side. As to visiting 
the cottages of the peasantry, such a thing is never heard of. 
The women seem to be more conscious of the hardness of their 
fate in this respect than the men. Having never experienced 
the blessing of a resident gentry, or of village associations, they 
are not exactly aware of the nature of the great blank that preys 
upon their lives; but the unsatisfied desire, the miserable long- 
ing after a vague want, and the pressure of relentless toil, 
loneliness, and penury, find vent in lamentations which invariably 
point to their domestic misery. The perpetual complaint of the 
peasant’s wife is that she and her wild household live like beasts ; 
that it is work, work, work, unrelieved by a gleam of enjoyment, 
from morning till night; and that she appears to have been 
brought into the world for no higher end than to bear children, 
without having the means of supporting them. She always looks 
back upon her marriage as the cause of the entire calamities of 
her existence. 

The fact is there is no country life in Tuscany to cheer or 
elevate the peasant class. The Italians have no love or admira- 
tion of nature; and it is curious enough, as an illustration of 
this very remarkable characteristic, that Italian literature is 
absolutely barren in the way of pastoral description. With the 
exception of some formal passages in the great epics, which drew 
their inspiration from any sources rather than the actual woods 
and mountains, there is scarcely a fragment of landscape scenery 
to be traced throughout the whole circle of the poetry and 
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romance of Italy. The middle and upper ranks of the people 
dislike the country, and abandon it to the farmers; they recoil 
from its seclusion and stillness; they consider the boundary of a 
city the world’s end; and no man who can help it, not even your 
industrious merchant or your lawyer, will live in the suburbs. 
No doubt there is a reason for this. The Italian has been trained 
up through centuries of struggle and misrule to dread the open 
country, ravaged by marauding bands in time of war, and by 
banditti in time of peace. ‘The progress of events has not 
diminished very sensibly his feeling of insecurity. During the 
last half century the fear of brigandage, together with the im- 
possibility of procuring with ease the necessaries, not to say 
luxuries, of life in remote places, have combined to confirm the 
traditional habit. The country is as much avoided, and the 
town as much crowded, in the present day as they were two or 
three hundred years ago. ‘The iron cross-bars which may be 
observed, without a solitary exception, upon the casements of the 
ground-floors of farm dwellings and country houses of every class, 
bear significant testimony to the brigandage which still strikes 
terror into the rural districts, and carries its audacious threats 
up to the walls of the great cities. It is at its worst, of course, 
in the Roman and Neapolitan dominions. In Tuscany, and all 
other parts of Italy, diligences are waylaid, and travellers im- 
pounded ; but we must go to the States of the Church for the 
highest examples of lawlessness, conducted with such systematic 
organization and publicity as to suggest a suspicion that the 
freebooters prosecute their business under the protection of the 
Government. Miss Crawford relates an occurrence of this de- 
scription, which, she assures us, took place in the neighbourhood 
of Velletri, on the borders of the Pontine Marshes, only a few 
weeks before she passed through the town. ‘The incident is of 
the old type that has been minted off upon the stage hundreds 
and hundreds of times ; and we have only to fill in the costume 
and a little pictorial grouping, enlivened by the cracking of a 
pistol or so in the air, to bring out the scene into palpable relief, 
One fine autumnal day a gentleman of Velletri drives out in his 
carriage to visit an estate he has in the vicinity. He has hardly 
passed the ruined walls of the old town, when he is surrounded 
by an armed band, the very counterpart of that troop we used to 
see on the boards of old Covent Garden, or old Drury, and did 
not then believe in. Lightning is not quicker than the motions 
of the brigands, who carry off their prisoner to a cave, supply 
him hospitably with pen, ink, and paper, which they always keep 
ready, and compel him to write home for a ransom, generously 
lowering their demand from eighteen hundred to twelve hundred 
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seudi. ‘This sum is to be collected and forwarded before sunset, 
it being doubtful whether such an amount could be procured in 
such a beggarly place at a month’s notice, instead of a few hours. 
The brigands, however, are the best judges, because their expe- 
rience enables them to know better than anybody else what Vel- 
letri can do when it is put to an extremity. The miserable 
alternative is that death is to be done upon the prisoner exactly 
at sunset, if the money be not forthcoming at that time. The 
gentleman's servant is sent back with the letter, and, to make 
assurance doubly sure, he is informed that, should he betray the 
slightest sign of treachery, his master will be instantly shot through 
the head. The day passes slowly over. The captive thinks it the 
longest, although by no means the happiest day of his life. He 
watches the lengthening of the shadows with increasing anxiety ; 
he strains his eyes across the country; but at last the sun 
touches the verge of the horizon. There is no token of the 
returning messenger. ‘The moment of execution has arrived. 
He is ordered to prepare for death. One last look at the far-off 
road, now fading into gathering twilight; a track of dust is dis- 
cerned in the distance ; it approaches nearer and nearer; it opens 
gradually, and discovers a man on horseback ; and presently the 
servant gallops up, bearing the stipulated respite. The brigands 
hastily count the money, liberate their prisoner, and disappear 
up the mountains, just as we remember to have seen them do 
many and many a time in the famous establishments to which we 
have already alluded. The story is so artistical in the structure 
of the situations, and the skilful balancing of terror and pity, 
that, instead of being a reality enacted very recently in Italy, one 
might suppose it was a melodrame taken from the Porte St. 
Martin. But fact, stranger than fiction, runs the other way; for 
it is the Porte St. Martin that comes here for its melodrames. 
Miss Crawford has overlooked the straw-plait manufacture in 
her glance at the industrial resources of the Tuscan peasantry. 
The plaiting of the straw, and the making of hats, form one of 
the principal items of occupation; and although of late years 
the trade has fallen off, there is still a sufficient demand to supply 
considerable employment to the females of the contadini families 
in the Val d’Arno. It offers obvious temptations to a peasantry 
of the peculiar temperament of the Italians. The beardless 
wheat, whose pallid reeds constitute the article commercially 
known as Leghorn straw, is grown on calcareous hills, and on 
the poorest ground where nothing else will grow, and its culture 
costs nothing. Thus produced without labour or outlay in spots 
unavailable for other crops, the men take no interest in its care 
or manufacture, which they leave entirely in the hands of the 
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women. Chateauvieux estimates the receipts of each individual 
engaged in straw-hat making at from thirty to forty sous a day; and 
not many years ago it was the general custom for young peasant 
girls to save up comfortable dowries out of their earnings. 
Another branch of quiet industry cultivated more or less by the 
peasantry, is the production of silk. Almost every farm has its 
sprinkling of mulberry-trees, and the whole process of the 
management of the worms, from the hatching of the eggs to the 
birth of the white moth that lays a fresh supply, is conducted 
exclusively by the wives and daughters of the contadini. In this 
instance we have another example of the apathy with which the 
capabilities of the soil and the climate are regarded by-the cul- 
tivators. ‘They are indifferent to every kind of produce that does 
not vield an immediate return, or that is not destined for direct 
consumption. Deficient in those qualities of foresight and cal- 
culation by which men are enabled to look beyond the present 
for large results in the future, they neglect or despise all those 
sources of prosperity that cannot be turned to profit at once, and 
either suffer them to lie dormant, or to be taken up and imper- 
fectly worked by the females of their families. Vines, olives, 
wheat, receive as much attention as Italian indolence can bestow; 
but silk, which might be made to a great extent to compensate 
for the fuilure of the grapes, is cultivated by mauler efforts, 
and never attains to importance. 

Ascending to the higher classes, we find the national character 
developing pretty much the same traits in a different aspect, and 
under a different set of circumstances. Idleness, frivolity, and 
ignorance are the distinctive marks of what may be called the 
high-bred youth of Italy. Miss Crawford is an indifferent poli- 
tician, but a close observer of society. We cannot adopt her 
views of modern Italian history; but we do not hesitate to en- 
dorse her opinions on social questions. Her chapter on the 
Revolution is remarkable chiefly for omissions and mistakes ; but 
her sketch of life in the upper ranks is distinguished by acute- 
ness, fidelity, and moral courage. It was neither an easy nor a 
pleasant undertaking, and she has executed it with an amount of 
success that could scarcely have been anticipated from her posi- 
tion or her opportunities. 

One of the infallible signs of a despotic government breaks out 
everywhere in the best Tuscan society. The Italians do not 
believe in themselves, if their own evidence on the subject is 
worth anything. ‘They distrust each other; they suspect every 
man of insincerity and self-seeking. ‘It was a melancholy thing 
‘to me, observes Miss Crawford, ‘to hear the strictures passed 
‘ by the Italians on themselves.’ Even at Rome and Naples she 
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heard them lament their unfitness for free institutions, arising 
from the lax tone of public morality. To the prevalence of this 
feeling, more even than to Austrian bayonets, she attributes the 
maintenance of the Grand Duke’s government. ‘ Anarchy,’ she 
says, ‘seems to be more dreaded than despotism; and the 
‘ caprices of tyranny appear to be looked upon as more endurable 
‘ than the licence of a mob.’ This was, no doubt, quite true so 
long as the Tuscans could not see their way clearly to a safe 
deliverance ; but they are all the more entitled to credit for their 
admirable conduct after the door was thrown open to them. The 
revolution of last April was calm, earnest, and complete ; and 
however unpromising Young Italy may have appeared in the 
drawing-room up to that time, we should commit a flagrant 
injustice if we refused to admit that he has since done much to 
retrieve his reputation. Out of the flimsy material of which he 
then seemed to be composed we might have looked for a race of 
fashionable roués and adventurers ; but who could have supposed 
that the empty fop, who is so faithfully delineated in the following 
passage, could have been metamorphosed into a hero by any 
conceivable conjuration of circumstances ? 


‘* Love, music, and poetry is the life of an Italian,’ exclaimed one 
day, in my presence, a young Florentine gentleman. Unfortunately 
for Italy, the observation was too true; Italian youth, Epicureans in 
theory and practice, too often fritter away their time and energies in 
the pursuit of mere enjoyment; and too often, through the means of 
a vicious career of self-indulgence, their natural capacity for good is 
well-nigh extinguished, if not wholly destroyed. Early in life the 
frivolous tone of Italian society exerts its enervating influence over the 
youthful mind. Few are the youths belonging to the upper and 
middle classes of society in Italy who resolutely set themselves to 
achieve an honourable independence. Clinging to their kindred for 
support, necessity alone drives them to exercise their energies for the 
purpose of acquiring the means of subsistence. The idlers can be 
counted by tens, the workers by units. The tone of thought which 
ruled society in Tuscany in the days of the Medici is extinguished 
utterly ; for industry now is looked upon as vulgar, and idleness as 
genteel. The lad of fifteen apes the man—apes him in the levities, 
and too often the vices of his career. The youth of twenty is 
thoroughly a man of the world, intimately acquainted with the 
world’s worst features; frivolities become the serious duties of his 
existence ; he sings, he dances, he gossips, he flirts as if life were given 
him for no higher aims and occupation. So long as he can find the 
means to buy light kid-gloves, attend the opera, and pay his café bill, 
he lives on, contented with his position ; his future troubles him not, 
so long as his present wears an agreeable aspect.’ 


A political revolution is inadequate in itself to the removal of 
NO, LIX. 
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a gangrene so a seated in the social system. We cannot 
change the life of nations as easily as we can change their 
dynasties and forms of government. Time, and the growth of 
free institutions, and, with them, of moral dignity and personal 
independence, can alone enable a people ultimately to redeem 
themselves from the thraldom of confirmed vices. To these 
salutary influences we must trust hopefully in the case of 
Tuscany; but along interval will probably elapse before this 
picture and its accessories shall cease to be true. 

It cannot be a matter for much astonishment that where the 
gentlemen lead such utterly vapid and aimless lives the education 
of the ladies should be neglected, and their status be that of 
toys or slaves, rather than of rational and responsible beings. In 
every condition of life, and in every stage of existence, the fate of 
women in Italy seems to follow closely the Oriental exemplar. 
They are all but shut up during their girlhood, and all but veiled 
from sight after marriage, great as the licence is which they are 
permitted to exercise in some very notorious respects. They are 
taught nothing; they learn nothing; their whole occupation is 
dress and its attendant train of vanities. One reason assigned 
by an Italian writer for their indifference to books is, that they 
have none. ‘Italian men and women, says Gallenga, ‘read 
nothing, chiefly because they have nothing to read.’ There is 
no fresh growth of intellectual productions. The national 
literature died out with Manzoni. But this fact, about: which 
there can be no discussion, does not satisfactorily explain the 
defective character of the education bestowed upon young ladies. 
They acquire a superficial command of the routine ‘ accomplish- 
ments ;' but they are kept in dense ignorance of everything else. 
They play and sing tolerably or intolerably, as the case may be ; 
they speak a little French, and less English; but their mental 
faculties are left entirely uncultured. Knowledge of any practical 
study they have none. Even the common rudiments of general 
instruction are so systematically neglected, that it is a rare thing 
to find a young Italian lady who has the slightest acquaintance 
with the history or geography of her own country. As the 
mothers have been brought up in this way themselves, they in 
turn bring up their daughters on the same plan; and so it goes 
on from generation to generation. There appears, however, to 
be a dim suspicion in the minds of the mothers that their method 
of training is not the safest; for the grand anxiety of the 
maternal mind is unremittingly directed to the one sole object 
of keeping the daughter a close prisoner. ‘My daughter,’ said 
an Italian countess, with an air of proud satisfaction, ‘has never 
‘been out of my sight for more than twenty minutes at a time 
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* since she was nine years old.’ She believed she had done a 
great deed in permanently destroying the germs of the thinking 
and reasoning faculties, and rendering the young lady for the 
rest of her life a prey to the suggestions of those wasteful 
passions and desires, which it is the express business of a sound 
education to subdue. 

The whole management of young ladies up to the time of their 
marriage is conducted on the same principle. They are never 
allowed to go into society; they are kept under perpetual sur- 
veillance at home; their correspondence, if they have any, is 
rigidly inspected ; and, to crown the total privation of their 
natural rights, they are not permitted even to express an opinion 
in the choice of a husband. The inevitable consequences of this 
system are very clearly depicted by Miss Crawford :— 


‘The laws of nature cannot be outraged with impunity; and love, 
the life-stream of a woman’s being, becomes, when diverted forcibly 
from its natural course, a dangerous quicksand, in which honour, 

urity, and every domestic virtue are engulfed. The refusal of 
liberty of choice in the selection of a husband leads inevitably to the 
most evil consequences. Let society enact what laws it may in 
reference to the matter, the young girl feels that she has inherent 
rights which cannot be abrogated by its dictum. Too weak for open 
resistance, she seeks to contravene the projects of her parents, in 
regard to her future establishment, by clandestine manceuvres. Con- 
cealment induces deceit, deceit gives rise to falsehood and hypocrisy ; 
and she stoops to despicable artifices to blind her mother to the fact 
that she is carrying on a correspondence with some lover. Successful 
or unsuccessful in her object, whether she secures a husband for herself, 
or has to accept one at the dictation of another, the evil seed has been 
sown in her heart, and can scarcely fail to ripen under the baneful 
influences of Italian society.’ 


Having no freedom of action, never being left alone, and, con- 
sequently, stripped of every legitimate opportunity of making 
choice of a husband for herself, the young girl is cast upon her 
ingenuity to accomplish by stratagem what she cannot effect 
openly and honestly. She thus becomes a conspirator against 
the parental authority, and resorts to the usual means by which 
conspiracies are carried out—secresy and falsehood. Her only way 
of seeing the face of a lover, without even enjoying the solace of 
hearing his voice, or of knowing anything about him, is out of 
the window. In this way she manages to establish a telegraphic 
communication with some stranger ‘ bearded like a pard,’ and in a 
little time the intercourse of the eyes is improved into an exchange 
of letters, which all the ‘locks, bolts, and bars’ under the blue 
skies of Italy cannot prevent. Miss Crawford favours us with a 
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highly dramatic illustration of the arts to which the wits of a 
young lady may be expected to appeal from the arbitrary enact- 
ments of the parental legislation. A widow of Perugia had a 
beautiful daughter, whom she took, in the summer of 1856, to 
Leghorn for the sea-bathing. The daughter was followed by pro- 
cessions of admiring eyes wherever she went, and the pavement 
in front of the house was worn, like the pilgrim-stone at Mecca, 
by the perpetual contact of the faithful, pacing up and down to 
obtain a glimpse of the ‘Bella Perugiana. The mother was 
alive to her duty. Servants were susceptible of bribes. She had 
had experience, and knew where the danger lay. She, therefore, 
resolved to dispense with attendance altogether, and to divide the 
menial business of the house between herself and her daughter. 
By admitting nobody across the threshold, and compelling the 
‘Bella Perugiana’ to make her own bed, and dust up her own 
apartment, she believed that she effectually excluded the enemy. 
But she had not calculated all the weak points of her position. 
No mother ever did, or ever can. The beautiful young lady was 
an extremely indifferent housemaid. She got on very carelessly 
with her work, and, to make the matter worse, she was continually 
dropping her towel out of the window into the courtyard of a 
cafe that was immediately below. ‘The sagacious reader sees the 
sequel at once. A forbidden lover has followed the beauty 
from Perugia, and is housed in the café. The napkin conceals a 
billet-doux, and there is always a friendly hand beneath to throw | 
it up again with a similar enclosure. Thus far nothing could be 
more acceptable to the lovers of romance, or operatic authors in 
want of a tender difficulty. But we are sorry to say the story 
does not proceed so satisfactorily to its catastrophe. Contrary to 
all dramatic precedent, the widow triumphs in the end. She pro- 
mises her daughter to a wealthy nobleman, and the young girl is 
compelled to marry the man of her mother’s choice. Weneed not 
stop to speculate upon the probable issue of a union formed under 
such circumstances. 

Young ladies, however, are not always driven to the dire neces- 
sity of dropping napkins out of their windows. The domestic 
regulation which provides for their secure custody in the house 
generously affords them the means of looking at society from 
what is considered a safe distance. At twenty-three o'clock, that 
is, an hour before sunset, it is the custom of the Italians to take 
their recreation on the public promenade, which is attended in 
gay throngs by people of all ages and conditions—except the 
unmarried ladies, These pretty caged birds, denied the privilege 
of winging out into the air, are allowed to come to their bars at 
this season of universal pleasuring, and to gaze upon the crowds 
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with whom they are not permitted to mingle. The front windows 
are filled with charming faces looking their very loveliest into the 
streets, and seeking amongst the multitude passing to and fro 
that thrilling glance of incommunicable sympathy which is to 
decide the destinies of a whole life. And very often that ray of 
doom is shot with fatal certainty. Many a husband has been 
taken down at the first fire from even a second story window. 
Everybody who has been in Florence knows the extent to which 
window-gazing is carried, and the excitement and palpitation it 
occasions amongst the young people. It has risen to the impor- 
tance of a social institution. 

As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined. Marriage in Tus- 
cany, whether it be contracted through the agency of the father 
and mother, or the window, issues in pretty much the same result. 
Trained up in the habit of observing an external decorum which 
is in absolute contradiction to her private practice, the wife 
imports into her married life the principles and conduct of her 
youth. She has always been accustomed to deceive somebody, to 
oppose authority by plots, and to have her own way, if it were 
practicable, at any cost of treason and dissimulation. The only 
material change that has taken place in her situation is the sub- 
stitution of one authority for another ; but the new authority sits 
more loosely than the old, and is much more easily imposed upon. 
She is now in a position to take her revenge upon the past, and to 
make amends to herself in present circumstances for the pleasures 
that were formerly denied to her. And she does so with an 
amplitude of atonement hardly to be understood, and very diffi- 
cult to be explained without offence, in these colder latitudes. 
But, notwithstanding the stolen freedom and notorious licentious- 
ness of her life, she is, to all outward appearances, so far as 
certain conventions are concerned, as prudish and circumspect as 
she was compelled to be in the days of her bondage. She would 
not walk out alone a dozen yards from her own door for a princi- 
pality. To trust herself anywhere without a guard of protectors 
would be an outrage against propriety which her keen sense of 
virtue would not suffer her to survive. Yet what this lady would 
not otherwise scruple to do may be gathered from the following 
observations :— 


‘In the social life of Italy vice presents itself to the sight under 

a veil too thin to hide from the least observant eye its offensive 
features. The drawing-rooms of the upper-classes of the land, par- 
ticularly in Tuscany, are filled with faithless wives and false husbands. 
So flagrant and wide-spread is the evil, that sin wears no blush, nor 
seeks a mask to screen it. An English lady, who had entered much into 
Italian society, told me that she was often shocked at the confidences 
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which married ladies would force upon her; and when she told her 
husband that she really must give up acquaintance with such persons, 
he answered, quite truly, that, to act consistently, she must then give 
up Italian society altogether.’ 

The statement is rather startling, for it is not often that such 
facts are put so candidly into print ; but it is not chargeable with 
a tinge of exaggeration. Florence is the centre of this depravity, 
and we shall watch the new Government with no ordinary interest 
to ascertain whether social reform is likely to keep pace with 
political regeneration. 


Arr. IX.—The Limits of Religious Thought, examined in Eight 
Lectures preached before the University of Oxford in the Year 
1858, on the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., 
Canon of Salisbury. By Henry B.D., 
&c. Third Edition. Oxford. 1859. 


THE Bampton Lecture, it must be confessed, has not fulfilled 
what might have been reasonably expected of such an institu- 
tion. Founded in order ‘to confirm and establish the Christian 
faith, and to confute all heretics and schismatics, —restricted to 
persons who have ‘taken the degree of Master of Arts at least 
in one of the two Universities of Oxford or Cambridge,—and 
conferring upon the person selected to deliver it a special dis- 
tinction, such as men of education are apt to covet,—one would 
naturally have supposed that it would have summoned forth the 
highest talent of the country in defence of orthodox truths, and 
that no form of infidelity or heresy would be suffered to become 
obtrusive without provoking through its instrumentality an in- 
stant refutation from the most learned and vigorous of those 
whom the two Universities had trained. Very different from this, 
however, has been the actual result. A long succession of heavy, 
lifeless volumes, with here and there one of power and originality 
interspersed at gloomy distances from its kindred, is all that this 
foundation can boast of having produced after an existence of 
seventy-eight years. Heresies have risen and flourished, and 
expired ; new forms of attack on the Christian cause have ap- 
peared, done much mischief, and then vanished; but seldom has 
it been from the sling of a Bampton lecturer that the stone has 
been flung by which the defier of Israel has been cast down. 
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For the most part, the volumes of these ‘ Divinity Lecture Sermons’ 
read like mere rifacimenti of old college themes, written about 
the time when Canon Bampton died; as if his memory was best 
honoured by ignoring all forms of religious error and unbelief 
that had arisen since his day. In bulk and avoirdupois weight 
the result of the Lecture has been considerable; but if we 
abstract some dozen volumes, the contribution it has made to 
theological learning or to the cause of spiritual Christianity 
may be marked at zero. The consequence is, that few people 
care to interest themselves much about it; the lecturer for the 

ear lays his account with pocketing the honour and being con- 
siderably out of pocket in the matter of money; the enemies of 
the truth pursue their path without troubling themselves to cast 
even a glance towards the worn-out and ill-selected arms that are 
directed against them; and but for the public libraries, a few 
steadily orthodox clergymen who patronize whatever comes from 
Oxford, and a few collectors who cannot suffer anything incom- 
plete to rest on their shelves, the greater part of the volumes 
which it annually sends forth would pass into non-existence or be 
sold for waste paper. 

To this prevailing character and fate of the Bampton Lec- 
ture Sermons the volume before us offers is, we rejoice to say, 
a brilliant exception. Thoroughly fresh and vigorous, per- 
vaded by a fine philosophical spirit, rich in the fruits of a ripe 
and exact scholarship, and issuing from the pen of one who 
is conversant with the most recent forms of philosophical and 
religious scepticism, as well as those of more ancient date, it 
addresses itself to one of the most pressing wants of the day, and 
has supplied a defence of ‘the Christian faith’ against its most 
recent and dangerous assailants. Of its high appreciation of 
the work the public has given clear evidence in the demand for a 
third edition within a few months of its original publication. 
This fact—a singular one, we presume, in the history of the 
Bampton Lecture—is not only highly honourable to the author, 
but it affords a gratifying proof that the age has not been spoiled 
by the deluge of light literature and crude, superficial theology 
that has been poured upon it; but is still able to separate the 
precious from the vile, and to give to a work of solid erudition, 
deep thought, and strict reasoning the welcome it deserves at the 
hands of an educated community. 

Mr. Mansel’s purpose in these Sermons is to furnish an answer 
to the question, ‘ Does there exist in the human mind any direct 
‘faculty of religious knowledge by which, in its speculative 
‘ exercise, we are enabled to decide, independently of all external 
* Revelation, what is the true nature of God, and the manner 
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* in which He must manifest Himself to the world; and by which, 
* in its critical exercise, we are entitled authoritatively to decide 
‘ for or against the claims of any professed Revelation, as con- 
‘ taining a true or false representation of the Divine Nature and 
* Attributes ?’ Such an inquiry, it will be seen, touches imme- 
diately upon the most prominent systems of sceptical speculation 
which have recently been brought forward in this country and in 
Germany. The author pursues it with deliberation, comprehen- 
siveness, and much acuteness, to the negative issue, and esta- 
blishes, we think unanswerably, the conclusion that, as no such 
a priori judgment is possible in such a case, it behoves us to 
abstain from transferring from the sphere of philosophical 
thought principles to be employed as criteria in that of theology. 
He shows that the limits of philosophical and religious thought 
are the same, and that corresponding difficulties occur and must 
occur in both provinces; so that it is not competent for any one 
to set out from the former, as from a land of perfect right and 
certainty, in order to sit in judgment upon the latter,“as a terri- 
tory over which only an indefinite twilight hangs. Mr. Mansel 
thus completes the argument of Butler in his Analogy, by ex- 
tending it from the course and constitution of Nature to the 
constitution and processes of the human mind. 

The subject is one which, we conclude, has long been before 
the author's mind, and on which, therefore, we have in the volume 
before us the result of mature reflection. We arrive at this con- 
clusion partly from the symmetry and completeness of Mr. Man- 
sel’s argument, partly from the ease with which he moves amidst 
its nicest details, partly from the vast extent of reading upon the 

subject of which his notes give evidence, and partly also from the 
following sentences in an earlier work published by him some 
eight years ago :—‘ In the very conception of Revealed Religion, 
* as a communication from an Infinite to a finite Intelligence, is 
‘implied the existence of certain ideas of a purely negative 
* character, the purpose of which is not speculative but regulative 
‘truth; which are designed, not to satisfy our reason, but to 
* guide our practice. These, from their very nature, are beyond 
‘ the criticism of reason. But in order to discriminate accurately 
‘ between the provinces of reason and faith, to determine what 
‘we may and what we may not seek to comprehend as a specu- 
‘ lative truth, an examination of the limits of man’s mental powers 
‘ is indispensable.* These statements show that the author had, 
several years back, contemplated the necessity and estimated the 
nature of such an inquiry as that which he has prosecuted in 


* Prolegomena Logica. Pref. p. ix. 
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this volume. We have here, therefore, not the production of one 
who has crammed for the occasion, as we fear has been the case 
with more than one of his immediate predecessors in this Lec- 
ture, whose previous reputation had led to the expectation of 
something very different from what they have produced, but the 
ripe issue of a mind that has been long and anxiously turned to 
the subject, and before which it has been made to pass and repass 
in all its breadth and bearings. ‘The volume is chiefly remark- 
able for its successful application of the principles of Sir W. 
Hamilton's philosophy to the subject of religious thought ; but 
the author has laid under contribution a wide range of philoso- 
phical and theological literature, both ancient and modern. The 
result is such a work asit would have delighted the heart of that 
great scholar and philosopher to peruse, not so much from its 
accordance with his own speculations as from its scholarly spirit, 
its extensive leaning, and its successful application of truths, to 
which he attached much weight, to the solution of questions 
which possessed for him a profcund ijiterdst, aid which were 
constantly before his large and inquisitive mind. 

Itis not our intention to igstitute’4 formal review of “Mr. 
Mansel’s volume; when a work has’ a tilird’ edition,’ it 
may be presumed that it has found its way to the hands of all 
who were previously interested in the subject of which it treats, 
and to whom alone a review of it would be interesting or useful. 
Agreeing with the author in his main positions and reasonings, 
we think it needless to signalize minor points of difference; and 
we believe we shall better consult the taste of our readers if, 
instead of analysing Mr. Mansel’s book in detail, we make use of 
its contents for the purpose of constructing an argument against 
the demands and pretensions of Rationalism as a form of reli- 
gious thought. His work contains materials by which, we 
believe, the principles on which that system rests may be utterly 
subverted; and these we shall endeavour in our own way to 
place clearly before our readers. 

If we assume that God has, as man’s Creator, conferred on 
him those religious capacities and tendencies which we see him 
to possess, we must presume that any revelation which God 
communicates to man must be in accordance with man’s intel- 
ligent and moral nature, so as to bring his religious development 
and activity into harmonious unity with the higher, the dominant, 
the directive part of his being. We cannot conceive of man as 
truly and properly religious except as he is so through his intel- 
ligence and conscience. Mere emotion apart from thought and 
moral approval is, in religion, nothing better than superstition 
or fanaticism, and in its influence tends to frustrate rather than 
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to forward the great end of man as a religious being. If God, 
then, shall send a revelation of Himself and his will to man, for 
the purpose of calling forth man’s religious faculties to their 
highest development, and guiding them to their worthiest results, 
we may rest assured’ that the revelation so communicated shall, 
both in its evidences and its contents, be in full accordance with 
man’s rational and moral nature. In the want of this lies one 
great source of the weakness of all pagan systems of religion, 
even when they are not disfigured by gross violations of morality 
and decency. They are not in sympathy with man’s higher 
nature. Whatever satisfaction they may afford to his esthetic 
susceptibilities, whatever scope they may yield to his emotions of 
reverence, dependence, and worship, they are destitute of what 
can minister to his capacity and his desire for the true, the sub- 
stantial, the infinite. To come into harmony with them man 
has to lower himself to his religion, instead of being raised by his 
religion to an ever-ascending platform of truth and goodness. 
Their votariés, thus ever ‘vax worse and worse,’ and that the 
more rapidly ‘the sincerer their devotion and the deeper their 


belief. . Being. altogether the earth, earthy,’ they are im- 


potent to-elevate to heaven; being wholly without God, they not 
only cannot lead to Him, but their entire tendency is to alienate 
more surely and rapidly from Him. 

There is a sense, then, in which all true religion must be 
rational; it must be in accordance with man’s rational nature ; 
it must meet the wants and satisfy the longings of his higher 
faculties; it must come to him in light as well as in love; it 
must ask him to believe nothing which it is physically impossible 
for him, constituted as he is, to believe ; it must lay on him no 
dogma which contravenes any of the laws of thought he has 
been made to obey; it must satisfy his aspirations after God, and 
his sense of dependence upon God, in a manner accordant with 
that moral and spiritual constitution which he has received from 
God; it must fall in with the current tendencies of his inner 
being in its native and normal state. Unless it be so, there will 
be schism where there should be order—a divarication of man’s 
soul into the religious and the natural, in place of the offering up 
of man’s whole being in its Catholic symmetry as a living sacrifice 
unto God. 

* But it is not in this sense that those who assume the place of 
Rationalists in religion are content that religion should be 
rational. By them the further demand is made that neither in 
the evidences nor in the contents of religion shall there be any- 
thing which transcends the logical understanding and average 
experience of the race ; or, if they admit the legitimacy of some- 
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thing supernatural in the proof of a divine source for the reli- 
gion, they rigidly apply their subjective criterion to the substance 
of the professed revelation. Insisting that nothing can be held 
for true which the mind cannot catch up and confine within the 
limits of a mental conception, they propose to test the truth of 
all religious dogmas by their fitness to be ‘apprehended by the 
understanding. Of late, indeed, a somewhat different criterion 
has been proposed in certain quarters; the understanding has 
been discarded as the test—at least, the sole test—of religious 
truth, and moral feeling or spiritual intuition proposed in its 
place, or as its assessor on the judgment-seat. But funda- 
mentally this new form of Rationalism does not differ from the 
old. In both a subjective test is proposed and declared to be 
final; by both the truth of any religious dogma is made to 
depend on its accordance with some datum of man’s conscious- 
ness ; according to both, man carries the criterion of the Divine 
within him : God may speak to him from without ; but it is only 
as his understanding or his emotions respond to the utterance 
that it can be accepted by him as from God. This we take to be 
the characteristic position of Rationalism, under whatever form 
it may develop itself. We content ourselves at present, there- 
fore, with viewing it under this general aspect without troubling 
ourselves with its minor peculiarities or variations. 

Standing upon this ground, Rationalists propose to construct 
a religious system which shall accord with man’s independent 
conclusions as to divine things. With this view they deal with 
the Bible as with any other source or repository of knowledge ; 
they take from it what they find to be true, and they reject what 
they conclude to be false or erroneous, according to the decisions 
of their oracle within. The result is, that a good part of the 
Bible is set aside by them as falling under the latter head ; and 
its claims to be the product of Divine inspiration are wholl 
repudiated, or so damaged as to deserve only to be repudiated. 
They object to the view it presents of God as being too anthro- 
pomorphic,—as they sometimes hold, too gross and misleading. 
They object to many of its statements as being beyond compre- 
hension, and therefore, on their ground, incredible. They object 
to the morality of Scripture as in some respects defective, and in 
others false, as tested by the dictates of their moral sense. And, 
on the whole, they conclude that, though there may be in the Bible 
much that is true and much that is useful, and though it has in 
its influence on mankind been of service in advancing the cause 
of civilization and moral culture, it cannot be allowed to assume 
such a place of authority as would be due to a book of infallible 
accuracy, and purely divine. 
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Now, without entering into a detailed examination and defence 
of the different passages of Scripture objected to by those who 
assume this ground, there are three processes by which their 
fundamental position may be assailed, and their ground of 
objection thereby subverted. In the first place, itmay be shown 
that, to maintain that position consistently, they must go a great 
deal further than they are inclined to go; that they must not only 
reject all religion, but all moral probabilities whatever, seeing the 
difficulties presented in the department of natural religion and 
moral government are of the same kind as, and not greater or 
more numerous than, those presented by the religious system 
unfolded in the Bible; so that the alternative to which the 
Rationalist is brought is either to give up his objection to 
Christianity grounded on what appears to him its unreasonable- 
ness, or to renounce all religion together, and hold that the world 
is governed only by physical laws. In the second place, it may 
be shown that, from the nature of the case, the fundamental 
truths of religion are not capable of being presented in the form 
of dogmas, to be logically grasped up or comprehended by men ; 
that in themselves they must, like a multitude of other things 
with which we are versant, be admitted as facts or beliefs, 
without being clearly and positively conceived by the mind; and 
that, consequently, they can be represented to us only analogically, 
and by such anthropological modes of representation as the Bible 
employs. And, in the third place, it may be shown that the same 
conclusion is forced upon us when we contemplate the laws of 
the human mind—the psychological conditions under which all 
religious truth must be presented to us to be received by us at all. 
An exhaustive analysis will resolve these three processes of 
argumentation into one, for they are all affirmations of the truth 
that the human mind is not omniscient, that it cannot com- 
prehend the Infinite or construe the Divine, that there are certain 


_ limits within which alone religious thought can expatiate, and 


that, consequently, in reference to all matters which lie beyond 
these limits—and all the fundamentals of religion do lie beyond 
them—it is only by a revelation addressing us through means of 
analogies and similitudes taken from the objects and relations 
with which we are familiar, that we can be brought to know any- 
thing regarding them. But, as there is an advantage, especially 
when an attempt is made to popularize an argument, in presenting 
it in not too condensed a form, we shall willingly sacrifice, in the 
case before us, somewhat of scientific precision, for the sake of 
being more readily followed by our readers. 

The first of these processes of reasoning has found a matchless 
expositor in Bishop Butler, who, in his Analogy of Religion to the 
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Constitution and Course of Nature, has with admirable sagacity, 
caution, and comprehensiveness proved that it isincompetent forany 
man who admits the first principles of theism to object to Chris- 
tianity on the ground of the difficulties which are found in it, seeing 
the same difficulties attach to the system which he, as a theist, pro- 
fesses to hold. In this work there is no attempt to solve the dif- 
ficulties that are found in revelation ; these are left to stand as the 
author finds them in the inspired records; the only thing he does 
with them is to state clearly what he conceives to be the sense of the 
Bible doctrine on the points he takes up ; and having done this, he 
shows that, if there be mystery attaching to the revelations thus 
conveyed—if the facts announced transcend human experience, 
and refuse to be comprehended by human reason—the same 
peculiarity attaches to immumerable facts in the moral world as 
constituted and governed by God, which all must, nevertheless, 
admit, unless they are prepared to reject all the conclusions to 
which the existing state of things under its moral aspect con- 
ducts. Men of a less cautious temper, and less deeply imbued 
with the philosophic spirit, have attempted to meet the objec- 
tions and cavils of the Rationalists by showing the grounds 
in natural reason on which the peculiar representations of 
Christianity rest. Thus we have theories of the Incarnation, 
theories of Atonement, theories of Justification, and even 
theories of the Trinity, with many others, all of which are 
just so many attempts to construe the revealed truth to the 
human understanding so as to enable us to comprehend it.* 
With what ingenuity these theories are constructed, with what of 
truth they may be charged, and what of light they may cast on 
the subject, it does not concern us here to inquire. In Butler's 
great work they have no place. He wholly eschews them. His 
argument is not one which such aid could strengthen. He 
simply takes the facts of revelation and places them by the side 
of the facts of nature, and he says ‘ both are mysterious and in- 
comprehensible ; you must therefore accept both or reject both.’ 
He thus not only met in the most effectual way the prevailing 
scepticism of his age, which was very much that of a polite and 
esthetic Deism, but he has supplied for all ages a work which, 
as Mr. Mansel justly remarks, ‘furnishes an example of a pro- 
‘found and searching philosophical spirit combined with a just 
‘perception of the bounds within which all human philosophy 
‘ must be confined.’ 


* ‘Wir begreifen eine Sache,’ says Jacobi, ‘nur in so fern wir sie construiren, 
in Gedanken vor uns entstehen, werden lassen kénnen. In so fern wir sie nicht 
construiren, in Gedanken nicht selbst hervorbringen kénnen, begreifen wir sie 
nicht.’—A n Fichte, p. 15. 
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It has sometimes been objected to Butler’s work that its result 
is wholly negative—that it simply silences the objector without 
affording any help or inducement to him to pass over to the other 
and better side. In this judgment some even of Butler's greatest 
admirers haveconcurred, and amongst the rest, Dr. Chalmers, whose 
enthusiasm for Butler was unbounded, and among whose many 
services to the cause of Christianity it must be reckoned as not 
the least that he thoroughly drilled his students in the Analogy, 
and thus brought successive groups of the rising theologians of 
Scotland into close contact with ‘one to whose deep sayings,’ as 
has been justly observed, ‘no thoughtful mind was ever yet intro- 
‘duced for the first time, without acknowledging the period an 
‘epoch in its intellectual history.* In the first of his Lectures 
on the Analogy, Dr. C. says, ‘To repel objections is the great 
‘ service which this Analogy has rendered to the cause of Revela- 
‘tion, and it is the only service which we seek for at its hands. 
‘ It appears to us, then,’ he continues, ‘ that they overrate the power 
‘ of analogy who look to it for any very distinct or positive con- 
‘ tributions to the Christian argument. There are passages in his 
‘ work where Butler ascribes this virtue, this augmentative power, 
‘ to it, by which an addition is made to the evidence of revelation ; 
‘ which addition, however, it were extremely difficult to state, or 
‘to estimate ; insomuch that, in our controversy with infidels, we 
‘should willingly forego all claims to any positive accession from 
‘this quarter of strength to our cause.’+ What the admirer and 
expositor of Butler has thus admitted, some, who would fain 
detract from the fame of his work, have eagerly urged as a 
damaging objection to it. Its whole force, they complain, is 
expended in baffling theism, and compelling you to take either 
more than this, or less than this—to go on to orthodoxy, or to 
fall back on atheism ; and they charge upon it a tendency rather 
to repel than to convince the sceptic, to augment his doubts, than 
to invite his faith. Now, it is certainly true that the main drift 
of Butler's book is to rebut objections against Christianity rather 
than to offer positive arguments in favour of it ; and so far it may 
be said with truth, that he does not make any positive contribu- 
tion to the Christian argument. But, though no additions may 
be made to the materials of evidence in any case, a very great 
addition may be made to the force with which that evidence may 
be made to bear on its object; and this is one direct and very 
positive benefit which we think Butler has rendered to the 
Christian cause. His services, however, do not stop here; he 


* W. A. Butler: Letters on the Development of Christian Doctrine, p. 75. 


Quoted by Mr. Mansel. 


t ‘Lectures on Butler’ : Posthumous Works, vol. ix. p. 7. 
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has made it logically incompetent for any man to rest at simple 
theism, and so has furnished a very cogent reason why the 
theist should go on to Christianity. Assuming the theist to be 
sincere in his attachment to the religious principles he holds, 
Butler appeals to him to decide whether he will relinquish these 
principles, or go on to embrace Christianity, showing him conclu- 
sively that, to be consistent, he must do either the one or the other. 
Is there nothing positive, we ask, in such a conclusion as this ? 
nothing that should constrain a sincere and intelligent man who 
had embraced theism to advance to the adoption of Christianity ? 
We grant that Butler uses no gentle persuasions, no flattering 
blandishments to induce the infidel to come over to the side of 
truth. He does not attempt to dissolve his doubts by ameliorat- 
ing the climate in which he breathes. It does not seem to have 
presented itself to him that infidelity and scepticism, in relation 
to Christianity, were to be dealt with in any other way than as 
forms of dialectic dissent from the claims of Christianity. As 
such, accordingly, he treats them; addressing his argument to 
men presumed to rest their opinions on the convictions of their 
understanding. That all sceptics are of this class we do not 
take it upon us to affirm, and consequently we must admit that 
there may be some, perfectly candid and sincere, on whom Butler's 
reasoning will produce no effect in favour of Christianity ; but as 
it was in Butler's days, so we hope it is now, that the majority of 
intelligent sceptics are men fairly open to a direct and vigorous 
appeal to their logical consistency such as he has made; and as 
we are quite sure there have been many since his time who 
have been won by his calm, comprehensive, and conclusive reason- 
ing from doubt to faith, so we trust, among those who still linger 
without the Christian camp, there are many who, if they would 
fairly and patiently follow his reasoning, would find that it con- 
ducted them along a firm and luminous path to an intelligent 
and joyful acquiescence in the religion of Christ. At any rate, 
we do not see why any should complain that Butler treats 
his opponents as men of a logical habit and cast of mind. We 
think they should feel this to be an act, if not of courtesy, at 
least of good feeling and purpose on his part; nor, indeed, can 
we quite comprehend the state of mind which leads a man to 
disparage such a work as Butler's because it is so purely logical, 
and places the sceptic so inextricably in a dilemma. It is surely 
a good turn done to a man to show him that one truth which 


he holds fairly imposes on him a logical obligation to adopt - 


another truth which hitherto he has regarded as untenable. If 
Butler, as one of his critics complains, says, ‘go with me this 
one mile, and I will compel you to go twain,’ surely, since the 
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second mile is only an advance on the first, a stage further on in 
the grand highway of light, such constraint should be felt to be 
the act of a friend and benefactor, and should be acknowledged 
accordingly. Suppose a man in possession of a deed which on 
certain grounds he received as genuine, and by which he was 
entitled to a small estate, and suppose a friend were to bring him 
another deed entitling him to a very large estate, and to show 
him that on the very same grounds on which he accepted the 
former was he entitled to accept the latter, what would be 
thought of him were he to turn on his friend and say, ‘ Thank 
ou for nothing! You have only unsettled me by showing 
that, if I don’t accept the new deed, I must give up the old one.’ 
It has been objected also to Butler, that the analogy he has 
sought to institute does not really hold, inasmuch as the difficul- 
ties which the theist has to encounter are mere accidents or 
appendages to his system, while those presented by Christianity 
constitute its very essence and substance. How an objection of 
this sort could have been-urged by any one who had ever looked 
into the Analogy we are at a loss to understand. Nothing can 
be more untrue than that Butler sets over against the essentials 
of Christianity only the accidents and exceptional instances of 
Nature. The very title-page of this book shows how different was 
his purpose ; the analogy he promises there to set forth is that of 
* Religion to the constitution and course of nature ;’ not its acci- 
dental and insignificant enigmas, but its constitution and course ; 
and the pledge thus given, his whole book, we think, honestly 
redeems. He meets the theist, who says, ‘I cannot embrace 
‘ Christianity because it contains doctrines which shock my reason 
‘ or my natural moral sense,’ with the reply, ‘ They ought not to do 
‘so, inasmuch as you have already admitted them in principle by 
‘ adopting as your standard the course and constitution of nature, 
‘in which are to be found, as part and parcel of it, and in- 
‘separable from it, facts and doctrines analogous to, those on 
‘account of which you repudiate Christianity. You cannot, 
‘for instance, reject as incredible the doctrine of future retri- 
‘bution, seeing you admit the natural sequence of punishment 
‘on transgression in the order of nature in the present state ; 
‘or the doctrine of hereditary penalty, seeing you admit it to 
‘ be in the ordinary course of nature for children to suffer through 
‘their parents’ delinquencies ; or the doctrine of vicarious expia- 
‘tion, seeing you admit that ‘in the daily course of natural pro- 
‘vidence it is appointed that innocent people should suffer for 
‘the faults of the guilty,’ and that in a great ‘ variety of ways 
‘one person's sufferings contribute to the relief of another.’’ 
Such is Butler's method of argument. His appeal is in every 
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case to ‘ that scheme of things,’ to use his own words, ‘ gradually 
carrying on, called the course of nature; and never to mere 
anomalies, accidents, or exceptions. Whether the instances he 
adduces be really integral parts of this scheme of things around 
us, and of which we form a part, is of course in each case sub- 
ject fairly to question. But to assume that none of them are 
so, and then on the ground of this gratuitous assumption to 
charge Butler with the miserable paralogism of setting accidents 
over against essentials, and building his whole reasoning on this 
baseless analogy, is really, we must say, something less than 
candid or more than foolish. 

But, it may be said, is not the design of revelation, as the very 
name indicates, to make plain or clear? and if so, is not Butler's 
position that the same difficulties may be expected in revealed as 
in natural religion, a priori, a false one? To this we would 
reply that, though whatever is entitled to be called ‘a revelation’ 
must of necessity be a making plain in relation to something 
which but for it would not be made plain, it does not follow that 
it must be so in relation to everything. Now Christianity is a 
making known to men of things which but for it would not have 
been made known ; but it surely does not follow from this that it 
is bound to remove all difficulties, and solve all perplexities in 
the department of religion. Why should this be asked of the 
Revelation of God in Scripture more than of the Revelation of 
God in Nature? Ifin the one God has made known to us facts 
which it very much cqncerns us to know, but which we cannot 
understand or explain, why should it be thought. unworthy of 
Him to do the very same in the other? If it be said, but why 
should God leave any darkness around his creatures in respect 
of such matters at all? we must reply (1) that the question is 
one which does not peculiarly affect Christianity, but has a 
bearing on all revelation, whether natural or scriptural; (2) that 
it is one Which transgresses the limits of legitimate inquiry ; 
and (3) that whilst it is, therefore, impossible to give it an ade- 
quate answer, the difficulty it propounds admits of being allevi- 
ated by showing how much the absence of absolute certainty and 
full intelligence in regard to divine things may have to do with 
the moral discipline of man, his. furtherance in spiritual excel- 
lence, and consequently his preparation for a higher state of being, 
in which it may be wise and benevolent to convey to him intelli- 
gence which here he could not probably use or even receive. 

We have been led to make these observations in defence of 
Butler's great work, with reference more especially to certain ob- 
jections which we have seen recently urged against it, partly from 
our reverence for the work itself, partly because we think it good 
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service done to the cause of truth, to seize every opportunity of 
bringing the merits of this master-work before the reading and 
thinking public. We must now turn to the other two lines of 
argumentation above indicated ; and here we shall come upon the 
ground which Mr. Mansel has so ably explored and delineated in 
the volume before us. 

Is a philosophy of religion, in the full sense of the phrase, 
possible ?—that is, is it possible to reduce those divine things 
which form the material of religion within the limits of human 
science, so as that they shall be theoretically comprehended, and 
rationally estimated by the human mind? The answer is in the 
negative ; for, as these divine things have respect to God and to 
his perfections and his ways, they necessarily transcend the 
sphere of human cognitions, and, consequently, can be appre- 
hended by us only relatively and under certain tropical or analo- 
gical forms of representation. A philosophy of religion would 
involve a philosophy of God; and this man not only cannot 
excogitate for himself, but is incapable of receiving through any 
medium of communication to which in his present condition of 
being he has access. He may know that God is, and he may be 
made to understand certain practical relations in which God 
stands to the universe ; but to know God in his essence, to deter- 
mine absolutely the modes of his being, or the qualities of his 
character, is utterly beyond man’s capacity and means. For him 
the sublime tautology, ‘I am that I am,’ must ever remain the 
sum of what he can know of God. 

Let us look at this somewhat in detail, and let us, in the first 
instance, view God as the Infinite and the Absolute. That He 
as both we cannot but believe; but can we think Him as either 
the one or the other, or can we realize to our minds any being as 
both ? What conception have we of the Infinite, except a purely 
negative one—that is, a conception of something, we know not 
what, which is not limited in time and space as we are, and as all 
things around us are? If we make the attempt to form a posi- 
tive conception of the Infinite, we shall find ourselves utterly 
baffled. We have no power to think an existence without begin- 
ning and without end, without form or parts, that is, neither 
wholly. present nor wholly absent to any given space, with which 
there is no succession and no change. As little have we power 
to think an existence which is absolute, which is neither part of 
a greater whole, nor capable of being divided into smaller wholes ; 
which cannot be regarded as complex, for that would be to resolve 
the absolute into a congeries of relations ; nor as simple, for that 
would be to pronounce it distinguishable from the multiplicity of 
objects in existence, and, therefore, in relation to them. And 
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equally impossible is it for us to realize the Infinite as also the 
Absolute ; for, as the former is the synthesis in thought of an end- 
less series of finite wholes, and the latter is perfect unity, we can 
regard them only as contradictory of each other, or, to use the 
words of Sir W. Hamilton, ‘as negations of the Conditioned in its 
opposite poles.’* 

Or, let us view the Infinite and Absolute as co-existing with the 
Finite and Imperfect. ‘That such is the fact we know, but can 
we construe this to our reason so as to understand it? Let us 
make the attempt. Let us take first the Finite, and place it by 
the side of the Infinite: can we realize in thought such a co- 
existence? We cannot: for the moment we attempt it we are 
involved in perplexity and darkness. For either the Infinite in- 
cludes the Finite, or it does not. If it does not, then is there 
something beyond the Infinite—something which it is not, and 
may become—which is a contradiction in terms; if it does, then 
is the Infinite the sum of all being, actual and possible, good and 
bad—a conclusion which not only shocks our moral sense, but 
goes to subvert all reasoning by denying the personal existence of 
the reasoner, and to render conviction impossible by denying a 
real distinction between truth and falsehood. Or let us view 
the Infinite in relation to the Finite, as caused. Is the Finite 
the product of the Infinite, or is it not? If it is not, then some 
causal power, distinct from the Infinite, and beyond it, exists ; i.¢., 
there is something the Infinite may become, which is again a con- 
tradiction in terms; if it is, then when the Infinite caused the 
Finite, it became something it was not before, viz., the cause of 
the Finite, and, consequently, passed its former limits, which is 
once more a direct contradiction. Nor is this the only difficulty 
here. We have also to ask, can we conceive the Infinite as put- 
ting forth only a limited power? That the Infinite God does so 
we know, for nothing can be more certain than that God does not 
do all that He can do; but can we understand this? Can we 
conceive God as either constrained to do all that He can do? or 
as doing now what he has not always done, and thereby passing 
beyond limits within which He was before confined ? It does not 
in the least relieve the difficulty here to say that the Divine limi- 
tation is self-imposed ; for it is just as difficult for us to conceive 
how the will of God should be limited as to conceive how his 
power should be limited. ‘A power,’ says Nitzsch, ‘which over- 
passes the will, supposes the difference of canning and willing, 
consequently, also, a will which overpasses the power, and thus an 
imperfection.’ 

* Discussions, p. 30, second edition. 
+ System der Christliche Lehre, p. 162, sixth edition. See also Schleiermacher’s 
P2 
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It is the same with the Absolute, viewed by the side of the 
relative and dependent : we must believe in both, but we cannot 
realize them to our minds as co-existing. For, in the first place, 
we must conceive the Absolute as either identical with the uni- 
verse of dependent existences, or as distinguished from that 
universe. But it can be neither. Not the former ; because in that 
case the Absolute would cease to be one and simple, and would 
come to be made up of parts having relations to each other, and 
bringing the whole into relation with them, i. ¢., would be no 
longer the Absolute: not the latter, because, whether it be con- 
ceived as senseless and existing by necessity, or as conscious, and 
therefore knowing the universe as its object, it must be conceived 
as in relation, in the former case, with the necessity by which it 
exists, in the latter with the universe as its object, and, therefore, 
in either case, it is no longer the Absolute. Then, in the second 
place, we must believe the universe to be the product of the 
Absolute. But can we think the Absolute as a cause? If so, 
we must conceive it as acting either voluntarily, or by necessity. 
But the latter supposition involves us in the contradiction of 
pronouncing the absolute to be under relation to that necessity 
by which it acts, besides bringing on us the theological difficulty 
that, by supposing God to act from involuntary necessity, we 
hypothetically set aside God, and substitute a blind, senseless 
fate in his stead. If, to escape this, we take the other side of the 
alternative, and suppose the Absolute as a cause to act by voli- 
tion, we must then conclude that causation is for the Absolute 
the passing from an inferior to a superior mode of being; for 
volition implies the free choice of the action followed as some- 
thing better than remaining in the state antecedent to it. But 
this is again tantamount to a negation of the Absolute ; for how 
can that be complete and perfect unity which is capable of pass- 
ing from an inferior to a better, a higher, a more perfect state ? 

We are thus encompassed on every side with difficulty, and at 
every turn plunged in contradiction, whenever we attempt to 
rationalize the fundamental beliefs of religion. Feeling this, 
some of the boldest and profoundest thinkers have sought refuge 
in the hypothesis which obliterates the distinction between the 
finite and the infinite, identifies man with God, and sees in all 
phenomena only the manifestations of the & kat wav. But this 


Christliche Glaube, § 542, vol. i. p. 282, third edition. Schleiermacher himself 
adopts the doctrine of Abaelard, who does not hesitate to maintain that God ‘id 
tantum facere potest, quod quandoque facit.’ If by this is meant, as Schleiermacher 
seems to intimate, that the sum of the actual is the limit of the possible, it must 
be rejected as alike false and presumptuous. In that case, what God does would 
be the measure of his intelligence ; and so the finite would be the adequate expres- 
sion of the infinite ! 
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hypothesis, if it avoids the logical contradictions above indicated, 
does so by a process, not only destructive of all religion and 
morality, but destructive also of all rational certainty ; for by 
pronouncing the data of individual consciousness to be mere 
delusions, it renders it impossible for us to be sure that any con- 
viction at which we may arrive is anything but a vain imagina- 
tion,—nay, by making all thought and all action alike manitesta- 
tions of God, it utterly obliterates the distinction between true 
and false, right and wrong. However distressing to the natural 
reason may be the contradictions above noted, and however 
painful it may be to the pious instincts to see a world in anta- 
gonism with its Maker, this is too high a price to pay for relief. 
It would be a thankless therapeutic which should prescribe to 
a man suicide as a cure for the aches and pains ‘ that the flesh 
is heir to.’ 

Are we then driven to Atheism as our only port of refuge under 
this dialectic strain? By denying the existence of the Infinite 
and Absolute, the Atheist certainly escapes the perplexity 
arising out of the coexistence of these with the finite and de- 
pendent. But he gains this advantage pretty much as the 
bankrupt would gain a relief to his agitated mind by defacing 
from his ledger the debtor side of his accounts—a momentary 
repose, to be followed by a far more serious perplexity. For the 
Atheist, as distinct from the Pantheist, must posit the universe 
as limited ; but, if limited, it must either be limited from with- 
out or within ; if from within, it is at once that which limits and 
that which is limited, which is impossible; if from without, it is 
not the universe, for there is something beyond it. Thus 
Atheism is as helpless as Theism to grapple with the tremendous 
problems of existence. 

We have endeavoured, in the immediately preceding paragraphs, 
to present ina condensed and clear form-the reasonings by which 
Mr. Mansel has sought to make good his demonstrations of the 
incompetency of Rationalism to represent to itself the most 
elementary principles of religion. We shall allow him now to 
present in his own words the line of his argument :— 


‘The conception of the Absolute and Infinite, from whatever side 
we view it, appears encompassed with contradictions. ‘There is a con- 
tradiction in supposing such an object to exist, whether alone or in 
conjunction with others; and there is a contradiction in supposing 
it not toexist. There is a contradiction in conceiving it as personal ; 
and there is a contradiction in conceiving it as impersonal. lt cannot, 
without contradiction, be represented as active; nor, without equal 
contradiction, be represented as inactive. It cannot be conceived as 
the sum of all existence; nor yet can it be conceived as a part only of 
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that sum. A contradiction thus thoroughgoing, while it sufficiently 
shows the impotence of human reason as an @ priori judge of all truth, 

et is not in itself inconsistent with any form of religious belief. For 
it tells with equal force against all beliefand all unbelief, and therefore 
necessitates the conclusion that belief cannot be determined solely by 
* reason. No conclusion can be drawn from it in favour of universal 
scepticism ; first, because universal scepticism equally destroys itself; 
and secondly, because the contradictions thus detected belong not to 
the use of reason in general, but only to its exercise on one particular 
object of thought. It may teach us that it is our duty, in some 
instances, to believe that which we cannot conceive; but it does not 
require us to disbelieve anything which we are capable of conceiving.’ 
—pp. 58, 59. 

If from contemplating the great Object of religion we turn to 
look at our own relations to Him, and the duties which flow out of 
them and are binding on us as hiscreatures, we shall find difficulties 
of asimilar kind impeding our path. Take, for example, the two 
most obvious convictions of the human mind in respect of our 
relation to God—our dependence on Him, and our subjection to 
Him, with the duties of prayer and obedience, which emerge out 
of these respectively. Who, that has any religion at all, but 
firmly holds that, as dependent on God, and subject to Him, it is 
man’s duty to pray to God and to obey Him? And yet, when 
we come to reason on the subject, how difficult does it become to 
reduce these duties into theoretical consistency with what we 
must believe of God and his relation to his universe? If He is 
omniscient and omnipotent, what need to pray to Him? If He 
is unchangeable, what use to pray to Him? And as respects 
obedience, if all that happens is according to the counsel of his 
will, what freedom is left to us to obey or to disobey? Or, on the 
other hand, how can our finite freedom either restrain within 
limits the Divine working, or exist in connexion with the Divine 
omnipotence? These are questions which, on the platform of 
reason, areinsoluble. Something, indeed, may be said by way of 
reconciling us to the difficulty, so that it shall not seriously 
disturb either our ordinary activity or our religious serenity ; but 
the difficulty itself remains, and all attempts to remove it only 
prove more decisively the impotence of the human intellect for 
such an endeavour. The floods may dash against the rock with 
great strength and a mighty noise; but they only lash themselves 
into foam, while the rock remains as before. 

We need not pursue these illustrations any further. Enough 
has been said, we think, to make good the second line of argu- 
mentation by which we have asserted the fundamental positions 
- ee may be successfully assailed. We now turn to the 
third. 
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We have shown that, in point of fact, the mind of man is in- 
competent rationally to construe to itself the fundamental beliefs 
of religion ; the question arises, why is this ?—whence does it 
come? Is it the result of some arbitrary and accidental arrange- 
ment? Or does it flow necessarily out of the constitution of the 
mind and the laws of human thought ? 

To this inquiry Mr. Mansel has given a full and lucid answer 
in his third lecture, where he has treated of the general conditions 
of all human consciousness. What he has here advanced may 
be regarded as an expansion and articulate illustration of the 
doctrine briefly laid down by Sir W. Hamilton in the following 
sentences :—‘ To think is to condition ; and conditional limitation 
‘ is the fundamental Jaw of the possibility of thought. For, as 
‘ the greyhound cannot outstrip his shadow, nor (by a more appro- 
‘ priate simile) the eagle outsoar the atmosphere in which he floats, 
‘ and by which he is supported, so the mind cannot transcend that 
‘ sphere of limitation within and through which exclusively the 
possibility of thought is realized. * In carrying out this preg- 
nant deliverance of the modern Aristotle Mr. Mansel shows 
(1) that consciousness necessarily implies distinction between one 
object and another; we can know anything only by distinguishing 
it from something else; or, as Hamilton has expressed it, ‘ we 
‘can be conscious only inasmuch as we are conscious of some- 
‘ thing ; and we are conscious of something only inasmuch as we 
‘ are conscious of what that something is; that is, discriminate 
‘ it from what it is not.’¢ All consciousness, then, implies dis- 
tinction, discrimination, determination, and by ‘consequence 
limitation, for that which is determined is limited. (2) Conscious- 
ness is only possible in the form of a relation; we think a thing 
as the object of which our consciousness is the subject; and 
consequently, in all consciousness there is necessarily relativity. 
(3) All consciousness is necessarily subject to the law of time in its 
two manifestations of succession and duration; for being a 
change of mental state, it cannot but recognise its present object 
as succeeding to one that occupied it before, and as itself cognized 
during a certain portion of time; so that here, again, we have 
limitation as a necessary condition of consciousness, for that 
which is marked out as before or after, and as existing during 
successive lapses of time, must be regarded as limited. (4) Our 
consciousness of mind is conditioned by personality ; we can no 
more think the attributes of mind except as modes of a conscious 
self than we can think the attributes of body, except as existiug 
in space. 


* Discussions, p. 14, second edition. 
+ Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. i. p. 302. 
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Here, then, we have limitation as a necessary condition of all 
human thought. We cannot think anything except as deter- 
mined by something else, or related to something else, as existing 
in time and space, or as belonging to a person. When, therefore, 
an object is presented that transcends these considerations, that 
is not determined but infinite, not relative but absolute, that 
does not exist in time or space, and of which personality cannot be 
predicated in the proper sense of that word, it is obvious that the 
mind can only decline the attempt to apprehend it directly and as 
it is in itself, But such an object is presented to us in God, in 
Himself, and in his Attributes. He is Infinite, Absolute, Eternal, 
Unchangeable; and if we ascribe to Him Personality, it is 
simply because we know not how else to express the fact that 
He is a substance, and not a congeries of qualities. Goodness, 
Justice, Truth, are not God; they belong to Him as his attri- 
butes; and yet, were we to define his Personality as that in 
which these attributes inhere, we should straightway abrogate the 
unity and simplicity of his essence. ‘A nature,’ says the great 
bishop of Hippo, ‘is called simple on this ground, that it is one 
“ to which it does not appertain to have anything which either may 
* be lost, or so as that which has, should be one thing, and what 
“it has another; such as a vessel having some fluid, or a body 
‘ heat, or_air, light, and warmth, or the soul wisdom.’* Hence 
divines of all schools have agreed in maintaining that the attri- 
butes of God are in Him inseparably, and that they do not 
differ from his essence, as thing from thing, inasmuch as on that 
hypothesis there would be composition in God. But, in this 
case, what becomes of our conception of God as a Person? It is 
obliterated ; for a Person is only conceivable by us as a subject 
to which certain qualities belong. It appears, then, that under 
none of those conditions under which alone we are astricted by 
our mental constitution to think, can we think God. He 
transcends the sphere within which alone our thoughts can 
energize. All attempts, consequently, to rationalize such 
themes must be relinquished as incompetent; and we must con- 
tent ourselves with, to use the words of one of the Fathers, ‘ ac- 
‘ knowledging candidly that we know not the exactitude concerning 
‘ Him; forin things relating to God a great part of knowledge is 
* to confess ignorance.’ 

The conclusion thus reached, and which seems to us to rest, as 
near as may be, on a basis of demonstration, appears to be 
strangely unwelcome to many; and various attempts have been 


* De Civit. Dei, book ii. ch. 10. 
+ Cyril of Alexandria: Cateches. 6. 2. 
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made to set it aside. Some boldly appeal to their own experi- 
ence for the refutation of it, asserting that, in spite of all that 
may be said to the contrary, they know the infinite and absolute 
can be thought, for they have thought it. To such there can be 
no argumentative reply, any more than to those who, with Schel- 
ling, contend for a knowledge which is above and beyond con- 
sciousness, an intellectual intuition, in which subject and object, 
finite and infinite, one and many, are identified. When a man 
comes and contemptuously pushes aside our reasonings on such 
subjects, and says, ‘Go to; for I have myself thought what you 
‘say is unthinkable, and by an ineffable intuition have seen and 
“gazed on what you say transcends human knowledge, we can 
only bow our heads and acknowledge the presence of one 
strangely gifted beyond ourselves. A less sublime and super- 
cilious school is found in the followers of M. Cousin, who has 
sought, with much acuteness and ingenuity, to show that the 
conception of the infinite is given directly and positively, as a 
suggestion from the conception of the finite. Sir W. Hamilton's 
criticism and refutation of this speculation has never, so far as 
we know, been adequately answered ; but itis curious to observe 
how some, whilst impotently assailing his reasonings, or can- 
didly admitting that they cannot answer them, nevertheless seem 
driven by them only the more vehemently to assert the position 
they subvert. Unable to divest their minds of the fond belief 
that the infinite and the eternal may be grasped by the human 
understanding, they try to represent the possibility of this by 
describing various mental processes by means of which the sup- 
posed result is reached. But in all of these it is either some 
vague, misty groping after something beyond the finite, or some 
dim feeling that no bounds can be set to existence, or some 
consciousness of something as the complement of the limited 
and relative, the wAjpwya of being, that plays before the fantasy, 
and is taken for the object sought. In such modes of conscious- 
ness we have nothing deserving the name of a concept, nothing 
that the understanding can grasp and judge. At the utmost it 
is only the indefinite, not the infinite, that is thus realized to the 
mind. It has, indeed, been affirmed that these two are substan- 
tially the same. They are so, we grant, as apprehended by the 
human mind, that is to say, our most positive idea of the infinite 
never rises beyond an idea of the indefinite; but in themselves, 
and according to the idea of them, they are distinctly different. 
The indefinite is that which we abstract from limits; the infinite 
is that which is really without limits.* Granting, then, that we 


* ‘Unbestimmt ist z. B. eine Zeitdauer bey der ich Anfang und Ende hin- 
wegdenke ; Unendlich ist das wahrhaft Ewige.’—Twesten, Dogmatik, vol. ii. p. 9. 
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can think a being away from limits, it by no means follows that 
we can think a being absolutely without limits. 

To such reasonings as the above it has been objected that they 
derive their plausibility from the extremely abstract form in 
which they are set forth; and it has been asserted that if, instead 
of speaking of the Infinite in the abstract, we were to speak of 
God as an actual essence, we should perceive the fallacy of our 
position. But we do not see how this would follow. We have 
followed Mr. Mansel and Sir W. Hamilton in the use of the 
abstract term simply because we felt it, with them, to be more 
reverent so to do, than to be constantly using the name of Him 
of whose essence this is the attribute. Bating this, however, we 
see no difference that could be produced on our convictions by 
the use of the one form of phraseology rather than the other. 
We wish those who advocate the change would tell us with some 
degree of precision in what way they expect it would help us out 
of the difficulties we have above pointed out. Do they mean 
to say that the concept of an infinite being is within the grasp 
of the human mind, whilst the concept of the Infinite is not ? 
Or do they mean to affirm that the contradictions which we 
have shown to emerge from the attempt to construe the Infinite 
and the Absolute to the mind, would disappear if we substituted 
for that an attempt to construe to the mind the being and attri- 
butes of an infinite and absolute God? ‘To us it would appear 
as if, in place of the change uncloaking the weakness of Mr. 
Mansel's argument, it would only the more conspicuously mani- 
fest its force; for as in that case the Divine Personality would 
be constantly obtruded on our thoughts, we should, in, ascribing 
infinitude and absoluteness to God, feel only the more forcibly 
that we were dealing with matters we understood not, seeing an 
Infinite and Absolute Person is a contradiction in terms. Nor 
can we see how any of the positions asserted in Mr. Mansel’s 
book would have been felt by him to be audacious and irreve- 
rent had he affirmed them of God rather than of the infinite. 
Why, for instance, should he have shrunk from saying, as has 
been asserted by more than one of his critics, that God, as the 
Infinite and Absolute, can have no attributes, whilst he has said 
that the Infinite and Absolute can have none? What is 
thus confidently declared to be not to be uttered happens to be 
the common doctrine of all the great theologians, from Augustine 
downwards. With one consent they teach (the Scotists excepted) 
that what are called the attributes of God are not to be distin- 
guished from his essence save ‘ formaliter, i.¢., secundum nos- 
trum concipiendi modum.* Indeed, we cannot understand how 


* See the passages quoted by Mr. Mansel in note 21 on Lect. III. from 
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any one believing in the Divine Unity can regard God as capable 
of possessing attributes in the proper sense of the term. Where 
you have the distinction of subject and qualities, you have 
no longer unity and simplicity, but plurality and composition. 
But it may be said, Granting that we cannot comprehend God 
in the infinitude of his being, may we not obtain a partial and 
imperfect knowledge of Him which yet shall be complete so far 
as it goes? Now here we feel that there is some danger of con- 
fusion of thought, to avoid which it is needful to be sure in what 
sense terms are used. We ask, therefore, what is meant by a 
partial and imperfect knowledge of God? Does it mean a full 
knowledge of a part of Him, or an imperfect knowledge of Him 
in his fulness? If the former side of this alternative be posited, 
it is at once set aside by the obvious objection that it is absurd 
to speak of a part of Him who is One and indivisible, and all 
whose perfections, being infinite, must be known as such to be 
fully and directly known. If the latter side be assumed, it then 
is to be asked, in what does an imperfect knowledge of that which is 
perfect consist, but in a knowledge such as is relative to our 
limited means of information or our limited capacity of receiving ? 
And if this be the only knowledge we have of God, then is our 
position admitted, that God cannot be known by us absolutely 
and as He is, but only in a finite, relative, and analogical way. 
We do not see why any should regard this as a depressing or 
perplexing conclusion. It is one which leaves all the evidences 
for religion, natural and scriptural, as they were, whilst it justifies 
the form in which it has placed God in accommodation to our 
capacities to reveal Himself to us in his Word. It seems a pre- 
posterous position to assume that nothing can be proved to exist, 
the nature of which we cannot positively comprehend; and yet 
it is only on such an assumption that the doctrine maintained in 
the volume before us can be legitimately charged with depriving us 
of any guarantee for the existence of the Infinite. If, indeed, as in 
the exact sciences, the proof were only explicative of the propo- 
sition, we should have to define God before we could prove Him 
to exist; but this is a necessity which does not attach to ques- 
tions turning on moral evidence, where the definition, or the 
complement of what we can know on the subject, is rather the 
point at which we arrive than that from which we start. We may 
proceed, therefore, in the investigation of the being and perfec- 


Augustine and Aquinas; viz., from the former, De Trinitate, XV. c. 5, and VI. 
c. 4; and from the latter, Swmma, P. I. Qu. 40, Art. I. To which add, Summa, 
P. I. Qu. 18, Art. 4; Gerhard, Loc. Theoll., III. 48; Calov, Systema, Il. 221; 
Turretine, Jnstit. Theol. Elenct., I. 206; Marck, Medulla Christiane Theol., 
p. 47 ; Stapfer, Theol. Polem., I. 47; Limborch, Theol. Christ. bk. ii. ch. 2. 
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tions of God along such lines of inquiry as He has opened for 
us, even though at the outset we confess that we cannot tell 
what He is in Himself, and are assured that when we have done 
our utmost we cannot by searching tind Him out. This is an 
assertion not that darkness is to evolve into light, not that silence 
is to grow into speech; but simply that the object we are in 
search of transcends our vision, and that the things belonging to 
Him are unspeakable—appnra pijara, as the Apostle expresses 
it, @ ov avOpwry 

It would be a melancholy and miserable result were we com- 
pelled to conclude that, because we cannot comprehend God 
positively and directly we can therefore know nothing of Him at 
all, or nothing that could form the basis of a theological system, 
or furnish materials and impulses to practical piety. But to 
charge such a consequence on the speculations we have been 
expounding is, we believe, most unfair. When these speculations 
are embraced to the full, there still remains ample ground both 
for theological inquiry and for religious sentiment. 

Though we cannot know God absolutely we may know Him 
relatively. Though we cannot take into our minds an adequate 
conception of His Infinite Majesty, we may clearly and impres- 
sively see those manifestations of Himself which He accommodates 
to our capacity ; just as (to use the simile of Des Cartes) we may 
clearly conceive those parts of the ocean which lie before our 
view, though we may find it difficult, if not impossible, to con- 
ceive the ocean as a whole. God as He is in Himself we cannot 
see; but in his relation to the world and to ourselves He has so 
revealed Himself that we can see Him, and seeing Him, adore 
and confide and rejoice. In the language of Scripture, though 
we cannot know Him, we may know ‘part of his ways; and 
through them so much of his character and methods as it con- 
cerns us to know, or we are capable of knowing. What more 
than this can science or piety require? ‘Cognovi Te,’ exclaims 
Augustine, ‘non sicut Tibi es, sed cognovi Te sicut mihi es; et 
‘non sine Te, sed in Te; quia Tu es lux que illuminasti me. 
* Sicut enim Tibi es, soli Tibi cognitus es ; sicut mihi es, secundum 
‘ gratiam tuam et mihi cognitus es.’t 

Though we cannot know God positively, we may know Him 
negatively, via negationis as the old divines have expressed At. 
If we cannot tell what He is, we can tell what He is not; and 
this method of instructing us Scripture frequently employs. 
Herein, indeed, lies the chief part of our knowledge of God, as 
. the very terms we employ in speaking of Him show. For what 
are such words as infinite, unchangeable, immortal, &c., but just so 


+ Soliloquia, chap. xxxi. 12. 
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many negatives, virtual acknowledgments that we know God only 
by contrast with what He is not? And even when our language 
assumes a positive form, how seldom is it that it conveys a posi- 
tive idea! Let any one try to tell what is meant by such words 
as Eternal, Omnipresent, Holy, &c., otherwise than by a process 
of negation, and he will, we venture to say, find the task impos- 
sible. We thus see God by his shadow rather than by his direct 
light. Are we, then, left in ignorance of Him? Surely not; 
who ever saw a shadow without recognising it as the indication 
of light? It is preposterous to say that a negative notion is a 
notion of nothing. Far from it; it is the notion of something 
which we know only as not possessing qualities or suffering con- 
ditions which we see in something else with which we are familiar. 
Of such notions a considerable part of our knowledge consists. 
What do we mean, for instance, by cold but the negation of heat ? 
or by death but the negation of life? Are these, therefore, notions 
of nothing? This will hardly, we think, be affirmed. Butif these 
negative notions be admitted, why should it be maintained that 
to have a negative notion of God would be to have a thought of 
nothing, and that the via negationis, as followed in our searchings 
after Him, can only land us in darkness and a great void? Not 
so thought Augustine. ‘ Now,’ says he, ‘if ye cannot compre- 
“hend what God is, at least comprehend what God is not; you 
‘ shall have made great proficiency if you shall think of God not 
‘ otherwise than He is. If you cannot yet arrive at what He is, 
‘ arrive at least at what He is not . . . . If you cannot compre- 
‘hend what God is, do not think it a small thing to know what 
He is not.’* 

Though we cannot know God directly, we may know Him by 
analogy—analogy with ourselves. Though we cannot gaze on 
the exceeding glory of Him who is light, we can receive that 
light by radiations and reflections so as to be able to endure it, 
and to walk in its illumination. As God made man at first in 
his own image and likeness, there must be a sense in which man 
is the representation of God; and, at any rate, it is only by 
analogies borrowed from ourselves that we can realize to our 
minds any idea of God. As a German philosopher has tersely 
put it: ‘God in making man theomorphized ; therefore man of 
necessity anthropomorphizes’ in his conceptions, to wit, of God.t 
We must descend into ourselves to ascend to God. We know 


* Nunc si non potestis comprehendere quid sit Deus, vel hoc comprehendite 
quid non sit Deus ; multum profeceritis si non aliud quam est de Deo senseritis. 
Nondum potestis pervenire ad quid sit ; pervenite ad quid non sit. . . . Si non 
vales comprehendere Deus quid sit, parum non tibi putes esse scire quid non 
sit.—Ezxpos. in Ev. Joan., Tr. 23. 

+ Den Menschen erschaffend theomorphisirte Gott : nothwendig anthropomor- 
phisirt der Mensch.—Jacobi, von Géttl. Dingen, p. 182. 
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directly and immediately nothing greater than ourselves, and there- 
fore it is only by instituting a ratio of which one term is fur- 
nished by ourselves, that we can rise to the conception of that 
unseen being who is infinitely above us. And it is in this way 
that our conceptions of God cease to be merely negative, and 
acquire a certain positivity of form and force. It is thus that 
we are able to represent Him to ourselves as an intelligent 
Essence, a Spirit, a being of thought and will. It has, indeed, 
been said that ‘ the position God is a spirit, if laid down merely 
‘as a negative position, as the negation of corporeity, has a good 
‘and valid sense; but the same position, taken as a positive one, 
‘ serving for a definition of the Divine essence, is utterly useless.’* 
But is this true? Shall we not rather say that, whilst God is a 
spirit in a sense peculiar to Himself, whilst He is the only pure 
and perfect Spirit, the only Absolute Intelligence, and as such 
incomprehensible and undefinable by us, his spirituality is 
nevertheless analogous to ours in its qualities and affections, so 
that, from what we know of intelligence in ourselves, we may 
obtain a knowledge, not perfect, indeed, yet free from error, of 
intelligence in God? By this means the Divine Being becomes 
for us a reality whom we may reverence, worship, trust, love, and 
obey. In no other way, in fact, is there for us really a God. We 
cannot realize a mere abstraction; we cannot reverence or fear 
an idea; we cannot love a physical law; we cannot trust in a 
blind insensate Fate. It is a God who manifests Himself to us 
as in relation with us, whois realized by us through analogy with 
ourselves, who is thought by us as like ourselves, though abso- 
lutely without any of those limitations that hem us in on every 
side; a God near at hand to us, yet infinitely glorious and in- 
finitely good,—it is such a God alone of whom we can intelli- 
gently and rejoicingly say, ‘This God is our God for ever and 
ever. 

We thus have a knowledge of God as revealed to us, a know- 
“ledge real and true, though not such a knowledge as we can 
rationalize or subject to the scrutiny of the understanding—a 
knowledge sufficient for faith and piety, though not such as the 
scientific reason would demand. A speculative knowledge of 
the unsearchable is for us impossible ; but that does not preclude 
our having such a knowledge of Him in his relations to us as 
may suffice to regulate our conduct and feelings towards Him 
for the best and highest results. ‘Though I know not,’ says 


* Der Satz, Gott ist ein Geist, hat bloss als negativer Satz, als negation der 
Korperlichkeit, seinen guten striftigen Sinn ; derselbe Satz, als positiver, zur 
Bestimmung des gittlichen Wesens dienender, is ganz unbrauchbar.—Fichte, 
Gerichtl.. Verantwortungschriften, p. 46. 
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Archbishop King, ‘what God is in Himself, yet, if I believe He 
‘is able to hurt or help me, to make me happy or misefable, this 
‘belief is sufficient to convince me that it is my duty to fear 
‘Him. If I be assured that all his works are done with regularity, 
‘ order, and fitness ; that nothing can surprise or disappoint Him ; 
‘ that He can never be in any doubt or at aloss what is proper for 
‘ Him to do; though I do not comprehend the faculties by which 
‘He performs so many admirable and amazing things, yet I 
‘know enough to make me adore and admire his conduct.’* 
These observations might be extended, as indeed they are by 
their author, to the whole of those relative aspects under which 
we regard God, so as to render Him that worship, trust, and obe- 
dience which are due from us to Him. Throughout, our know- 
ledge, though speculatively to the last degree defective, may yet 
be amply sufficient for us, regulatively, with respect to all the pur- 
poses of our moral and spiritual being. 

This distinction between a knowledge which is speculatively 
adequate, and one which without being this is yet practically 
regulative, has been received by some as if it were a theological 
heresy of the basest sort. Without entering into the question at 
present as one of philosophical import, we would only recall to 
__ the attention of such two considerations which may serve to allay 
their apprehensions of danger from this distinction. The one of 
these is, that this distinction obtains in matters of ordinary life, 
and is acted on daily by thousands who follow safely and with 
advantage practical rules, the theory of which they cannot com- 
prehend ; so that, in applying this to our religious interests and 
relations, we postulate no new principle, but only carry out one 
to which universal consent has already been obtained. The other 
consideration is, that it is only on the ground of this distinction 
that the mode, so plentifully exemplified in Scripture, of repre- 
senting God as if He were a being of like form, affections, and 
passions with ourselves, can be explained or justified. We there 
read that He has eyes, hands, feet— that He is angry, is 
grieved, repents—that He dwells in a house, sits on a throne, 
walks in a path, and many other such like representations. Now, 
viewed speculatively, such modes of representation are beyond all 
question incorrect; they do not answer to the real nature of 
God, and, if held as directly true concerning Him, would land us 
in serious error. What, then, are we to do with them? or how 
are we to make use of them so as to reap the benefit they are 
designed to convey to us? To these questions we can see no 
satisfactory answer without a resort to the distinction between 


* Discourse on Predestination, edited by Whately, p. 33. 
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speculative and regulative knowledge. Evenif we adopt, as suffi- 
cient for the interpretation of such representations, the rule so 
tersely expressed by Aquinas, Affectus in Deo denotat effectum,* 
that is, when human affections are ascribed to God, the mean- 
ing is, that He will deal with us practically as one having such 
affections would deal ; that is, He will punish when He is said to 

* be angry, will not inflict what has been threatened or give what 
has been promised, where He is said to repent, and so forth; 
it is only by a virtual recognition of the distinction between 
speculative and regulative knowledge that we can justify ou 
course. We agree, however, with Mr. Mansel that this rule ex- 
presses only part of the truth, and that, over and above the effect, 
there is also indicated by these representations something in God 
that is analogous to those qualities and affections in us which 
they express, the knowledge of which is designed to have an 
influence on our feelings and conduct as his creatures. In this 
case it becomes still more evident that we have received what we 
may use as a regulative principle, though we cannot construe it 
as a speculative truth. Under the former aspect the revelation 
is clear and intelligible ; under the latter there still remains the 
impenetrable veil of those clouds and darkness which are around 
God's throne. To this distinction, then, we must hold that God 
Himself has implicitly given his sanction by employing a 
method of representation in his Word which necessitates our 
having resort to it in order justly to apprehend and use his 
teachings. 

Our portion in this present life is thus to see divine things 
only through a mirror in an enigma,t beholding not the Reality 
itself, but only the reflection of it through the medium of revela- 
tion, and that in such a form as to puzzle the natural reason. 
Still we do see, and for this we should be grateful. Nor should 
we forbear to acknowledge that it is good for us in our present 
state thus to be obliged to hold our faith amid speculative diffi- 
culties. ‘In the great variety of religious situations,’ says 
Butler, ‘ in which men are placed, what constitutes, what chiefly 
‘ and peculiarly constitutes, the probation, in all senses, of some 
‘persons may be the difficulties in which the evidence of reli- 
‘ gion is involved; and their principal and distinguished trial 
‘may be how they will behave under and with respect to these 
‘ difficulties..{| What Butler thus asserts with reference to the 
evidences of religion may be extended to the substance of 
religion, and what he hypothetically says of some may, we think, 

* Summa, P. I. Qu. 2. Art, 2. 
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be positively affirmed to a greater or less degree of all as reli- 
gious beings: it is good and profitable for us, as a part of our 
moral and spiritual discipline, that we should encounter many 
things to be believed which are yet hard to be understood, and 
many which are not to be understood at all, in the substance of 
divine truth. It is not for our welfare that our religion should 
be too easy for us, or that we should be able to hold it free of all 
speculative difficulties. We need to be trained to resist doubt, 
just as we need to be trained to resist evil. It may be otherwise 
with us in that higher and more perfect state for which this dis- 
ciplinary scene is intended to prepare us, when, as Mr. Mansel 
beautifully expresses it, ‘ the light which now gleams in restless 
‘ flashes from the ruffled waters of the human soul, will settle 
‘ into the steadfast image of God's face shining on its unbroken 
‘ surface.’ We have reason to believe that it will be so; but for 
our present state another method of treatment is necessary ; 
doubt and difficulty must needs encompass us as we pursue our 
upward path, and we have to be prepared for the inheritance of 
light by passing through the perplexities of an intermediate 
twilight. 

We are now prepared to apply the conclusions which we have 
reached to the refutation of the pretensions of Rationalism in 
religion. Ifthe Rationalist be unable to construe to the logical 
understanding the fundamental principles of Natural religion, with 
what consistency does he demand that the verities revealed in 
Scripture should betested by thisstandard, and rejected or modified 
as it shall determine? Or, if it be necessary, in order to bring 
the truth concerning divine things within reach of our apprehen- 
sion, that it should be conveyed in forms adapted to our capacity, 
with what reason is it objected to Scripture that in it divine things 
are represented, not as they are in themselves, but clothed in 


symbols borrowed from our modes of thought, feeling, action, and 
being ? 


‘ If there*be any,’ says Mr. Mansel, ‘who think that the Laws of 
Thought themselves may change with the changing knowledge of 
man; that the limitations of subject and object, of duration and suc- 
cession, of space and time, belong to the vulgar only, and not to the 
philosopher :—if there be any who believe that they can think with- 
out the consciousness of themselves as thinking, or of anything about 
which they think; that they can be in such or such a mental state, 
and yet for no period of duration ; that they can remember this state, 
and make subsequent use of it, without receiving it as antecedent, 
or as standing in any order of time to their present conscious- 
ness; that they can reflect upon God without their reflections 
following each other, without their succeeding to any earlier, or 
being succeeded by any later state of mind: —if there be any 
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who maintain that they can conceive justice, and mercy, and wis- 
dom, as neither existing in a just and merciful and wise Being, 
nor in any way distinguishable from each other :—if there be any who 
imagine that they can be conscious without variety, or discern with- 
out difference :—these, and these alone, may aspire to correct Revela- 
tion by the aid of philosophy, for such alone are the conditions under 
which philosophy can attain to a rational knowledge of the Infinite 
God.’—pp. 268, 264. 


Mr. Mansel has entered at some length into the proof that 
the difficulties which Rationalists discover in Scripture, and on 
the ground of which they impugn or deny its claims, are ‘ such as 


~ €no system of Rational Theology can hope to remove, for they 


are inherent in the constitution of Reason itself.’ He shows in 
extenso, that these difficulties may be retorted on the disciples of 
natural religion, who cannot hold their own principles without 
admitting implicitly difficulties as great, and of the same kind, as 
those on the ground of which they seek to discredit Scripture. 
This part of his volume is profoundly interesting, and very in- 
structive; but, at the same time, it presents some points on 
which those who have gone along with him in his previous rea- 
sonings may find occasion to dissent from him. We are not pre- 
pared, for instance, to maintain, that the difficulty presented by 
the doctrine of the Trinity is paralleled by the difficulty of the 
doctrine, that there is a plurality of attributes in the Divine 
essence; nor can we at all think that the church doctrine of the 
eternal generation of the Son, may be legitimately set forth as 
finding an analogue in the relations of the Divine attributes to 
the Divine substance. By the teaching of all sound theologians, 
the attributes of God differ from his essence, and from each 
other, not im re, but simply formaliter; that is, we think 
them virtually distinct, because we have no other way of ex- 
pressing or conceiving the different relations in which things 
and events stand to the one indivisible and unchangeable 
Jehovah. But Mr. Mansel does not, of course, regard the 
distinction of persons in the one Godhead as a distinction of this 
sort, nor will he allow that the procession of the Son from the 
Father by eternal generation was not in re, but only formaliter. 
The cases, therefore, are not parallel. The latter of these dogmas 
is, in fact, a contradiction in terms; and as we do not find it in 
Scripture, we are in no wise disposed to burden ourselves with its 


defence. As respects the other doctrine, that of the Trinity, we 


devoutly receive it, as, if not expressly announced in Scripture, 
yet fully authorized by the harmony of Scripture statements bear- 
ing on this subject ; and, as respects any difficulties with which it 
may be thought chargeable, we would only say that, when those 
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who object to the doctrine on this ground have rationally ex- 
plained to us the relation of the Infinite and Absolute to Space 
and Time, we shall feel bound to consider also rationally his 
relation to Number; in the meantime, this presents to us no 
greater obstacle in the way of our faith than do the others. 

We must, however, abstain, at the close of this article, from 
further discussion of such points. We have accomplished the 
design with which we set out, and must now conclude by referring 
those of our readers who would further explore the subject to 
Mr. Mansel’s work. Especially we commend it to the careful 
and analytical perusal of our theological students, who will 
derive from it at once a salutary mental exercise and valuable 
professional instruction. 

Disciples of Sir William Hamilton’s philosophy, we take leave 
of this the noblest application that has yet been made of its 
principles to questions of great practical importance, by express- 
ing our ardent wish that Mr. Mansell will pursue the course he 
has so admirably commenced, and give us still further exemplifi- 
cations of the value of those speculations which their illustrious 
author was not himself permitted fully to pursue to all their 
legitimate results. Ae piv tywyé cov ri ayapat, 
ardo kal viv kal 
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We doubt whether a greater proof could be afforded of the 
necessity of constitutional government, in the advancement of the 
general interests of humanity, than the present state of the con- 
tinent of Europe. Under the despotism that now reigns rampant 
from the Baltic to the Caspian, from the White Sea to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, the lives of a hundred and fifty millions of 
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subjects, and these comprising the fairest portion of the human 
race, are at the mercy of two or three families, who have not the 
slightest scruple, whenever it seems to suit their narrow interests, 
to let slip the furies of- war, and deluge the earth with blood. 
That commerce is paralysed ; that countries are ravaged; that 
cities are sacked; that a hundred thousand homes are _ laid 
desolate ; that the arts of civilization, after a toilsome ascent, are 
thrust back, leaving no hope for the progressive amelioration of 
the species ;—all these things are doubtless of trifling importance 
in comparison with the absorbing question, whether a small patch 
of territory shall be ruled over by a despotism associated with the 
tricolour, or with one which is stamped with a double-headed eagle. 
Of course, a generation of victims, and the conflagration of an 
hemisphere, is of small account when a princely house is to be 
enlarged, and its rule extended! What is this great globe, with 
its canopy of air and fretted roof of golden fire, with its richly- 
garnished fields, and its hive of industrious inhabitants, but a 
mere treasure-trove, to be continuously scrambled for by a few 
moustached gentlemen, who lead the unwary occupants to grasp 
at each other's throats whenever there is an opportunity of enjoy- 
ing a greater portion of the spoil than what has fallen to their lot 
by natural inheritance. Let us no longer affect. pity for the 
barbarians who prostrate themselves before his Majesty of the 
Celestial Empire, or for the eastern slaves who, at the call of a 
satrap, are prepared to swallow vitriol or wade through fire. For 
if the forms of debasement nearer home are not so savage and 
uncouth, yet they substantially reveal the same degradation, the 
same subservience of the happiness of the many to the interests 
of the few, which marks the most repulsive autocracies of the 
East. It is hardly five years ago since the myrmidons of Russia, 
at the call of their master, threw themselves on the bayonets of 
two hostile armies, and in attempting a most wanton and idle 
aggression, cost Europe the lives of 200,000 of the bravest of 
her sons, and two hundred millions of money. The world has 
hardly got rid of this entanglement before the curtain rises on a 
similar drama. On the fairest plains of Italy, amid the vineyards 
and cornfields of Piedmont, two despots have sent the flower 
of their subjects for the work of mutual slaughter, to achieve no 
other result than the aggrandizement of the man who is able to 
bring the greatest number of victims into the field. In the 
ancient world, at least before the establishment of the empire, 
the cessation of hostilities was not a mere form: the levies were 
disbanded ; no body of men were set apart for the purpose of 
strife; no appearance of war met the eye of the citizen, until poli- 
tical complications compelled the State again to unsheath the 
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sword, and defend the interests or honour of its inhabitants. In 
our modern era, however, whose enlightenment we so much 
vaunt, it would appear that the gates of Janus are never to 
remain securely closed, that peace is but an armed truce, to 
enable the combatants to recruit their strength to indulge in a 
fresh struggle. The settlement of one quarrel always leaves 
behind it the germs of another, to be decided at no very distant date 
by renewed conflict. No one who is in the least acquainted with 
the origin of the sanguinary feuds which have periodically con- 
vulsed Europe during the last three hundred years, but is not 
aware that three-fourths of them have been waged for purely 
dynastic purposes, without any reference to the interests of the 
nations who have been dragged into the contest. Had despotism 
not been rampant on the Continent, had the people possessed any 
influence over the management of their affairs, the bloodiest pages 
of modern annals would never have been written; and the course 
of history, instead of being traced amid the tramp of hostile 
armies and the tears of ravaged nations, would have been little 
else than the record of the progressive arts of peace, of the 
conquests of man over nature, of the development of esthetic 
culture and social amelioration. It is time, then, that we hear 
no more about the folly of disseminating constitutional principles 
abroad, or of extending to such governments as have adopted 
these principles for their charter, the strong arm of our support. 
It was supposed to be a great blot* upon the foreign policy of 
Lord Palmerston, that his intervention partook of this character. 
We, however, hardly know that any British minister could have 
a more flattering tribute paid to his measures, or one more justly 
entitling him to be enrolled among the highest benefactors of 
mankind, provided his steps in this direction were judiciously 
taken, and not likely to damage the cause they were intended to 
support. For as long as four-fifths of Europe is under the heels 
of iron despotism, there is little hope for humanity. Nor can 
England have a prouder mission than to nurture and disseminate 
those institutions under which she has placed herself at the head 
of the human family, and which in great political emergencies have 
preserved her social fabric intact amid the throes of a convulsed 
world. 

One of the saddest features which marks despotic aggrandize- 
ment is the deceptive language used or the flimsy pretexts put 
forth to veil its ambitious purposes. A nation which directs its 
own destinies may occasionally allow its judgment to be blinded, 
and unsheath its sword in defence of wrong. But, in such cases, 


* Vide Mr, Gladstone’s reply to Lord Palmerston in the Pacifico debate, 
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justice and injustice will be found so intermingled, that those whose 
interests are involved are easily led to mistake one for the other. 
No people will conspire to become hypocrites ; no nation will lend 
itself to a gross deception, or unite in one confederacy to palm 
off a grand delusion on their neighbours. But in the cabinets of 
despots the rest of mankind are treated as children, who are never 
to get beyond the limits of infancy ; and the most absurd reasons 
are with unblushing effrontery adduced by their agents to sanctity 
robbery and exculpate crime. A collection of all the pretences, 
under cover of which absolute princes have sought to extend 
their power from the time when William landed on these shores 
under the plea of respect for the sanctity of oaths, to the hour 
when Russia turned her quarrel about the keys of the Holy Places 
into an excuse for despoiling Turkey, would form a singular com- 
mentary on the honour of those who esteem themselves the 
guardians of society in Europe. 

As respects foreign intervention on the ground of relieving op- 
pressed nationalities, this has been so often repeated, that it begins 
to grow monotonous. Since Italy was dismembered by the, German 
Otho at the call of Pope John XII., this pretence has been on the 
lips of every invader, who has always oppressed the country he came 
to relieve. It was the language of Francis 1. before the battle of 
Marignano. It was the language of Charles the Fifth’s generals, 
under the walls of Pavia. It was the language which the French 
Directory put into the mouth of Berthier when they sent him to 

illage the Vatican, and transmit the Roman treasures of art, 
safely packed, to Paris. The worthy general, as a prelude to his 
delicate mission, began by invoking the shades of Brutus and 
Timoleon, and erecting altars to Liberty on the Capitoline. Even 
Austria, who has been the presiding genius of Italian misrule for 
the last three hundred years, who has extinguished every spark 
of liberty in the Peninsula as soon as it appeared, who has 
deported the most gifted and patriotic of its inhabitants to the 
mines of Carinthia and the dungeons of Spielberg,—even Austria, 
when she wanted to dispossess the French, did not scruple to 
appear as the herald of liberty to the land which she had so 
pertinaciously oppressed. The proclamation of Archduke John 
to the Italians in 1809, and that of Marshal Bellegarde in 1814, 
almost equals, in its appeals to free institutions, the democratic 
addresses of Mazzini. The Italians have been cajoled by the 
highest professions of freedom into the experience of the lowest 
forms of servility. But it must be confessed that the first Napo- 
leon was the best adept in this sort of policy. His oppressive 
usurpations were always preceded by a profuse enumeration of 
liberties to be restored and constitutions to be granted. His 
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inauguration of despotism was invariably accompanied with an 
adulatory sacrifice to freedom. If there was one thing more than 
another which brought him to Italy, it was to restore her down- 
trodden nationality. He ended his mission by annexing one- 
third of the country to France, and by dividing the remaining 
two-thirds between his kinsmen, Murat and Beauharnois. That 
his successor should use similar language now, is not sur- 
prising. But it is surprising that any one who knows aught of 
the past should be able to look without distrust on such profes- 
sions. The present Napoleon must be a strange compound of 
human inconsistency if he pledges his credit for a hundred 
millions of money, and stakes the chances of his retaining his 
throne on the casualties of a campaign, in order to establish that 
liberty abroad which he has so ruthlessly strangled at home. 
But the fact is he can no more uphold a free constitution in Italy, 
aad keep public opinion extinguished in France, than he could 
maintain a republic on one side of the Loire and consolidate a 
despotism on the other. Louis XVI. coquetted with American 
likerty;. but the republic had no sooner been established at 
Washington under the auspices of French arms, than the blow 
was felt at Paris, and the throne of Bourbon was shaken to its 
foundation. Where men’s thoughts and feelings are concerned, 
the intervening barrier which oceans or continents interpose is 
as nothing. In the interchange of French and American sym- 
pathy, even the Atlantic shrunk down into a ditch. But France 
and Italy make part of one continent. Their capitals are united 
by telegraphic wires, and by broad highways. Their people are 
united by ties of blood and religion. A free government could 
not wield the undivided energies of Italy, either at Rome or Turin, 
without shaking to pieces the most fortified despotism at Paris. 
Nor are the diplomatic dealings by which the French Emperor 
prefaced his appeal to arms calculated to make Europe confide in 
the sincerity of his professions. No one now entertains a doubt 
that the French Emperor had resolved to cut through the treaty 
of Vienna with his sword before Hiibner was bearded at the 
Tuileries, and that his concurrence in Lord Cowley’s mission to 
Vienna, and the extinction of the successful results of that mis- 
sion by the -proposition of a Congress, were mere feints to gain 
time for the completion of those military preparations which, 
down to the last moment, he denied had any warlike tendency. 
‘The despatch of artillery at the close of last year to Turin, under 
covered boxes labelled articles of virtu; the immense freightage 
of corn in the early spring from the shores of the Black Sea 
into the Sardinian territory, nominally under the name of mer- 
cantile firms, but having no other purpose than the support of 
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French garrisons; the colossal stores which during the winter 
have been accumulated at Marseilles, Genoa, and Turin, form a 
striking illustration of the proclamations of the French generals 
and their chief, who appealed to the Austrian invasion of the 
territory of an ally as the cause of their appearance in Turia. 
The French chiefs, doubtless, indulged in the consolatory belief 
that no people were troubled with memories but themselves. 
The position of despots is not so desperate but that the course 
of honesty is the best for them as for other people. France 
demanded no concessions from Austria but those she was fully 
entitled to claim, even within the limits of existing treaties. 
Those demands were in the interests of civilization. They would 
have been supported in Congress by the active sympathy of every 
unprejudiced mind. For it wasintolerablethatthe French tri-colour 
should float over the Castle of St. Angelo to the profit of Austria; 
that the most urgent requests to reform, emanating from the 
source which restored the Pope and keeps him on his throre, 
should be slighted, while the most trifling retrograde suggestions 
of Austria should be received at the Vatican as peremptory com- 
mands, It was intolerable in a country like Italy that a single 
stream should make all the difference between treason and jus- 
tice ; that a man should be liable to be hung up as a traitor on 
one side of a brook for what would enter into his rights as a 
citizen upon the other. It was intolerable that every petty Italian 
ruler should be in a condition to play what antics he pleased 
with his subjects, fully assured that, in any case of emergency, he 
need only stamp his foot to have two hundred thousand armed 
myrmidons ready to do his bidding. It was intolerable that the 
finest country in Europe, after giving birth to modern letters and 
refinement, should, through the clutches of a withering despotism, 
be kept in the trammels of the Middle Ages—while her less- 
favoured sister States are enjoying the fruits of the seeds which 
she planted, in the improvements arising out of three hundred 
years’ additional knowledge and experience. It was intolerable 
that the German States, of which Austria was the acknowledged 
head, should have their franchises protected by express stipula- 
tion, while those of Italy, in whose concerns Austria had not the 
shadow of a title to interfere, should have their liberties crushed 
beneath her iron hoof, and their princes turned into her most 
obedient viceroys and sub-lieutenants. But, notwithstanding these 
monstrous anomalies, what necessity was there of: an appeal to 
the sword as long as Austria avowed her readiness to have her 
Italian policy minutely examined, with a view to consider the 
expediency of adopting the suggestions of the Western Powers? 
Had she withdrawn her troops from the Legations; had she can- 
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celled her engagements with the minor Italian States, and left 
heir princes singlehanded to settle their accounts with their 
subjects; had she given Lombardo- Venetia Italian institutions 
with a free government, and converted the present liberal-minded 
Archduke into an independent prince,—Italy would have been in 
a much fairer way of regenerating herself than she is at present, 
and France might have found her own account in the peaceable 


table result of the fall of Austrian power in Italy. If Austria 
had refused these terms, which she hardly would have done in 
opposition to the united strength of European diplomacy, the 
French Emperor might have led his army to the plains of Italy, 
backed with the applause and not harassed by the fears and 
biting sarcasms of the independent voice both of the Old World 
and the New. 

The French Emperor has taken great pains to prove, in the 
volumes which have been written at his dictation, that, without 
the intervention of French arms, Italian independence was hope- 
less. The proof and amplification of this statement forms the 
great theme of the work entitled L’Italie et Napoléon III, 
and also of the work supplementary to it which has been 
addressed to the European Legations. Even some of our cotem- 
poraries have been so stunned with the argument, as to deem it 
almost irrefragable. Sardinia, even with the aid of the revolu- 
tionary legions, could not bring more than 60,000 or 70,000 men 
into the field. How could these cope with a force of 300,000 ? 
What are eighty pieces of cannon pitted against ten times that 
number? Charles Albert had tried the odds at Novara, and the 
standard of Italy was trailed in the dust. But they who use 
this argument forget that Italian independence was not an affair 
to be decided in the battle-field. All that Italy wanted, to regain 
her freedom, was protection from Austrian intervention. And 
that intervention Austria, at the request of England and France, 
had already assured Lord Cowley should cease. Had the great 
powers been faithful to their trust, and kept Austria within the 
limits of the Treaty of 1815, bad as that treaty was, it would 
have sufficed for the regeneration of Italy. During the last 
forty years the Italians have repeatedly risen against their rulers 
and improvised liberal governments. Had Italy been left to her- 
self, those liberal governments would either have continued or 
coalesced into one compact State. But Austria has never ceased 
to overpower every popular rising, and to extinguish the germ of 
free institutions in blood. In 1820 the Neapolitans extorted a 

constitution from King Ferdinand. A few weeks after the pro- 
clamation of the Charter the King .fled to the Congress of 
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Troppau, and, returning at the head of Austrian cannon, shivered 
to atoms the constitution he’had sworn to protect. At Turin, in 
the same year, the people established representative institutions 
during the absence of their new king, Felix. The constitution 
was proclaimed by Charles Albert, acting for his cousin. Yet the 
ink was hardly dry before Austrian legions, at the behest of the 
King, extinguished it in blood. In 1831 Modena, Parma, and the 
Legations rose, and demanded reform. The agitation was sup- 
pressed by Austrian bayonets. In 1847 the subjects of the 
Grand Duke rose against his exactions, and extorted from him 
a liberal government. In a month afterwards, by means of 
Austrian soldiers, he trampled the institutions which he had 
pledged himself to preserve in the dust. If England and France 
had done their duty in any of these cases, Austrian rule in Italy 
would have been a thing of the past long since without the 
firing of a gun. ‘The civil freedom established at Modena or 
Naples, unstitled by foreign intervention, would soon have spread 
itself through the entire Peninsula, just as we have seen, in 
the present instance, Parma, Tuscany, and Modena, as soon 
as Austria received a check, quietly arise to hunt their rulers 
and fraternize with Piedmont. Even Lombardy and Venice, 
as in 1847, would have obeyed the national impulse, and 
Austria would have been compelled to abandon all control over 
26,000,000 of people resolved to be free. Had, therefore, France 
entertained no latent designs, had her purposes been limited to 
the reasonable demands announced in her protocols, there was no 
need of armed intervention. Diplomacy alone was competent to 
settle the business; and, in achieving the peaceful regeneration 
of a people, might have left behind it an enduring monument of 
its utility. The liberated States, by being left to make their own 
terms with Sardinia, would have kept the House of Savoy in the 
paths of those progressive reforms it had so fortunately inau- 
gurated, and the unity which Egbert acquired for the Saxons 
and Louis XI. for the French at the expense of so much fraud 
and bloodshed, Victor Emmanuel might have gained for the 
Italians by the exercise of legislative wisdom and calm forbear- 
ance. By invoking the arms of a despot, Sardinia has lost the 
opportunity of teaching the world the great lesson that sove- 
reignty can be extended and a kingdom consolidated by the arts 
of peace and civil prudence as well as by the sword, and she has 
imperilled her independence, which she may never regain. Italy 
lay at her feet. She need only have got the Western Legations to 
keep Austria to her promise, and her conquest of the Peninsula 
would have been achieved with greater facility than Cesar's con- 
quest of Germany. TheCentral and Southern States would have 
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acknowledged her supremacy in one day. Never was so fine an 
opportunity presented to a dynasty of acquiring glory with profit 
to itself and advantage to its fellow-creatures ; but the House of 
Savoy has recklessly abandoned it at the price of the most pre- 
cious jewel in her coronet ! 

We have no wish to cast undue blame on Victor Emmanuel 
or his advisers. For ten years they have made a gallant 
struggle in defence of constitutional freedom, braving alike the 
spiritual armoury of the Vatican and the more material menaces 
of Austria. By their dauntless energy and perseverance in the 
cause of progress they have earned the admiration of every class 
of English statesmen. They also are entitled to the gratitude of 
their countrymen in redeeming the national character from the 
opprobrium of being unfit to exercise the rights of freedmen. 
Her soldiers have proved as heroic in the field as her legislative 
chiefs have proved astute in council. But we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that the recent alliance of Sardinia with two of 
the most despotic powers in Europe, and the surrender of herself 
unreservedly to the arms of France, by no means affords a pledge 
of her continuance in the career she so auspiciously began. In 
fact, those alliances excite suspicions with respect to her entire 
course of policy which affect her constitutional sincerity. They 
make us remember that Sardinia has not always been a consti- 
tutional power, and that she only became so of late, when it was 
manifestly her interest to thwart Austria and concentrate the 
hopes and affection of Italy upon Turin. They make us remem- 
ber that Victor Emmanuel was trained under the tutelage of the 
Jesuits. ‘They make us remember that his predecessors, though 
by no means Austrian prefects, were not averse to employing 
Austrian cannon whenever their subjects exhibited an inclination 
to have the slightest will of their own. They also startle us by 
an unfavourable contrast. In 1848 the French Republic offered 
its aid to Sardinia to keep out the Austrians and give federal 
unity to Italy, but that aid was refused. Charles Albert, in 
entering Lombardy, notified the fact to every government except 
that which sent him a chivalrous tender of its assistance, and that 
generosity he repaid by treating the government who displayed it 
with profound distrust. The reason is evident. The French 
Executive had informed the Sardinian Ministry that, while most 
willing to release Italy from Austrian shackles, they could not 
be a party to subjecting it to the dominion of any other House, 
and that Lombardy could not accrue to Savoy without im- 
perilling the independence of the rest of Italy. Sardinia spurned 
the assistance of a free government when it was likely to be ac- 
companied with no immediate profit to herself, though that assist- 
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ance would have purchased the independence of Italy ; but she 
rushes into the embraces of despotism at the first overture of 
substantial aggrandizement, and to secure the prize places the 
liberties of the country in the keeping of a despot. 
really appear that the House of Savoy, notwithstanding its bril- 
liant noviciate in constitutional politics, has only been playing a 
part, and taking the side which suited its material interests; 
that the adoption of free institutions has only been a means 
which could readily be dispensed with when a shorter way pre- 
sented itself to the attainment of its object. 

In the most probable results of the present conflict must be 
read the motives which have led France and Sardinia to assume 
a belligerent position, and not in the statements which each have 
put forth in justification of their policy. That French interests 
will be paramount in the Peninsula, and that Lombardo-Venetia 
will fall under the sway of Victor Emmanuel, hardly admits of 
doubt. It is quite as certain that Prince Napoleon, with his 
Sardinian bride, intends to rule at Florence, not only over 
Tuscany, but over Parma and Modena, which, increased with the 
Papal Legations, will form by no means a contemptible appanage 
for a gentleman who some fifteen years ago contrived to live 
upon five francs a day in Switzerland. Indeed, to any one who 
knows much of Central Italy, with its princely cities, magnificent 
basilicas, and museums of arts; with its finely-wooded hills, which 
afford every variation of climate, and every phase of enchanting 
scenery; with its ducal palaces in the centre of terraced gardens 
sloping down to glossy lakes, and embowered in luxuriant groves, 
the lot which is destined for the Emperor's nephew will appear 
As far as Naples and the Two 
Sicilies are concerned, the Emperor will doubtless be guided by 
the attitude which England and Prussia assume with respect to 
the untried possessor of that inheritance. 
Calabria take any step calculated to alienate the British and 
Prussian Courts, he is likely to add another unit to the number 
of those itinerant gentlemen who once played the part of kings in 
European capitals, but whose performance was not sufficiently 
respectable to admit of being continued. Even as it is, no 
matter how judicious may be his conduct, his situation is one of 
As long as a Bonaparte exists, who has once en- 
joyed the throne, French influence will not be wanting to raise a 
faction who will have no difficulty in convincing the world that 
they are the Neapolitan people, and forcing the sceptre upon 
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The establishment of a tetrarchy in the Peninsula, of course 
under the influence of the French Government, is no mere con- 
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jecture. It is openly avowed in the manifestoes published with 
the sanction and written by the literary hacks of the French 
Cabinet. This partial division was also the work of the first 
Napoleon : but he extinguished the House which his successor 
is about to enrich with provinces twice the size of its present 
territory, and with subjects double the number of those who at 
present obey her rule. The form of government applied to this 
enlarged State will doubtless be liberal in name, but despotic in 
reality. No one so well as the Bonapartes know how'to fence 
round absolute governments with democratic forms, or under the 
appearance of consulting the national will to pave the way to a 
rigorous despotism. The House has served its apprenticeship to, 
and realized its fortune by this trade, and is quite an adept in the 
use of its tools. The most autocratic governments Europe ever 
saw were those which the first Napoleon established under the 
specious names of the Ligurian and Cisalpine republics. They 
had their freely elected deputies, their ballot-box, their open dis- 
cussions, their permanent sittings, and their annual elections. 
The democratic machinery was perfect. But, in one shape or 
other, the wheels were so adjusted that a strong Bonapartist 
majority was invariably secured in the Chambers, and the will of 
the chief was as slavishly manifest in their proceedings as if 
Napoleon himself had dictated the law to these assemblies. Nor 
are such institutions new to history. They formed the staple 
stock-in-trade of the early Roman emperors. They comprised 
the Amphictyonic machinery by which Philip and his son governed 
Greece. In fact, whenever despots have talked about inaugurat- 
ing liberal institutions, this has been invariably the sort of article 
produced. If European diplomacy does not assume a bold 
attitude, it is not unlikely that the three States which are to 
arise out of the chaos of present conflicting interests will 
lose the advantages which accrue from these plausible decep- 
tions. The new States are to be united by a federative com- 
pact, though, if Murat gets Naples, they will understand each 
other so well, that this part of the arrangement is likely to prove 
superfluous. But the French Emperor will not leave concerted 
action to chance. Italy must have unity, and nrove at his beck as 
one man. A national diet, that he will take care to fill with his 
creatures, will, no doubt, announce the will of Italy to the world ; 
a national army, that he will take care to model upon the plan of 
that which so admirably ensures the free expression of public 
opinion in France, will be prepared to carry that will into execu- 
tion. When we behold the revolutionary leaders lending their 
swords to accomplish these results, we feel very much inclined to 
adopt Vico's theory that history repeats itself. It is hardly half 
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a century ago since the first Napoleon led the Polish patriots 
against Russia, with the assumed intent of reviving the nationality 
of their country. Their valour attached victory to the Gallic 
standards, but only purchased for their native soil a more hope- 
less state of dismemberment. The Italian patriots were similarly 
eajoled by Austria in 1809 and 1814, but only gained, in driving 
out the French, a renewal of deeper slavery and degradation. In — 
the present instance we do not believe they will make their posi- 
tion worse. Indeed we are willing to believe, after all drawbacks, 
their position will be improved. But they are fighting for those 
who will first find their own profit in the lion’s share of the spoil, 
and take into account the liberties of those by whose energy 
the victory has been won, only as a means of securing their 
newly acquired booty. 


‘Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes 
Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis oves.’ 


_ One would suppose that the Italian revolutionists had very 
narrow foreheads and very long ears in being so anxious to shed 
their blood for the aggrandizement of a dynasty whose name is 
unassociated with a single monument of Italian regeneration, but 
whose intervention is to be read in the sack of their cities, the 
glut of their palaces, the confiscation of their treasures, the 
oppression of their people, and the destruction of their harvests 
in a deluge of useless blood. This alliance presents a strange 
alternation in the dance of death. It is hardly ten years ago 
since the men who are now fighting side by side were at bayonet- 
point with each other, and pouring shot into their conflicting 
ranks through the crumbling walls of Rome. What has Louis 
Napoleon done in the interim to win the esteem of the revolu- 
tionary patriots? Is it the annihilation of French liberty? Is 
it the deportation of hundreds of their colleagues to the pestiferous 
swamps of Cayenne? Is it the restoration of the effete govern- 
ment of Rome without extorting from ecclesiastical despotism 
the slightest guarantee for the civil rights of the subject ? Hence- 
forth the world will deem no combination impossible. It is 
indeed not new to find the agents of extreme liberty doing the 
work of the agents of extreme despotism. But it is new to find 
men rushing with all the ardour of enthusiastic martyrs to shed 
their blood in promoting the schemes of one against whose life 
many of them had plotted but a few months before, as the ex- 
tirpator of European liberty, when no change had occurred in 
their relative circumstances unless what was calculated to heighten 
their hatred and deepen their revenge ! 

Doubtless, this portentous alliance has sprung out of no love 
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for the French Emperor, whose interests the Italian patriots con- 
sider in the matter as little as he does their welfare. They have 
been forced into this unnatural position solely out of hatred to 
Austria, and we may read in that fact more telling evidence of 
the sad condition to which Austrian misrule has brought Italy 
than could be produced by the most damnatory results of centu- 
ries of oppression. To escape from the fangs of Austria there 
is no alternative that the Italians were not prepared to accept, 
and they have accepted of the very worst that could have been 
presented. French rule in Italy is undoubtedly a bad thing even 
in their eyes, nor can it derive any special charms for them from 
the person of the present Emperor. Yet even French rule in its 
most unpalatable aspects, to Italy appears a blessing when com- 
pared with Austrian servitude. 

Indeed, were French rule ten times worse than it is, if the 
Italians had no option between it and Austria, we could hardly 
blame them for flinging in their lot with France. In the French 
Government we discern a power whose first deliberations are 
for its own selfish interests, and which simply regards the welfare of 
the people, when unconflicting with or subsidiary to itsown. In 
that of Austria we behold a power which, proceeding upon the 
principle that the prosperity of the people is inconsistent with 
the safety of the prince, thinks that she is fulfilling an axiom of 
the Divine law in getting rid of that prosperity altogether. France 
regards her subjects as servants whose sleeky condition and 
highly garnished exterior do credit to their Imperial master ; 
Austria as slaves, who, if decently clothed and fed, are sure 
to rise against their rulers; and as these govern by Divine 
right, it becomes with her a principle of the most sacred exi- 
gency to keep her subjects on the verge of inanition. Any 
country falling under the influence of the personal ruler of 
France would be undoubtedly misgoverned ; but any country 
falling under the sway of Austria would be misgoverned worse 
than any other country has been misgoverned. When the 
British plenipotentiary interposed, at the last fall of Lombardy 
and Venice, to gain for the inhabitants some mitigation of 
cruelty from the hands of their Austrian conquerors, our 
Government was politely requested to look to Ireland, and 
practise the doctrine of political regeneration at home, before pro- 
ceeding to read lectures upon it to foreign countries. But, 
although British rule in Ireland bears no comparison with 
Austrian rule in Lombardy and Venice, although Ireland has the 
utmost latitude of civil and religious liberty, although she is 
amply represented in the Imperial Legislature, and is exonerated 
from one-third of the imperial taxation, yet we accept the taunt 
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in the spirit with which it was given. To some extent Ireland 

has been a misgoverned country; though we think her con- 

nexion with England is the least source of her many miseries, 

in fact, that her severance from this country would be the 

greatest calamity that could befal her. Yet Austria, in pointing 

to the withered limb of the British Empire in extenuation of 
her rule, instead of justifying her harsh policy by a tw quoque 

argument, has only pronounced her own condemnation. 

No government cited to account for its stewardship ever ap- 

peared before the bar of public opinion with such black hands as 

Austria. Indeed, the case, as regards Italy, puts her completely 

out of court. She has been the dominant power in the Penin- 

sula for nearly three hundred of the most progressive years in 

human annals, and with what result? While every other country 

has been consolidating its government, extending its commerce, 

multiplying its resources, and improving its laws, Italy has been 
struck with a withering atrophy. The monarchies for which each 

of her petty states was more than a match in the Middle Ages, 

now look down with contempt upon the miserable dependencies 
which they once acknowledged as masters, and treat their separate 
destinies as the most insignificant interests of the hour. Her 
cities, once the great trading-marts of the world, have been emptied 
alike of their sumptuous wealth and their once busy swarm of 
inhabitants: and that commerce which made the East and the 
West alike tributary to her dominion, has fled to other shores, 
and left her with bankrupt governments, with an impoverished 
nobility, and a mendicant population. The power which once 
made itself felt like an armed giant in Europe and Asia, is now, 
through internal disorganization, only displayed in spasmodic con- 
vulsions without further result than to consummate her ruin. 
Though Italy still continues what nature made her, the garden 
of Europe, she floats about, a solitary wreck among the flourishing 
societies of the modern world. If Dante and Macchiavelli, in 
their day, when Italy dictated the laws of taste to Europe, when 
her shield was Europe’s bulwark against the advancing legions 
of the Ottomite, denounced the domination of the House of 
Hapsburg asthe bane of their country,* what would have been their 
indignation now, when, through the prolonged ascendancy of the 
same House, Italy has been stripped of every shred of political in- 
fluence, its nobility beggared, its populations ruined, the streets of 
its princely capitals laid desolate, and the entire country left without 
any significance to the rest of the world, except as a repertory of 
art, or a gallery of pictures! These men only saw the hectic flush 


* Il Purgatorio, vi. canto 97. Opening of the Principe. 
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which announced the first stages of decline. Had they witnessed 
in our day the livid throes which marked the last stages of disso- 
lution, though they must have entertained great misgiving in 
hearing the roar of French cannon across the Ticino, their feel- 
ings could not have been unmingled with delight at finding in the 
sound the long-delayed fulfilment of their predictions—the knell 
of Austrian rule in Italy. 

It is idle to ascribe the present degradation of Italy to the 
thriftless character of its people, to the fated decline of nations, 
or to any other cause but the bigoted and inhuman policy to 
which, for the last four centuries, the courts of Vienna and Madrid 
have subjected its destinies. Nations experience of necessity no 
stages of decline. Their growth and declension are not determined 
by laws analogous to those of the human body. If controlled by 
evil agencies, they wither from their youth. If they continue to 
be directed by wise laws, they never have any old age. In every 
case where a nation has lost its power, and fallen into decrepi- 
tude, we are not only able to lay our hands upon the precise 
agencies producing the catastrophe, but to assign to each one the 
amount of damage it has contributed to the general result. The 
science of bodily therapeutics is at best uncertain. An invisible 
power has put the human frame together on principles latent to 
us, and we have not yet attained that minute acquaintance with 
its elements to trace their operations in very complex cases. But 
states being the artificial creation of man, the operation of their 
mechanism is as clear to his faculties as any other production of 
his handiwork, and when they go wrong, the statesman—even in 
the most involved cases—can detect the evil principles at work 
with as much certainty as the artificer of a watch can unfold the 
mischievous agent which neutralizes the action of the spring, or 
retards the movements of the balance. But the case before usis 
by no means of a recondite character. The causes of the rapid 
declension of Italy must be palpable to the grossest understand- 
ing. While every other country has drawn its conflicting elements 
into one harmonious organization, the energies of Italy have 
been fractionized, and its states united by no general principle, 
unless that of common aversion to each other. It has, therefore,. 
been distanced in the race of commercial rivalry and intellectual 
pre-eminence. Its sister states have divided between them all 
the prizes of civilization, and left Italy far behind, leashed in the: 
trammels from which they contrived to escape centuries ago. As 
well set a heavy dray to contend in speed with a steam-engine, as 
expect a country rent asunder by seven conflicting powers to con- 
test any palm of honourable distinction with a nation in unison 


with itself, whose motive powers are ruled by one man. Who can 
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marvel that in such an unequal contest Italy should have fallen 
from power’s high pinnacle, and been prostrated into the abyss of 
defunct nations ? Under the domination of the Spanish branch 
of the House of Hapsburg, the contest was by no means so un- 
fair. The outlying European powers had not consolidated their 
monarchies, and, though therulers of that House were perpetually 
embroiling the Italian States in mutual feuds, with a view to keep 
up a pretext for their interference, the country, notwithstanding, 
contrived to monopolize a large share of the world’s business, 
and to maintain her position at the head of intellectual culture in 
Europe. But with the accession of the Austrian branch of that 
House the yoke was doubled. Just at the precise moment when 
other states had consolidated their energies, the subjection of Italy 
was deepened, and her internal divisions were hopelessly confirmed. 
Austria doubtless felt, as the rest of Europe became enlightened, 
and ceased to be a prey to wrangling nobles and provincial 
despots, a much stronger hand was necessary to isolate Italy 
from the general law of progress, and by keeping up the old 
internal divisions to perpetuate its subjection to her rule. The 
press was gagged, and public opinion exiled; each petty ruler 
was instigated to crush by demoralizing his subjects. Every 
bold spirit that could not be cowed was either stifled or incar- 
cerated. The exploded system of scholasticism was maintained 
in its schools, and has been transmitted to the nineteenth 
century, as the highest results of human wisdom. What less 
could be anticipated than, under such tutelage, the most intel- 
lectual people in Europe should become the most ignorant; that 
the drain which exhausted their material resources should spread 
a deadly torpor over the arts of refinement, in which they once 
so much excelled? Austria had in her hands the destiny of the 
most favoured country in Europe. She has slain both its body 
and its soul. 

The yoke under which Italy has groaned for three long cen- 
turies has not simply been that of one despot, but of a number of 
petty despots, each deriving their force and their impulse from a 
still greater despot than themselves. There has been a hierarchy 
in the system of Italian bondage, and at every step in the grada- 
tion the chain has been doubled. The confinement to which the 
Italian nation has been subject reminds us of the arrangement of 
the Tolbooth prison. The difficulties of escape are made to increase 
at every step taken to effect that object. One high enclosure 
surmounted only leads to a higher enclosure still. The frag- 
mentary division of Italy would be a startling evil were every 
petty government liberal ; but when the parts comprise a series of 
absolute despotisms enclosed in a circle of a still greater des- 
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potism, the evil is increased a thousandfold. The position of Austria 
as head jailer has been in some measure determined by her treat- 
ment of Lombardy, which she has always exploited much in the 
same way as her Spanish ancestors exploited Mexico. The uprisings 
against her exactions have only furnished her with a pretext to 
make them heavier still. The average amount of taxation which the 
Lombards have beencoerced, during the present century, to pay into 
the Imperial treasury is estimated at thirty-six per cent. ; at least 
one-third more than that contributed by the rest of the empire. But 
Austria would not put Lombardy in chains and make her pay for 
wearing them, without instigating her viceroys at Naples and 
Modena to profit by so glorious an example. Contrasts in 
matters of government are dangerous upon the same slip of terri- 
tory, and therefore she has made her policy in Lombardy the 
key-note to the policy of the entire Peninsula. In the Legations, 
her troops superintended the levy of a taxation which, municipal 
and governmental, is estimated at forty-two per cent. In Modena 
and Naples, though the average is not so much, it is yet greater 
than what Austria contrived to wring out of the North of 
Italy. Where commerce is feeble and restrictive laws upheld, 
the prince cannot gratify his penchant for luxury without 
heavy assessments ; and these produce a constant supply of dis- 
affection which cannot be kept down without the most arbitra 

enactments. Even of the direct taxes levied, it is calculated that 
not more than sixty-eight per cent. found their way into the royal 
treasuries, as a high rate was paid to the collectors on account of 
the odium of the employment; and these, again, not being the 
most honest of the population, were supposed to embezzle to a 
large extent. In this manner abuses generated abuses, and the 
mass, with enormously accumulated weight and multiplying 
power, was passed down by Austria as a heritage to keep her Lom- 
bardo- Venetian rule in countenance, and present a constant pre- 
text for her domination over the entire Peninsula. This policy 
has been adhered to with rigorous fidelity, and pursued down to 
its remotest consequences. It has been organized into a system, 
and regarded as immutable as any ordinary principle of nature. 
Every emergency to which such a policy could give rise has 
been prepared for with calculating prevision. A network of 
treaties bound each State to the path of rigorous despotism. 
A network of fortresses enable Austria to protect their rulers 
from the popular tumults to which such despotism was calcu- 
lated to provoke. In Parma and Modena, in Tuscany, Rome, 
Naples, and even in Piedmont, until lately, the tramp of Austrian 
soldiers has been successively heard, enforcing grinding levies, 
and treading out the nascent sparks of liberty. Nor have their 
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garrisons left these places until ‘not only every vestige of the 
flame has been extinguished, but the very idea of it had ceased to 
haunt the imagination of the inhabitants. Since 1815, Austria's 
occupation of the Pontifical States has been nearly permanent ; 
while her occupation of Modena extends over eight years, that of 
Naples over four, and of Tuscany over seven. As the past, so would 
have been the future. This species of thraldom has been enforced 
by Austria as the only condition which befits the Italian people. 
The great imperfection of Persian satrapies, as well as of Pagan 
kingdoms, was the recognition in society of the principle of caste : 
yet there was some apparent reason for this unnatural institution, 
as those who were thrust permanently back into the lowest grade 
of society were generally deemed of inferior capacity. But 
Austria has introduced this principle among nations; and, by 
way of showing the wisdom of her policy, she has tried it upon 
the most gifted people in Europe. 

The effects of Austrian domination in Italy may be estimated 
from the fact that those States are in the least worst condition 
who have contrived the most to escape from her influence. 
Sardinia being entirely independent of her action, is the most 
flourishing portion of the Peninsula. She has put forth her arm 
in European battles; she has made her voice heard in European 
councils; she has a brave army and a rapidly increasing com- 
mercial marine. Her king and people are united by the per- 
formance of reciprocal duties, whose efficient discharge enhances 
their mutual respect. In letters also, and the arts, she has pro- 
duced of late years more illustrious men than all the rest of Italy 
put together. But we need only pass over a ditch to find in 
Modena the reverse of the picture. In the recent ruler of the 
House of Este was found a little Nero, who extended his sceptre 
over an uncultivated country, a beggared nobility, and a men- 
dicant population. Religion is intolerant. Of education, 
nothing exists in the state but thename. The export trade is con- 
fined to Carrara marbles. The financial operations of the govern- 
ment have been marked by a constant increase of expenditure 
over receipts ; while the public wealth diminishes and population 
stands still. In Parma, however, which is less dependent on 
Austria than any other state under her control, we find a pro- 
portionate amount of amelioration ; and the population is more 
industrious than in Modena or Tuscany. Religious liberty is 
admitted, to a certain extent, and an improved system of educa- 
tion prevails. The balance of the yearly budget is also in favour 
of receipts. Naples, on the other hand, where Austrian influence 
is as powerful as at Modena, displays similar insolvency in her 
exchequer, similar recklessness in her government, similar in- 
tolerance in religion,.and mendicancy among her population. 
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Tuscany has been less under the control of Austria than Naples, 
but more under the control of Austria than Parma, Its material 
condition lies between. ‘ 

But it is to Rome more than to any other State we must look 
for the test of Austrian domination in Italy. In the Pontifical 
States her troops have been always as much at home as in 
Lombardy. Every suggestion of Austria has been received at 
the Vatican as a command. The Papal sovereignty being 
elective, and the influence of Austria being paramount in the 
conclave, the Popes, as creatures of her own making, have 
been more under the influence of Austria than any other ruler 
in Italy. That Rome is the worst-governed State in the Penin- 
sula everybody admits whose prejudices do not denude facts of 
their true meaning. Its population, notwithstanding an increasing 
influx of strangers and the extravagant bounties of government on 
human propagation, is nearly stationary. Its territory, embracing 
the most fertile plains in Europe, lies for the most part uncul- 
tivated. The climate, diversified by the varying temperature of 
the Apennine, can ripen the fruit of the most opposite latitudes. 
The palm and the orange-tree fructify with prolific abundance in 
the valleys; corn and pulse on the mountains; the vine and 
olive on the plain. Such is the clemency of the sky, that flocks 
and herds, without knowing the shelter of a stable, can live and 
multiply freely in the open air. Yet the Apennine is a wilder- 
ness, and the neighbourhood for miles around Rome a neglected 
waste. However sterile may be the environs of other capitals, 
their approach is heralded by the busy hum of enterprise. The 
traveller finds the ground cultivated with more sedulous industry 
as he draws near: the sound of the hammer and the bustle of 
the labourer increase at every step; but the capital of the 
Pontifical States is surrounded by a desert, and the leading 
thoroughfares to its gates are enveloped with a gloom as silent as 
the grave! 

‘The States of the Church teem with mineral creations, which, in 
the hands of an enterprising government, might be made as pro- 
fitable to the country as its agricultural riches. The mines of 
jead and tin, which the ancients turned to so great account, are 
by no means exhausted. Iron is scarce; but the Isle of Elba, 
only two strides from its shores, produces this metal in great 
abundance. The volcanic soil of thé southern districts furnishes 
enormous quantities of sulphur. The alum of Tolfa is allowed 
to be the finest alum in the world. The quartz of Civita Vecchia 
abounds with kaolin, from which the French manufacture porce- 
lain. ‘The quarries also provide all the materials of construction, 
including marble and puzzolane, which is Roman cement ready 
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made. How is it that, with such industrial resources, trade 
languishes, that the streets swarm with beggars, and enterprise is 
stationary? In 1847 the saleable value of the agricultural property 
of the Pope was taken at forty-six millions sterling; and the 
Minister of Public Works apprized the public that the property 
was only estimated at one-third of its actual value. If, then, 
this capital of one hundred and thirty-eight millions produced 
every year what it really ought to produce, if commerce and 
industry multiplied the revenue by enterprise and labour, the 
Roman treasury, instead of presenting the neediest, would boast 
of the richest exchequer among the minor States of Europe. 
The Roman Government, instead of borrowing money from M. 
Rothschild at six per cent., would find M. Rothschild only too 
glad to borrow money of them. 

There might be some excuse for abandoning the internal 
resources of the country, were the Pontifical States unconnected 
with the sea, and the means of internal communication difficult ; 
but the Roman territory is, in both these respects, most favourably 
situated. The western slopes are watered by the Tiber nearly 
throughout the entire of their extent; but the only use made of 
this fine river is to turn it into a common sewer. The ancient 
Romans made it navigable as far down as Perousa. The Papal 
domain is washed by two seas, in each of which it possesses an 
excellent port—Ancona on the east, and Civita Vecchia on the 
west. If even Panurge had found Ancona and Civita Vecchia in 
his Salmagundian kingdom, he would not have failed to create a 
marine. The Phenicians and Carthaginians did not even possess 
so much. But all the use Rome makes of the sea is to transport 
coal from Newcastle in English bottoms, though the States abound 
with the combustible of immense forests ; and all the vessels Rome 
can show, notwithstanding her double sea-board, and the 
exigencies of her industrial resources, are a few fishing-smacks ! 

The civil policy of the Roman Government is quite in accor- 
dance with its attention to the material interests of its people. 
All the abuses which could prevail in the worst semi-civilized 
state of the Middle Ages have been quietly handed down to the 
present generation as if they were matters of faith. The right of 
asylum, after being extinguished in every native community, still 
continues in full operation at Rome. A wretch, after the most 
daring crime, need only get within the precincts of a convent and 
he is safe. As these institutions are thickly strewed over the 
Pontifical States, the hand of justice, even when willing to strike, 
misses three-fourths of its victims, and the knife is consequently 
the final adjudicator of nearly every quarrel. The Jew is still 
enclosed in the Ghetto, and treated more like a brute than a man. 
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You may pillage him, maltreat his person, seduce, and even m 

his wife, the law allows him no remedy. The Inquisition still 
exists, stifling the free expression of opinion, as if the fires which 
burnt Campanella and Giordano Bruno were only lighted yester- 
day. Learning is still where it was when Occham routed the 
Realists at Capua, and Boccaccio spelt over the first Greek manu- 
script with Leonzo Pilato at Florence. The administration of 
justice is still as partial, uncertain, and dilatory as in the infancy 
of public law in Europe, when the discovery of the Institutes at 
Amalfi led to the abolition of trial by ordeal and mutual conflict. 
The whole system is- so admirably in keeping with itself, that 
not a brick of the building must be touched. Rome is evidently 
anticipating every day that society will return to the institutions 
from which it so foolishly wandered in the fifteenth century, and 
is keeping the old gear in readiness that she may at once assert 
her supremacy. 

The evils which Austria upholds in other States rest with Italy, 
but those she maintains at Rome have a wide influence upon civi- 
lization. It is not merely three millions of Italians who suffer 
in this case, but one hundred and thirty-nine millions of spiritual 
subjects devoted to the Roman dominion in every part of the 
world. If you infuse bigotry into the head, you infuse bigotry 
into the members. If you invest the councils of the chief with 
superannuated politics and barbarous traditions, you connect the 
body devoted to him with the same policy, and lead them to shut 
out the light flowing in upon them from other sources. The 
Pope is by no means a weak old man whose guidance may be 
abandoned to any one who will take the trouble to lead. At his 
beck he has the greater part of the Christian world, who are not 
only prepared to subscribe to his religious authority, but to any 
code of politics he may deem most essential to the preservation of 
that authority. In every nation in Europe he has a compact 
body of emissaries exclusively devoted to his interests, by whose 
agencies he can set any country he wishes on fire without the 
appearance of touching it. Removed as England is from Papal 
influence by traditions and conflicting forms of worship, we have 
only recently very nearly had the continuance of an obnoxious 
Ministry forced upon us through the machinations of a cardinal 
who sought to suborn the voice of British diplomacy in favour of 
the Austrian views of his master at the Vatican. The question, 
therefore, of Roman politics is not merely a question which concerns 
Italy ; it is of the greatest significance to every country in Europe. 
It affects to a very marked extent the progress of civilization: as 
such, reforms have been frequently pressed on the attention of the 
Holy See by the leading European powers. But the influence of 
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Austria has outweighed that of the remaining body of the diplo- 
matic world together. At the death of Gregory and the restora- 
tion of Pius, a great effort was made to throw new life-blood into 
the Roman Government, and reduce in it the clerical element ; 
but Austria countervailed all. Down to the latest moment she has 
shown herself the deadly foe to every shadow of improvement, 
determined not only to oppress the Romans as a people, but to 
degrade their religion as a church. Austria has thrown her egis 
boldly over the whole system of corruption and imbecility in 
Italy, and rendered any amelioration impossible except in con- 
junction with her expulsion from the Peninsula. 

Whatever, therefore, may be our misgivings with respect to the 
policy which plunged Sardinia into the present contest, it cannot 
be denied, had there been no other alternative than a mere choice 
of masters, that the step which has been taken would have been 
in the right direction, and that the change to which it will lead 
must undoubtedly be, as far as the Italians are concerned, pro- 
ductive of advantage. It would undoubtedly have been the best 
thing for Italy to have governed herself. But if a people are to 
be governed by a stranger, it is much better it should be by a 
stranger who should treat them as a nation and not as a geogra» 
phical expression. It would certainly have been most advantageous 
to Italy that her territory should have been consolidated into 
one compact State ; but if she is still to remain divided, it is much 
better that the division should be confined to three States than 
that her energies should be mutilated and capriciously torn into 
seven. It would undoubtedly have been the wisest thing for 
Italy to have framed her own laws ; but if laws are to be accepted 
from foreign powers, it is much better that these laws should have 
sprung from sage jurisconsults of our own century than from the 
- ignorant ecclesiastical jurists of the Middle Ages. It would have 
been, doubtless, most advantageous to Italy to have developed 
her own resources for her exclusive profit ; but it is much better 
that these resources should be developed, even though a stranger 
share in the gain, than that they should lie dormant, fostering 
idleness in the people, and entailing empty exchequers on their 
governments. Nor even in the matter of religion is the change 
likely to be without benefit. If Italy is to continue a Roman 
Catholic country, it is much better it should continue so under a 
power that will render it tolerant of other creeds, than under a 
power which encrusts it with the most repulsive bigotry, and extin- 
guishes every germ of Protestant belief under the hoofs of the 
Inquisition. The fact is, Austrian despotism in Italy is feudal 
and retrogressive, while that of France, being blended with the 
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elements of progress, would rescue Italy from her medieval 
holdings, plant in her sage educational institutions, and enable 
her to advance with her sister States upon the path of modern 
civilization. 

The old French domination, no Englishman, at least, will 
deny, notwithstanding its monstrous abuses, was better than the 
system it displaced or that by which it was preceded. If the 
first Napoleon pillaged the Italians, he at least reminded them 
they were a nation. He took the old iron crown out of the 
cathedral of Monza, and even in placing it on his own head de- 
veloped the national sentiment, and recalled their traditional 
glories. If he wasted the blood of Italy in his ambitious wars, 
he drilled the idle loungers of their cities into even paces, and 
formed out of their ranks a national army. If he subjected the 
country to French rulers, he relieved it from the Inquisition, 
from the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts, and the whole 
system of superannuated legislation, which had its roots in feudal 
servitude. He also established uniform laws ; he introduced pub- 
licity into the political and legal administration, and gave the 
country the widest measure of religious liberty. But, in the 
present case, the abuses are likely to be diminished, and the 
advantages to be increased. The legions of Louis Napoleon 
cannot imitate the marauding armies of the Republic. If France 
enjoys the luxuries of the Italian palaces, she will at least con- 
descend to enjoy them on the Italian soil. The wealth of Italy 
will, at all events, be spent in Italy. The Apollo Belvedere is 
not likely to figure again in the Louvre: the Venus de Medici 
will not be transferred from the Pitti Palace to grace the grand 
staircase of the Tuileries. There can, of course, not be the re- 
motest reason for removing a single statue from the Boboli 
gardens, so long as Prince Napoleon honours the Tuscans by 
playing the part of Grand Duke. If the Emperor even invite 
the Italian army to take part in any wars he may think fit to 
wage out of the Peninsula, it is also very much beyond the bounds 
of our conception of the limits of the probable, that they could 
be brought to comply with his invitation. The country, like- 
wise, at the end of the present contest, is destined to assume a 
more compact form than under the first Napoleon. No part of 
it is to belong to France, at least, in appearance. In lieu of the 
old Ligurian and Cisalpine Republics in the north will be esta- 
blished a powerful Italian kingdom, under the rule of the House 
of Savoy. The three States which are projected out of the chaos 
of old Italy will sit in federation. The Papacy, confined to Rome 
and its environs, will cease to be a temporal power of any account. 
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Italy, doubtless, impelled by French rulers in the direction of 
French interests, will act upon European councils, but she will 
act as a nation. 

If the end of the present contest were alone to restore the 
nationality of the Italian people, no matter with what incongruous 
elements that nationality might at first be encrusted, we should 
regard it as a great advantage, and one likely to be attended with 
striking results. One of the most disastrous fates a people can 
suffer is to have their soil capriciously torn into fractions, and a 
great portion of their compatriots forced into union with socie- 
ties from which they are divided by mutual revulsion. While 
such arrangements exist, the energies of the human family must 
be necessarily crippled, and there can be no link or natural 
solidarity between the brotherhood of nations. The public has 
heard a great deal of late about the folly of placing any belief 
in the doctrine of nationalities. But, to our mind, if any law is 
written upon the face of the globe, it is this,—that where a large 
body of men are found occupying the same territory, sprung 
from the same stock, speaking the same language, and knit toge- 
ther by the same manners and customs, there Providence intended 
they should be governed by the same lands, and be mutually 
related as component members of the same community. Nor is 
this law without deep significance and meaning. Men so asso- 
ciated combine with greater facility than those casually connected. 
Their efforts increase in proportion to their union, and their 
contribution to the happiness of the rest of the human family is 
in a direct ratio to the strength they display in developing their 
resources. Besides, devotion to a common fatherland becomes 
the source of elevated feelings and virtues quite as strong as those 
which attach us to home. Override this arrangement—let king- 
doms be called into existence by diplomatists—let a mere scribble 
upon a protocol, grouping men like herds against their natural 
inclinations—countervail the strong barriers of nature,—~and you 
not only mutilate men’s energies, but trample upon the most 
sacred feelings of the human breast. There are exceptions to 
every principle, and, doubtless, there are exceptions to this prin- 
ciple among the rest. A small community, instead of remaining 
apart, would find its advantage in blending its destinies with 
another cognate to it in blood and language. But we have not 
known a single instance in which the principle of nationality, in 
a wide sense, has been violated without the greatest detriment to 
society. What has Europe gained from the Partition of Poland ? 
—The increase of Russian aggression, the conformation and 
extension of Austrian misrule, the extinction of the energies of 
a chivalrous people. What has been the profit accruing from 
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the obliteration of Italy ?—A series of bloody wars between 
France and the House of Hapsburg, which have periodically 
convulsed Europe, and the complete abandonment of the resources 
of the fairest soil which adorns the globe. What did Holland 
gain from the annexation of Belgium ?—Intestine feuds and 
dissensions, which retarded the mutual advance of both people, 
weakened their efforts, and at last led to a death-struggle, in which 
each strove to sweep the other off the face of the earth. What 
has England gained from endeavouring to govern Ireland with 
English laws and institutions ?—An insolvent people, a decayed 
limb in her healthy body, a withered skeleton among her blooming 
tribe of provincial children. But if the great law of nationality 
was ever intended to be realized, if nature ever marked out one 
people as component members of the same kingdom, it is, un- 
doubtedly, in the case of the present inhabitants of Italy. They 
form twenty-six millions of human beings, whom nature has pro- 
tected by magnificent barriers. ‘The Alps and the sea enclose 
them on every side, blend them into one compact body, and 
destine them for a distinct corporate existence. No internal 
obstacles exist to raise a wall of separation between the people 
of different provinces. All the divisions which at present exist 
are arbitrary, created by the brutality of the Middle Ages, 
or by the trembling hand of diplomacy, which, like Penelope 
with her web, never joins together anything which it does not 
immediately take to pieces. One race alone occupies the soil. 
The same language is spoken from north to south, and all the 
people are united by kindred sentiments and traditional glory. 
In conferring nationality upon Italy we vindicate a wise law of 
nature, infringed in its widest instance, and give a new guarantee 
for the peace of Europe, so often broken by quarrels for its 
fragmentary divisions. We bestow new life and hope upon a 
large section of the human family, we reclaim a noble country 
from ruin, disinter its neglected wealth, and replenish with the 
stock the treasury of international riches in Europe. 

There are, however, drawbacks to this consummation of affairs 
which certainly must prevent Englishmen from regarding it with 
unmixed pleasure. ‘The nation, we are sure, will rejoice at the 
overthrow of Austrian power in Italy ; but that overthrow cannot 
bring French domination in its train without teaching us a 
painful lesson as regards the past, and painful duties as respects 
the future. This country some half a century ago lavished the 
blood of its best subjects like water’ in the battle-field, and 
pawned the national wealth to the amount of 540 millions with a 
view to rid Europe of the Napoleonic dynasty, to reduce 
France to its old limits, and erect barriers against its future 
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aggrandizement. This portentous Napoleonic dynasty is en- 
trenched in the heart of France with greater prospect of con- 
tinuance than ever; that nation at the call of a Bonaparte over- 
flows its boundaries, and the very country we erected as a dyke 
against the torrent is in his grasp. After having made tre- 
mendous sacrifices, ending in temporary success, we sent a 
dotard to reap the fruits of our victories, who executed his mis- 
sion by consulting the wishes of despots, and sacrificing to their 
interests the natural bonds of nations. We abandoned Italy to 
Austria at the Congress of Vienna with as little consideration as 
if it had been Ceylon or the Isleof France. We forced Finland 
from Sweden to strengthen Russia, and enable her to form a 
marine which might cope with our own; and we divided the Nor- 
wegians from Denmark, whose rule they loved, in order to annex 
them to Sweden, whose rule they detested. In every instance of 
readjustment we set at nought the boundaries of nature, or the 
natural inclinations of men, and allowed each country to be 
divided by the pen of a secretary rambling at will over the map 
of Europe, guided by no objects. but the interests or caprice of 
the despots whom he served. In return for this condescension 
we got the Protectorate of the Ionian Isles, which the British 
Minister doubtless accepted with the most lively emotions of 
gratitude. Thus it has always been with England. Her blood 
has been shed upon a hundred battle-fields, her treasure has been 
lavished upon a thousand military projects, in order that the 
fruits of success might be sacrificed by the blundering incom- 
petence of her diplomatists. At the peace of Utrecht the 
triumphs of Marlborough were neutralized by the weakness of 
Harley. At the Peace of Paris the trophies of Wolf were surren- 
dered by the negligence of Bute; and at the Congress of Vienna 
the victories of Wellington were rendered fruitless by the imbe- 
cility of Castlereagh. Even since the last-mentioned peace our 
interference in the affairs of the Continent has been marked by 
the grossest inconsistency, by the absence of an enlarged policy, 
and by the sacrifice of great objects for petty results. We 
assisted Russia to destroy Turkey; we have beaten her back when 
she resumed the task. We sent an armament to Greece to extort 
compensation for a wretched Jew; at the same time we beheld 
Venice surrender her hardly contested liberties to Austrian 
legions, and, though calling loudly for our protection, we with- 
held our hand. When Charles Albert threw down his glaive to 
Austria, and the independent nationality of Italy hung in the 
balance, our diplomatists had no settled objects unless what 
turned up with the chapter of accidents, and, by their purposeless 
and hesitating councils, gave Austria time to retrieve her defeats 
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and establish her power in Italy upon a wider basis than ever. 
Throughout the whole of these transactions, down to the present 
hour, our constant cry has been Respect the sacred treaty of 
Vienna ; our constant fear lest any one of its provisions should be 
invaded,—that most precious of all treaties which obliterated 
nationalities, rendered British arms subservient to the triumphs of 
despots, and made our own victories accessory to our own degra- 
dation! Nothing must be listened to in the world of protocols 
which tended to repair that blunder at Vienna. ‘To violate the 
provisions of that blunder in the world of arms was a crime. 
Whence comes it that England, so formidable in the field, so 
powerful in the senate, so illustrious in science, and so eminent 
in literature, is so contemptible in diplomacy. Why are we, who 
are quite a match for a world in arms, so easily outwitted in the 
field of European policy? Itis because the nation exercises no 


- surveillance over the external relations of the Government ; 


because the Foreign Office is confined to a clique who do not 
conduct its affairs upon any enlarged principles, and who have no 
other anxiety than to push their own individual interests and 
provide for the exigencies of the hour. Had Canning been a 
patrician, he would have been sent to Vienna instead of Castle- 
reagh; and had he represented England at that Congress, the 
immoral treaty which emanated from it would never have received 
the signature of a British Minister ; nor would Count Aglie, on 
the part of Sardinia, have protested to no purpose in that 
Assembly against the extension of Austrian rule in Italy. Had 
we performed our duty when Waterloo made our counsels para- 
mount in Europe, or when Austria violated the treaty of Vienna 
by invading Naples and Modena, or when Charles Albert put him- 
self at the head of young Italy, the inhabitants of the Peninsula 
might now have exercised their national rights, not at the behest 
of a tyrant, but to the profit of themselves and humanity. But 
England on these occasions was represented in European councils 
by coroneted heads, and so long as she is represented by such 
heads there will, we fear, be little sympathy expressed in her 
name for the rights of suffering humanity. Why have we so 
much care for what concerns us at home, and leave the outlet 
open to the wildest extravagance and confusion abroad? If 
England would retrieve her past follies, if she would fling her 
full weight into European councils, if she would perform her 
duties to civilization and leave a reputation behind her not 
entirely indifferent to national liberty, she must weed the Foreign 
Office of its aristocratic exclusiveness ; she must allow the ranks 
of her diplomacy, like those of any other profession, a fair chance 
of absorbing some portion of the talent of the nation; and she 
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must base the principles which that diplomacy is to enforce, upon 
respect for the laws of nations and the rights of nationalities. 
Our duties in each of these respects are narrowly allied to our 
interests ; nor can we neglect them without crippling our re- 
sources, retarding our advancement, and forfeiting our influence 
as a great nation. 

The penalty in the present case for neglecting our international 
duties is very severe. Those funds which ought to have been 
spent upon social amelioration must be devoted to manning our 
navy, defending our coasts, and increasing our armaments. 
Those energies which ought to have been given to internal im- 
provement must be wasted on the destructive art of war. A 
nation whose right arm we might have evoked in our own behalf 
may soon be summoned to use her newly-restored nationality 
against those who would not help her in the hour of need. Two 
despots are prepared, with the aid of Italy, to give the law to 
the world, ‘The long-cherished designs of Russia on the Euro- 
pean dominions of the Porte, the predilections of France for 
Egypt, the present feverish condition of Turkey, and the impor- 
tant leverage which the possession of the seaboard of the Adriatic 
and the Mediterranean must confer on any power entertaining 
hostile designs against the Turkish territories, ought to make us 
fearful of the result. A successful blow struck at our interests 
in the East would be a sure harbinger of the downfall of England. 
An hostile army need not scramble up the cliffs of Dover, or come 
by express train from Folkstone, to ruin this country. The feat 
can be performed quite as well by shutting up Continental ports 
against our trade and establishing a supremacy destructive to our 
interests in the Mediterranean and the Dardanelles. The posi- 
tion, then, to which we have been reduced by the foolhardiness of 
our diplomatists is one of the most critical emergency. We have 
to deal with a ruler who unites the suppleness and duplicity of 
Mazarin with the boldness and decision of Richelieu, and who is 
never more liberal of his professions of sincerity than where he in- 
tends to deceive. We have to deal with a people who, when stimu- 
lated by victory, have never known what it was to moderate their 
ardour for conquest. Our position abroad, thanks to the pro- 
found wisdom of the Foreign Office, is one of strange isolation. 
We are hated by despots: our name excites no sympathy among 
free or oppressed populations. Where will England find a minister 
fit to lead her at this eventful crisis ? Will the present occupants 
of the ministerial benches be equal to it? Certainly the men for 
the task are not to be found in the ranks of the opposition. It 
is neither our interest to use mincing phrases to France; or for 
the rotten cause of Austria to hold any language but that of the 
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strongest abhorrence. What we require is a minister, who, with 
the commanding energy and undaunted resolution of a Chatham, 
will place the weight of England between the contending de- 
spotisms, arrest the progress of the victor, and support Italy in 
extorting not merely the name, but the substance, of freedom 
from her deliverers. In the absence of such a minister, new 
duties devolve on the public mind. The people, by the forcible 
expression of its opinion, must endeavour to fashion the leader 
of the Foreign Office into an organ of their high behests. The 
post must no longer be the appunage of a class, or tossed to 
any perfumed trifler who has no other claim to the position than 
that his father bore off high diplomatic honours before him. This 
sort of recklessness, at any time an insult to the majesty of 
England, would at this crisis be little short of treason. The 
British public must treat their Foreign Minister as the Athenians 
treated their Archons. Crown him with laurel, acclaim his praise 
to the skies if he succeed ; but, should they find him sleeping at 
his post, or wanting in that sagacity and information he ought to 
possess, let them consign him to perpetual disgrace. In the 
present dearth of high patriotic ability, the only hope for England 
at this juncture is in the overwhelming force of enlightened 
public opinion. If we resolve to tolerate no minister who is not 


' Argus-eyed, who is not prepared to forestall every movement 


hostile or dangerous to this country as soon as it is breathed in 
foreign councils, there is still some chance of securing our posi- 
tion, of retrieving the tarnished honours of British diplomacy, 
and of associating our name once more with the freedom of 
nations. 
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OUR EPILOGUE 


ON 


AFFAIRS. 


Onz of the most disgraceful days in the history of English Liberalism, 
was that on which the resolution of Mr. Milner Gibson opened the 
way to office for the Derby Ministry. At that juncture, be it remem- 
bered, Whigs and Tories were agreed about the expediency of passing 
a Conspiracy Bill. The decisive vote was not on that question, but on 
a much more doubtful matter—a matter which, as every man of sense 
knew, had been subjected to a particular interpretation, for a par- 
ticular purpose; By that vote, however, it was decided to accept 
a Tory minority, as a fitting agency to do the work of a Liberal 
majority. 

We condemned this proceeding at the time. We denounced the 
pretences set up in its defence. We unmasked the vain and pettish feel- 
ing which had led to it ; and we foretold the penal consequences which 
an act of political immorality so flagrant would be sure to take along 
with it. But the mischief was done. The great Whig-Radical party 
bowed to the great Tory party, and said: ‘ Gentlemen, be pleased to 
‘ walk into Downing-street, and be so good as to stand prepared, as the 
* price of your being lodged there, to do all sorts of things which you 
© have described all your life long as the things which none but knaves 
‘ or fools would ever think of doing.’ This overture was not too bad 
to be made ; and the bait was too tempting to be resisted. The emi- 
nence of the virtue on either side was about equal. And now the self- 
contradiction and self-degradation necessary as the conditions of place 
and power were meted out according to the exigency. At length 
came the dreaded question of reform. The poor Hebrew has parted 
with tooth after tooth, and has been wonderfully sustained during the 
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operation. But now he falters. He can bearno more. That most 
self-possessed of operators, Viscount Palmerston, expresses surprise— 
counsels fortitude—only a little more endurance, Shadrach, and what 
is more precious to you than your last grinder may be retained ! 

Do we commend Lord Palmerston in giving this counsel? We 
commend him not. We join rather with the indignant virtue which 
led our politicians, right and left, to condemn his language as they 
did. But, unfortunately, the men who were loudest in their censures 
of what Lord Palmerston had said, had been themselves the first to 
say the same thing to the same persons, and had been themselves 
acting most complacently on the advice so given for the last twelve- 
months and more. For what did Lord Palmerston say? He simply 
prayed the gentlemen on the Treasury bench to go on doing as they 
had been hitherto content to do, and as their employers had expected 
them to do. The sting of his lordship’s speech lay in this reflex action 
of it. It seized upon the principle on which the majority had chosen 
to act, and on which the minority had consented to act. It stripped 
that principle of all disguise, and held it up, in its native ugliness, in 
the face of the culprits on either hand. It laid bare the ethics of the 
ground on which the one party had deposed him, and on which the 
other party had come into his place. What more natural than that 
both parties should be exceedingly mad against him. The front of his 
offending was, that he put the sinners face to face with their sin! 

And now what has been the gain of this policy ? It has caused all 
but the loss of two sessions of Parliament. It has entailed the cost, 
the toil, and the vexation of a general election ; and by that event it 
has largely disturbed and injured trade. As the result, Lord Palmer- 
ston is again Prime Minister, and the Liberals resume the functions 
of Government. But they do so with diminished strength; and with 
a manifest consciousness that, to retain the helm, they must consent 
to exercise a forbearance, a moderation—in a word, a measure of common 
sense, in 1859, which they scorned to exercise in 1858. In truth, 
gentlemen, your wisdom in this thing does not seem to have been the 
wisdom of the wisest. 

We are told, indeed, that Lord Palmerston is about to become very 
agreeable, and that the new Liberal cabinet is founded on a broader 
basis than the old. We may be sure that what Lord Palmerston has 
been so long, he will be, with little difference, to the end; and if we 
do not say the same of the mixed party his lordship now has to lead, 
it is not because we are without fear on that point. 
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No doubt the present Ministry is much more representative, both 
of the House of Commons and of the nation, than its predecessor. A 
government taken from one party is no fit representation of a country 
made up of many parties. From the day when our copper-back first 
made its appearance, it has been one of our maxims, that all popular 
government must be based upon compromise. This principle—the 
principle of mutual concession, of give and take, of live and let live— 
is the principle, we have said, which must lie at the basis of all such 
organizations, if they are to be successful. Where this principle is not 
understood, there can be no freedom ; and where freedom is the greatest, 
it must have been understood the best. Principle is sacred, but so is 
the duty of securing instalments in its favour when nothing more can 
be obtained. It has cost us something to avow these maxims in days 
gone by, But we have lived to see this half-in-half policy, as it has 
been called, become quite fashionable. In Church matters, and in 
State matters, the practical is now made to take precedence of the ab- 
stract, extremes give place to moderation. We can only hope, that the 
wisdom which has been somewhat slow in coming, will be found to be 
so matured as to abide, in the face of the tests to which it will be sure 
to be exposed. It will be easy to call for very liberal measures, will it 
be easy to command the suffrages that may carry them? Rash men 
have often insisted that ministers should do what it would be suicidal, 
in their circumstances, to attempt. 
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The Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn. By Henry Kryestey, 
Esq. 3 vols. Macmillan.—It is in the main a disadvantage to be 
the son, or the brother, or to belong to the family, of a man who has 
given celebrity to the name he bears. The name will suggest com- 
parisons. If the work of the second aspirant should bear a strong 
resemblance to the work of the first, there is danger of his being 
accounted little more than a successful imitator, if he should be suc- 
cessful ; and if the achievements of the one should be greatly different 


. from those of the other, it is ever found that the laws of association 


comprehend both likeness and contrast. In either case, the second 
man has an awkward circumstance to deal with ; a circumstance which 
will perhaps make as much demand upon his courage as upon his 
ability. It was with some such thoughts as these that we took up 
the volumes of Mr. Henry Kingsley. We were disposed to sympathize 
with him on this ground, and even not a little delighted to find 
that there was no need of any great expenditure of sentimentality on 
this matter. Mr. Henry Kingsley, though certainly very like Mr. 
Charles Kingsley, is a man of native power enough to win for himself 
a just and independent reputation. These volumes show that he may 
be safely left to make his own way in the world. His narrative con- 
sists of features of English life and of early South Australian life, and 
the power of the writer to interest the thought and passion of the 
reader never flags. If there be a fault, it is that the incidents are too 
exciting, and the sympathy awakened is too often sad and painful. 
But there is nothing strained or spasmodic in the story. Its power 
comes from the freshness and force of realities—realities to which the 
writer must have stood sufficiently near to have been sensible to their 
influence as such. The only fault we are disposed to find is with the 
first chapter—the old expedient of finding a manuscript, which is there 
resorted to, had better have been dispensed with. 

Lhe Life and Times of Oarey, Marshman, and Ward. Embracing 
the History of the Serampore Mission. By Joun CuarK Mansu- 
MAN. 2 vols. Longman.—These volumes have not come to our 
hands in the regular way, and it is now too late to give our readers 
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that more extended notice of them to which they are entitled. Carey, 
the shoemaker, and Ward, the son of a carpenter, and Marshman, the 
son of a weaver, lived to accomplish objects, which seem more like the 
inventions of romance, than like the facts of real history. Simple- 
minded, unambitious, they were men of strong natural intelligence, of 
great earnestness, and deep religious principle. By doing from step to 
step what became in their view simply so much duty to be done, they 
succeeded, through much difficulty, and through more of evil report 
than of good report, in founding an extensive mission in India; in 
giving existence to a college for the education of native teachers; in 
originating an important printing establishment, from which the 
Scriptures were sent forth in many dialects, scarcely known to Euro- 
peans; and in raising and distributing vast sums for the social and 
religious benefit of the Hindoo and Mohammedan populations of Hin- 
dostan. Of Mr. Ward, one of this triad of worthies, we knew some- 
thing, and a more modest, estimable, loveable man we never knew. 
Mr. Marshman has thrown great interest into his narrative, by the 
ready and intelligent manner in which he has made his materials sub- 
servient to his purpose. For general readers, he has dwelt perhaps a 
little too much on some bygone controversies connected with the 
mission. But there are circumstances which make even this ex- 
cusable. 

Chiefs of Parties, Past and Present, with Original Anecdotes. By 
Dante OwEN Mappyn. Skeet.—Mr. Maddyn has knowledge enough, 
and intelligence and talent enough, to make his treatment of a subject 
of this nature instructive and interesting. His sketches are unequal— 
unequal in many ways, but the colouring is everywhere vivid, often 
tending to exaggeration and severity. In such writing, the tempta- 
tion is strong to say much in exposure of the real or imagined weak- 
nesses of great men. In so doing, the painter seems to become greater 
than his subject—a circumstance with which the painter must not be 
expected to be displeased. But Mr. Maddyn does not always see all 
that is in the subject before him. His sketch of Gladstone has a wordy 
smartness, but there the subject is beyond him. Gladstone may be 
skilled in dragging people into a labyrinth, but there cannot be a 
greater mistake than to suppose him skilled in getting people’ out of 
it, or in getting out of it himself. The secret of Mr. John Bright’s 
influence for a time over that gentleman was, that, while he was 
always in want of will himself, Mr. Bright had always enough and 
to spare. It was refreshing to meet with a man who was not always 
looking at things in a balance. 

The Life and Times of Daniel De Foe, with Remarks Digressive 
and Discursive. By Cuartes Cuapwick. J. R. Smith—‘ With 
Remarks Digressive and Discursive’ very well describes the character 
of this volume. Never, surely, was man more at ease in talking after 
his own humour than Mr. Chadwick. He has a great admiration of 
the subject of this professed ‘Life,’ but has such a propensity to 
engross all the talk to himself, that poor De Foe, though not one 
of the most silent of mortals, can hardly manage to get in a word 
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edgeways. Mr. Chadwick certainly does his work heartily, but we 
cannot say that he does it wisely. 

Songs by a Song Writer. By W. C. Bennett. Chapman and 
Hall.—A good song is one of the most natural things in the world. 
For this reason, it is one of the things which the heart that listens to 
it and enjoys it, imagines that it could itself have written. But it is 
not so. If it be true that to write poetry at all a man must be born 
a poet, it is eminently true that to write good songs a man must be 
born a songster. The combination necessary to success in this walk 
is of the rarest description. It comes so much from nature, as to 
leave very little to be done by art. Mr. Bennett has the qualities 
necessary to success in this department of literature in considerable 
apportionment, and seems to have made an earnest use of his power. 
His heart is healthy. Man and nature have their bright side for 
him. His sorrows and his joys all have a true manliness in them. 
His sadness never becomes a whine, his mirth never becomes frivolous. 
His sensibility, imagination, and right use of words, give to his verse 
the ring of a true song, though not perhaps of the very few songs in 
which we become sensible to the presence of ease and power of the 
highest order. 

History of the Knights of Malta, or the Order of the Hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem. By Major Wuitrwortn Porrer, R.E.- 2 
vols. Longman.—The history of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem 
links itself with the origin of the Crusades, and is blended with the 
progress and decline of those memorable enterprises. The feeling in 
which the Crusades originated was a deeply natural feeling ; but the 
errors of all sorts with which that feeling was associated, and to which 
it gave the semblance of truth, were enormous. In that case, too, as 
in so many more, the false became strong from its relation to the true. 
When the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem could no longer retain 
their footing in the Holy Land, they became known as the Knights of 
Rhodes, afterwards as the Knights of Malta. They were men who 
bound themselves by a vow to celibacy, obedience, and poverty, and 
combined military service with attendance on the sick in hospitals. 
Their humanity and heroism brought them admiration and wealth. 
But their fortunes were not always bright. Major Porter has given 
us their history from the best sources, and apparently with much 
impartiality. 

A New History of the Conquest of Mexico. By Roznert ANDER- 
son. Wilson.—'The title of this work as a ‘New’ History of the 
Conquest of Mexico, suggests that it is intended as an amendment in 
some way on preceding histories: and this is certainly the meaning of 
the author. He holds that neither Robertson nor Prescott are safe 
guides on this subject, that their accounts are full of exaggerations 
and falsehoods, and that the whole subject needs to be taken up anew. 
According to Mr. Anderson, the conquests of Cortes in South America 
were the conquests of rude Indian tribes, who had come into the 


place of more civilized peoples—peoples who had long passed away, ~ 


leaving nothing but the magnificent ruins of their bygone greatness. 
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During some ten centuries from the time of Noah, the Egyptian and 
Asiatic races had a pre-historic life, which prompted those nations to 
send forth powerful commercial and colonial offshoots, which were tu 
be found everywhere from the Indian Ocean to the coast of Cornwall, 
and from Palestine to Peru. Of that civilization all history was lost 
when the classic times of Greece and Rome began to dawn. Hence 
the phenomena of all sorts which seem to connect the new world of 
Columbus at so many points with the old. It is to be regretted, that 
over this ground, the author is often guided by imagination and conjec- 
ture, more than by fact. He has, however, visited the localities of the 
alleged Spanish conquests, and has done enough to show that much 
which is said to have happened could not have happened, and that 
much which has been received as history on this subject cannot have 
been history. Spanish versions of Spanish doings, it seems, are not 
only often inconsistent with each other, but often inconsistent with 
possibility. Mr. Anderson has not given us the more trustworthy 
history we need on this subject, but he certainly has made a contribu- 
tion towards it. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. By Cuartes Reape. Triibner— 
In a former publication Mr. Reade aimed to ‘ mend’ the erring members 
of society, by punishing those who did not attempt their amendment 
after the manner which he supposed most fitting for that purpose. 
The style of exaggeration in which his reforming spirit found vent 
zas passed under analysis, and compared with facts, very much to his 
annoyance and disadvantage. It was high time that something should 
be done to show that, lofty as might be the pretensions of gentlemen 
who can write successful novels, there is really ground to suspect that 
they are not the greatest statesmen in the world after all. In the 
present publication Mr. Reade is on more harmless and safer ground. 
It is a love story. Three gentlemen wish a certain Miss Fountain for 
a wife, and the design is to show how in such case a lady often comes 
to choose one in preference to the other two; and the result at last is 
made to flow from a balance of ecstasies and flutterings in her mind, 
which seems to leave her choice much more a work of instinct than of 
reason. We should be sorry to think that the case is often as Mr. 
Reade has described it. It is not a wholesome, nor do we think it is a 
true estimate of womanhood. Where we find woman wanting in the 
power of rational decision, we should not be willing to look on that want 
as a necessity, but should rather be disposed to hope that it is an infirmity 
which it may not be too late to mend. The author writes with his wonted 
ability, but ina style somewhat subdued, which is a great improvement. 
A Decade of Italian Women. By T. Chap- 
man and Hall.—The lives included in this volume are lives which 
belong to the interval from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century ; 
and the narratives, taken as a whole, may be said to present the history 
of society in Italy during that portion of time. The life of St. Catha- 
rine develops the ecclesiastical phase of Italian history; the other 
lives are in nearer relation to the secular affairs of their day. The 
conception of the book is good, and the execution is intelligent and 
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interesting, Italy can boast of gifted historians, both in ancient and 
modern times, but Mr. Trollope is right in supposing that English 
readers do not often bestow their attention on such works, and are 
more likely to be attracted to the subject by a varied, brief, and sketchy 
treatment of it, such as he has here attempted. The case ought not 
to be thus, but so it is. We think ourselves a wonderfully intellectual 
generation, but we have sometimes rather an odd way of showing it. 
The chief fault we have to find with this volume is the aping of 
Thomas Carlyle which is often so conspicuous in the style in which it 
is written. There are writers in whose case such imitation is quite 
natural. They have no decent clothes of their own, and rather than 
be without clothes, they put on what evidently does not belong to 
them. But Mr. Trollope is not subject to any such literary neces- 
sities. He might have written like an independent man, and have 
been respected in doing so; but he has written in the style of one 
content to accept livery from another, and his loss, with men of 
sense, will be in proportion to his folly. 

The Dean; or, the Popular Preacher. By BerxetEy Arkin. Saun- 
ders and Otley.—This is an attempt to bring out the good and bad in 
the religious, or, more properly, in the clerical world. But the writer 
lacks the knowledge, the penetration, and the power necessary to deal 
adequately with such a subject. The authoress—for we presume the 
work to be by a lady—has a great admiration of Mr. Kingsley, and 
seems to have become inspired from that source with a passion for 
setting everybody to rights. But ‘ muscular’ as her Christianity may 
be, the work she has undertaken is beyond her strength. There is 
much good where it is not in her way to detect it, and much evil 
where she is not likely to suspect its existence. Could she see further, 
she would attempt less, and, in attempting less, she would do more. 

The Portrait of a Christian Gentleman. A Memoir of Patrick 
Frazer Tytler. By his Friend, the Rev. Joun W. Bureon, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Murray.—We cannot say that we 
admire the title of this book. It seems to imply that the combina- 
tion of the Christian and the gentleman is a rare circumstance, and 
fitting, on that account, to be marked where it exists. We should 
hope that this is not the case, that, in fact, a large proportion of 
biographies might be so designated with quite as much justice as the 
present. It is, however, very pleasant to see this union of qualities 
wherever it occurs. In the present instance the justice of the descrip- 
tion will not be for a moment challenged—the less so from the fact that 
it is this combination, more than the preponderance of power of any 
special kind, that forms the attraction of the subject of this narrative. 
1t was the rare privilege of Mr. Tytler to be able to separate himself 
at a moderately early age to the literary labour which was at once the 
work of his choice and of his life. His History of Scotland is the 
fruit of a life thus regulated and consecrated. So much conjugal 
affection, and the calm satisfaction found in quiet literary labour, 
would have constituted a career of unusual happiness for this world 
had the union remained to the end unbroken. But that was not to 
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be. The severance between them was not long in coming, and Mr, 
Tytler, like many more, fled to books to allay his griefs, and found 
them the solace next to that to be derived from confidence in an 
all-wise and benevolent Providence. The narrative which Mr. Burgon 
has published is in this. view deeply interesting. 

A Tour in Dalmatia, Albania, and Montenegro, with an Historical 

Sketch of the Republic of Ragusa. By W. F. Wixarre.p, M.A., 
Oxon. Bentley—The English public know very little of Dalmatia, 
Albania, or Montenegro, and this circumstance, we may suppose, has 
led Mr. Wingfield to conclude that the little which is said about them 
in his volume may not be unacceptable. We should be prepared to 
admit this plea, if nothing more adequate on the subject were in ex- 
istence. But Sir Gardner Wilkinson has done thoroughly what 
a Wingfield must be aware he has done only partially and super- 
ficially. 
of the New World. By Kriynanan Cornwallis. 
2 vols. Newby.—The author of these volumes must be a great run- 
about. Judging from his books, he finds his way almost everywhere ; 
and he certainiy has a most free-spoken manner of telling you all 
about what he has seen, and of doing up, we suspect, a good deal 
which he has not seen, as though he had seen it. ‘ Panorama,’ in the 
title of his present publication, is a mistake. ‘The volumes give 
an account of things at a particular juncture in the Australian gold 
colonies, and of what men are, and are doiag, at Lima, but little 
more. 
Memoirs of the Life of James Wilson, Esq., of Woodville. By 
James Hamitton, D.D. Nishet.—James Wilson, brother of the 
Noctes Wilson, was a great lover of insects, and did much to per- 
petuate his knowledge and feeling on that subject through the pages 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and other channels. He was a 
cheerful, Christian gentleman, whose philosophical tastes disposed him 
to a life of pleasant and useful occupation. Dr. Hamilton appreciates 
his subject, and the volume, which will be sure to be read with in- 
terest in Scotland, is one which should find its way southward. 

Civilized America. By Tuomas Grattan. 2 vols.—Mr. 
Grattan’s volumes give us the result of a seven-years’ official residence 
in the United States, with the advantage of ten years since to think 
about what he saw there. The author’s delineations of character, 
and descriptions of affairs, are ably done. The result certainly 
does not tend to raise our ideas of American civilization. Mr. Grattan 
does not speak from slight knowledge, but he confirms most of the un- 
favourable impressions which have been commonly reported to us by 
those who may be supposed to have looked no great way below the 
surface. The grand evil, it is repeated, in the United States, is the 
tyranny of public opinion ; and the grand fault of public men is the 
all but utter want of courage in the presence of that opinion. Our 
readers should make themselves acquainted with these volumes. They 
are a word in season for those profound politicians who are disposed 
to look on ‘civilized America’ as having made the nearest approach 
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to a political millennium. Of the good to be found in Jonathan Mr. 
Grattan knows how to speak; but he tells us that he feels bound to 
tell the whole truth, and he seems to have done it. 

The Convalescent. By N. Parker Witu1s. Snow.—If there be 
a good deal in the United States which we ‘ Britishers’ can never be 
brought to like, here is a book from that quarter we ought to like, 
and that will be liked, we feel assured, by every one who reads it. It 
consists of light sketches concerning people and places on the other 
side the Atlantic, with which we advise our readers to make themselves 
acquainted. 

New Zealand and its Colonization. By W1t11aM Swarnson. Smith, 
Elder, and Co.—The author of this volume has been fifteen years 
Attorney-General of New Zealand. He should, therefore, understand 
his subject, and he does so. The volume contains a large mass of 
well-digested information concerning the native tribes, the colonists, 
and the country, together with a free expression of opinion on the 
part of a man of knowledge and sagacity touching the state and pro- 
spect of affairs in that region. 

Ethel Woodville; or, Woman’s Ministry. A Tale for the Times. 
2 vols. Hatchard.—A religious fiction, written to show that pious 
persons should only marry with the pious, and that Evangelical Pro- 
testantism is preferable to scepticism or Popery. These volumes are 
intended to teach many other useful lessons, but these are their pro- 
minent teachings. The work is well meant, creditably written, and 
people may read many books less likely to do them good. 

The Last of the Cavaliers. 3 vols. Bentley.—This is a work 
quite of another order from the preceding. Its aim is to present 
Graham of Claverhouse as a model of chivalry, grace, and tenderness! 
And some of our critics, it seems, are praising it! It becomes us to 
put off the old Covenanter bigotry. True; but do we always know 
where to stop P 

Letters from the Highlands; or, Two Months among the Salmon 
and the Deer. By James Conway. Lumley.—Mr. Conway, good 
reader, is here ready to assist you in becoming wise enough and patient 
enough to come within gunshot of the venison, and in becoming strong 
enough and skilful enough to make Master Salmon your own when 
you think you have caught him. 

History of the Kingdom of Naples, 1734-1825. By General Pretro 
Coxterra. Translated from the Italian by 8S. Horyzr, with a Sup- 
plementary Chapter from 1825 to 1856. Constable.-—The author of 
this ‘History’ entered the army of republican France, with a fair 
military and general education, in 1795, and died in 1831. During 
these six-and-thirty years he was tossed about by those great and 
ceaseless changes which affected life almost everywhere, especially mili- 
tary life on the Continent. In his youth, the author was a great 
admirer of Tacitus, and the effect may be traced in the rapid and 
ese vigour of his style. But the author was not merely a soldier. 

e was a great politician, fervid in his likes and dislikes ; and so strong 
a hue of the one-sided rests upon his narrative as to make it necessary 
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it should be read with caution. As a whole, however, the work is very 
pleasant and very instructive reading. The public persons and the 
great events of the first quarter of the present century live again in 
his descriptions, some of the great names of those times being affirmed 
to be not so great as -public opinion had made them. Even in a 
translation the care and force of the style are admirable. 

Domestic Annals of Scotland from the Reformation to the Revo- 
lution. By Ropert Cuampers. Edinburgh.—Mr. Chambers’ work 
has two grave faults—its sources are not adequately given; and its 
spirit, while a constant censure on narrowness and one-sidedness, is 
itself very narrow, very one-sided. In dealing with the theological 
bigots of the past, Mr. Chambers seems to forget that the philoso- 
phical bigots of the present may have a great deal to learn. In 
sincere religious conviction, there is a grandeur which Mr. Chambers 
does not comprehend—is never likely to comprehend. Asmgoth, con- 
ventional, philosophical indifferentism is not the highest condition of 
humanity after all. We might spare a little of the sleekness of the 
present, to get back a little of the living faith of the past. 

Hong-Kong to Manilla and the Lakes of Lusan, in the Philippine 
Isles, in the Year 1856. By Henny T. Extis, R.N. Smith, Elder, and 
Co.—Mr. Ellis does not attempt to play the philosopher; but he gives 
a natural and sprightly account of what he saw and heard. We 
scarcely need say, therefore, that the book is very readable, and in many 
respects it is instructive. The amusing and the useful go together in 
pretty fair proportions. 

Narrative of a Walking Tour in Brittany. By Joun M. JEPu- 
SON, accompanied by ‘ Notes of a Photographic Expedition,’ by LoVELL 


i | [os Reeve. Reeve.—Time was when the relation between Brittany and 


Great Britain was supposed to have been of a very intimate and in- 
fluential description. But few scholars now look to that quarter for 
the origin of the old British romances about Arthur and his compeers. 
Enough, however, of real relation subsists between the two countries 
to make the visit of an intelligent Englishman to Brittany not a little 
interesting. Mr. Jephson did right, also, in making his tour a 
‘walking tour.” It has afforded him opportunity of knowing the 
people and of inspecting as he could not otherwise their Druid monu- 
ments and living scenery. The story of the past, and the life of the 
present, have their interest; and such of our readers as shall join 
him in his ‘ walking’ will rarely feel weary in doing so. The photo- 
go illustrations add much distinctiveness and impressiveness to 

. Jephson’s letter-press. 

Studies in English Poetry. By Jostru Payne. Arthur Hall.— 
A judicious selection of pieces, neatly printed, and elegantly bound. 
The volume contains, also, short biographical sketches, with notes 
explanatory and critical. The present is the fourth edition. 

The Wild Hebrides. By Waurer Coorzer Dexpy. Longman.— 
If any of our readers, fond of Scandinavian memories, and of nature’s 
handiwork as treasured up in rock and fossil, or as standing forth in 
living landscape, should be inclined, for these reasons, to. visit the 
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Hebrides, here is Mr. Dendy, who knows all about the paths, 
treasures, people, and living things of those regions, prepared to be 
their most trustworthy and obedient guide. The legend that grew in 
past centuries, and the plant that is growing now, are alike familiar 
to him, and tend to make his small book a great treasure to those 
who are disposed to travel where he is himself so much at home. 

History of the Transmission of Ancient Books to Modern Times ; 
together with the Process of Historical Proof. By Isaac Taytor. 
Jackson and Walford.—Many of our readers will be aware that this is 
a reprint of two treatises which made their appearance some thirty 
years ago. It is proper to state, however, that this new edition is 
‘revised and enlarged.’ Some things in the former editions have been 
omitted, much more has been added, and both treatises are thus placed 
more abreast with modern thought and scholarship. Less is said 
directly on the subject of Christian ‘evidence in this edition, than in 
the earlier ; but the basis on which all historic proof must rest is laid 
out more clearly and amply. On the subject of Christian evidence 
Mr. Taylor has justly said :— 


‘The course of adverse thought at this time, in relation to the 
religion of Christ—the only religion concerning which any question 


can be raised—has this tendency, namely, to direct attention by all’ 


means, and as much as possible, from the past, and to engage all atten- 
tion, and to concentrate it upon the present moment, and upon its 


tangible and secular interests. This is now the aim of those writers - 


in the departments of philosophy—physical and abstract—who would 
subvert Christianity, and who labour to do so by drawing the thoughts 
of the educated classes away from it—away from its neighbourhood. 
If it be so, then it must be well for those who take the other side to 
do what they may for calling back the same classes, and for challenging 
them to acquaint themselves anew with history, and to assure them- 
selves of its incontestible certainty.’—Preface. 


The book is a record of facts and thoughts of great value, such as 
should receive a cordial welcome, not only from the divine, but from 
the general scholar. 

England and her Soldiers. By Harrtetr Martineau. Smith, 
Elder,and Co.—‘ Few persons,’ says Miss Martineau, ‘ read Blue Books.’ 
It is so; and the author of this volume is entitled to the commendation 
and gratitude of all true-hearted Englishmen for the manner in which 
she has here presented the case of the British soldier. Our Crimean 
experiences taught us some painful and humiliating lessons. Com- 
missioners have made their reports as to the causes of the tremendous 
loss of life in that region, and as to the best means of providing against 
the recurrence of such evils; and the War Office has admitted the 
truth and the wisdom of what has been thus laid before it. We are 
sorry to find, however, that even yet, Miss Martineau is obliged to say 
—‘A reform here and there has been granted and effected; but the 
‘ complete organization by which the life and health of the army are 
‘ to be preserved is not instituted; and we have no apparent security 
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‘ that it will be.’—Preface. We feel in danger of becoming so in- 
dignant at the jobbipg imbecilities of our Home department, as to find 
it difficult to use calmness of speech when we glance at the diagrams 
and figures of this volume, as showing how small has been the number 
of our countrymen who have perished from the weapons of their 
enemies, compared with the multitudes which have drooped and 
passed away from causes which our miserable functionaries might have 
mitigated, or altogether have precluded; Few even of our members 
of Parliament read Blue Books on this subject—let them at least read 
Miss Martineau ; and let every man read her pages who has the chance 
of calling the attention of public men to this vital topic. 

Out of the Depths. Macmillan.—This is the story of woman as she 

ceases to be virtuous, and sinks from grade to grade in vice. Her 
companionships, experiences, deepening wretchedness, are here. The 
tale is evidently from a woman’s telling. Such a volume is not likely 
to reach the hands of those who are thus fallen. But it is well that 
those who think lightly of originating or perpetuating evil in this 
form should have the chance of seeing what they do; and that the 
benevolent should not want motive to do what may be done, whether 
in the way of prevention or cure. The sinner, in this instance, learns 
to hearken to the voice which says—go and sin no more—but not until 
the gay mask which sexual vice wears, has fallen away, and shade after 
shade of the dark realities beneath are revealed. 
Ragged Homes; and how to Mend them. By Mrs. Barty. 
Nisbet.—This book is a record of experiences in attempts to raise the 
lowest class of the poor to some sense of religion, and to some share of 
comfort in their wretched homes. To do good is to get good. Let 
our readers acquaint themselves with this volume, and it will suggest 
to them that they scarcely need go very far from home to find the 
sense of happiness in the sense of being useful. 


(1.) Geschichte Fankreichs von 1814 bis 1852. Von Aveust 
Lupwie v. Rocnav. (‘History of France from 1814 to 1852.’ 
In Two Parts.) Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1858. 

(2.) Geschichte Italiens von Griindung der regierenden Dynastien bis 
zur Gegenwart. Von Dr. Hermann Revouwiy. In zwei Theilen. 
Erster Theil. (‘History of Italy from the Foundation of the 
Reigning Dynasties to the Present Time.’ In Two Parts. Part I.) 
Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams and Norgate. 1859. 
THESE publications form the first instalment of a series of histories 
undertaken by an enterprising Leipzig house. The series is to embrace, 
in addition to France and Italy, Prussia, Austria (the sooner forth- 
coming: the better), the other German States, England, Russia, 
Belgium, Holland, the Scandinavian Kingdoms, Switzerland, Spain . 
and Portugal, Turkey, Greece, the United States and the rest of 
North America, and lastly, South America. Each part costs but a 
thaler (3s.), and most of the histories will be confined to a single part 
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each. The specimens before us are very satisfactory. We have been 
glad to refresh our memory by their aid. Herr von Rochau was him- 
self an eye-witness of much that he relates; and especially of the 
February Revolution, and the strange and rapid shifting of the slides 
that followed. This gives vividness to his descriptions; which, how- 
ever, have none of the magic-lantern style about them, no French- 
polish or French exaggeration, but are marked by dignified, sober, 
earnestly truthful—in a word, German—fidelity to matter of fact, 
without German exuberance of reflection and theorizing. When the 
author does generalize, it is always admirably to the purpose. Dr. 
Reuchlin’s Jtaly is a not less severely truthful narrative. The author 
writes as one who knows that cruelly-abused country well; and though 
a German, evidently feels but little sympathy with the brutal Austrian 
tyranny. Not without trembling, he hopes for that beautiful land’s 
eventual emancipation from the yoke of the stranger; and thinks that 
events since the Napoleonic conquests, at the close of the last and the 
beginning of the present century, have been steadily pointing in that 
direction. We shall anxiously look for the sequel to this manly, 
vigorously-written, and conscientious history. 


(1.) Essaide Mythologie Comparée. Traduit de l’Anglais de M. 
Max Miizr. (‘Essay on Comparative Mythology.’ Translated 
from the English of Prof. Max Miiller, of Oxford.) Paris: Durant. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1859. 

(2.) Germanische Mythen. Forschungen von Dr. W. Manyuarpt, 
Privat-Docent an der Konigl. Universitit zu Berlin, Mitgleid 
der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Deutsche Sprache u. s. w. (‘ German 
Myths.’ Researches by Dr. W. Mannhardt, Privatim-Docens in 
the University of Berlin, Member of the Berlin Society for the 
Study of the German Language, &., &c.) Berlin: Schneider. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1858. 

(3.) Histoire de la Littérature Indienne. Cours Professé 41’ Université 
de Berlin. Par AtBert WeBeER. Traduit de l’Allemand, par 
ALFRED Sapovs, Docteur es lettres, Professor au Lycée de Versailles, 
Membre de la Société Asiatique. (Weber’s ‘ History of Indian 
Literature,’ translated from the German into French by A. Sadous.) 
Paris: Durand. London: Williams and Norgate. 1859. 

(4.) Les Origines Indo-Européennes ou les Aryans Primitifs. 
Essai de Paléontologie Linguistique. Par ApotpHe Prorer. 
Premiére Partie. (‘The Origins of the Indo-European Nations ; 
or, the Primitive Aryans.’ An Essay in Linguistic Paleontology. 
By A. Pictet. First Part.) Paris: Cherbuliez. London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 1859. 

(5.) Essays on the Religion and Philosophy of the Hindus. By 
the late H. T. Conesrooxr, Esq. A newvedition. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1858. 

Tue study of Sanscrit literature in Europe does not date farther back 

than the beginning of the present century, yet it is not too much to 
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say that infinitely more is now known of it on the banks of the Spree, 
the Seine, and the Isis than on those of the Ganges. For the flood of 
light poured by these Indian researches, and by the Zend, upon the 
structure of the younger branches of the same great linguistic family 
we are indebted mainly to our own Sir W. Jones and the Schlegels. 
Not reckoning the classical and other members of the group, now de- 
funct, tongues more or less closely allied to the stock are at this 
moment spoken by considerably more than half the population of the 
globe. Hence the interest and importance attaching to this novel 
and rapidly-extending department of scholarship cannot easily be 
over-rated. The works we have here bracketed together all afford 
cheering evidence that this healthy movement is still in full swing, 
whilst the names on the title-pages, but still more the contents them- 
selves, prove that it is in the right hands. 
With Mr. Colebrooke’s ‘ Essays’ English readers are already ac- 
—: as they were collected from the Asiatic Researches and the 
ansactions of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1837. The book, how- 
ever, was getting scarce, and the present publishers have served both 
the well-earned reputation of our very learned countryman (too soon, 
alas! taken from amongst us) and the interests of Indian literature by 
this seasonable reprint. The subjects embraced are the Vedas; the 
Duties of the Hindu Widow, including the Doctrine of Suttee; the 
Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, and especially of the Brahmins ; 
and the Hindu Philosophy, with its Sects, the Sankhya, the Nydya- 
Vaiséshica, the Mimansa, the Vedanta, and the Jains. The tenets 
and the origin of certain Mohammedan sects are also briefly discussed. 
Of Professor Weber, the distinguished occupant of the Sanscrit chair 
at Berlin, M. Ernest Renau, whose name is amongst the first French 
Orientalists of the day, says he does not know a more profound and 
fruitful investigator of Sanscrit in Europe. We mention this trans- 
lation of his university Cowrse of Lectures on the History of Indian 
Literature, by Dr. Sadous, because it may not improbably be more 
accessible to some of our friends in French than in the original 
German. So far as we recollect it has not appeared in English, 
although we hope it will not be very long in finding a translator. 
The introduction, indeed, which is not taken from the Lectures, but is 
a translation of Weber’s Indische Skizzen, has been already presented 
to the English public by Miss Metcalfe, and may be had of Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate, under the title of Modern Investigations on 
Ancient India. It costs, we believe, a shilling, and is well worth the 
money. 
Professor Max Miiller’s Comparative Mythology our readers will 
recognise at once as the gem of the last issue of the Oxford Essays. 
We notice the French translation here, because in this country it has 
not been published separately, as it ought to have been, and we are 
sure there are not a few who would be glad to possess it, even in 
French, without being compelled to buy the whole volume. Dr. 
Mannhardt’s substantial volume of between 700 and 800 pages, applies 
in detail to the ‘German Myths,’ the doctrines unfolded in the Tay- 
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lorean Professor’s ‘Essay,’ which, although they struck people here as 


so great a novelty, have long been universally accepted by Continental - 


scholars. East and West must shake hands as they do in these works, 
if either is to understand the other. 

M. Pictet’s Indo-European Origins must be simply announced, and 
then left until we can return to it at sufficient length to do it some- 
thing like the justice which so remarkable a production merits. It is 
the very romance of comparative philology, and yet every page is 
written in the spirit of the most rigorous and exact science. 


ART. 


Ar this the especial season of annual exhibitions we shall again 
direct the reader’s attention to the principal of these, but chiefly to 
the far most important of them all—that at the Royal Academy. 

Passing over the French exhibitions—since, although containing 
several pictures pleasing enough, it is as a whole inferior to the former 
ones—we enter that of the Old Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 
Here we have David Cox, the Nestor of our water-colour painters—we 
regret to learn that since the opening of this exhibition he has passed 
from among us—with his magnificent waterfalls, and his noble land- 
scapes; and Hunt, next in age to him, but still vigorous, though in 
a widely different line, with his exquisite fruit-pieces—the pine, the 
grapes—so wonderful in their finish. And here, too, is Mr. Gilbert, 
with a very clever scene from Zuming the Shrew, full of graceful 
Italian life. His other paintings, different in style, as in subjects, are, 
however, inferior. Mr. Burton’s German scenes have much: merit, 
especially the ‘ Widow of Wohlm,’ kneeling in the church, with the 
little girl, unconscious of her mother’s sorrow, kneeling beside her, 
is excellent in its homely, but truthful, simplicity. Among the land- 
scapes, Mr. Newton’s, and Mr. Harding’s, and Mr. Jackson’s ‘ Bam- 
borough,’ may be noticed, as well as some good architectural drawings, 
and conspicuous among these, Mr. E. A. Goodall’s ‘ Interior of the 
Middle Church of St. Francis Assissi.’ 

The New Society of Painters in Water-Colours is stronger in 
figure-paintings than the elder Society. Messrs. Corbould, Haghe, and 
H. Warren, beside some less-known artists, have all contributed this 
year. We can say, however, but little in praise of Mr. Corbould’s 
‘Dream of Fair Women ;’ for a highly practical subject will always 
baffle the skill of even the most gifted painter. He is rigidly fixed 
to one point of view, to one moment of time; while the poet, as the 
greatest among them has said,— 


‘Can glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven.’ 


Thus, while Tennyson, in his wild dream, calls up before us Helen 
and Jephtha’s daughter, Fair Rosamond and Cleopatra—and they pass 
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by in dim array, or are brought before our imagination in one shadowy 
group—there is no sense of incongruity. But when the painter places 
before us substantial forms in their appropriate costume, the poet’s 
dream becomes a mere kind of fancy-ball scene, where one lady, in 
right of her delicate complexion, chooses to personate Fair Rosamond; 
another, of darker hue, Egypt’s Queen; and a third, Helen. We 
regret that Mr. Corbould has bestowed so much ability on a subject 
incapable of being adequately represented by the pencil. We cannot 
afford the same excuse for Mr. H. Warren’s ‘ Peri,’ for a subject like 
this might easily have been treated better; buta rosy lady, in splendid 
attire, poised upon very artificial-looking wings, before a golden gate 
adorned with nondescript flowers, is a very commonplace illustration 
indeed of so pleasing and graceful a poem. Mr. Haghe’s ‘ Riot at 
Louvain’ has merit, but the merit may be equally shared between 
the architecture and the actors; his ‘Cromwell’ is, as might be 
expected, a thorough failure. In landscapes there is much to praise. 
Foremost are Mr. E. G. Warren’s—his beautiful ‘Wood Scene,’ with 
its rich foreground leafage, and his ‘ Avenue,’ with its strewings of 
dead leaves—perhaps rather too elaborated, but still truthful. Mr. 
Cook’s West-country views are very delightful; Mr. Telbin and Mr. 
Rowbottom deserve a word of praise; nor should we pass over our 
two lady flower-painters, Mrs. Harrison and Mrs. Margetts. 

The Royal Academy Exhibition is a very good one this year, although 
we miss some painters whom we are accustomed to welcome. Maclise 
sends but one picture, a pretty domestic scene, the ‘ Poet watching his 
Wife as she is gathering Flowers ;’ Frith, only a ‘ Portrait cf Dickens.’ 
Leslie (who has also departed from among us since the opening of the 
Exhibition) has two, proving to the last how admirable a painter he 
was of high life, whether present or past; but how utterly at fault he 
ever was when deep pathos or spirited expression were required. 
Delightfully graceful is the Lady Percy in the one picture, and there 
is a queenly dignity about Queen Caroline in the other; she ought, 
however, to have been represented as far more embonpoint ; but Hotspur 
is merely a merry-looking young man masquerading in a very out-of- 
the-way costume, while Jeannie Deans in the other, the true heroine 
of the picture, is a mere homely creature with a plaid over her head, 
who might be selling matches, instead of agonizingly interceding for 
an only sister’s life. There is much beauty of feature in Cope’s ‘ Cor- 
delia,’ and dignity of attitude, but surely it is a reproduction of his 
‘Lady in the Enchanted Chair of Comus.’ ° 

There are many admirable domestic scenes. Mr. Le Jeune, who seems 
for the present to have relinquished scriptural subjects, gives us two 
pleasant ones, very gracefully painted, ‘ The Little Loiterer’ (60), and 
‘Field Flowers.’ Of a higher character and deeper interest is Ford’s 
pathetic domestic scene, ‘Sunday in the Backwoods’ (310), with the 
dying, homesick girl, propped up with pillows, while the father is read- 
ing the Bible, and the household are gathered reverently around. The 
weary and sick expression of the girl’s face is well rendered, but her 
abundant, and almost curling hair, is a strange oversight—the hair 
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lying straight and damp across the brow is characteristic of consump+ 
tion. And here (400) we have Mr. O’Neill, with his admirable com- 
panion picture, ‘Home again,‘ 1858.’ A delightful picture was Mr, 
O’Neill’s ‘ Eastward Ho; and fully equal to it is this. Here is the 
poor, sorrowful woman welcoming her husband back again; and the 
sergeant, whom we last saw wringing his wife’s hand as though he 
could not quit it, has returned, wounded indeed, but evidently a hero, 
even in the eyes of the boatmen, who are so respectfully leading him 
down the ladder; and there is his wife close behind with the crutches, 
but with joy radiant in her fine earnest features, while ‘ baby,’ in 
sister’s arms, is laughing and crowing at its pretty plaything. And 
here is the old Chelsea pensioner, eagerly looking out for his ‘boy ; 
and here is the boy, just catching the eye of his proud father, and holding 
out at arm’s length the orders he has won. We almost regret the 
mourning letter, given into the hands of the officer in the background, 
as a drawback on the spirit of happiness that pervades the picture, 
still, such is human life; and light undimmed by shadow we find 
neither in the natural nor the moral world. Mr. Solomon’s companion 
picture, ‘ Not Guilty’ (557), though deserving praise, is to us not near 
so pleasing. We fear that the hero of the tale has been acquitted 
rather through ‘ the glorious uncertainty of the law,’ than by his own 
proved innocence. We could sympathize with the agonized suspense 
of the family while ‘ Waiting for the Verdict,’ but we scarcely sym- 
pathize with them now. We are glad to find Mr. Hook still keeping 


to homely English life, especially that most spirited phase, the fisher- 


life. Very pleasant is his ‘ Cornish Gift’ (439), the mischievous humour 
of the boy and the girl drawing back from the formidable live lobster ; 
and then the very luxury of idleness, so well expressed in the boy with 
his feet hanging over the gunwale of the boat in (493); but, above 
all, his ‘ Luff, Boy’ (869), the old fisherman, and the child, and the 
boat half-filled with newly caught fish, and that noble stripling— 
type, as Mr. Ruskin truly remarks, of the bold, brave spirits, and 
strong arms, to whom England, when threatened with invasion, has. 
always looked, and never looked in vain. 

It is rather difficult to determine in what class to place Millais’s two. 
pictures. ‘Spring’ (298), with its group of school-girls, busied with 
their syllabub and cream, is certainly a domestic scene ; but yet there 
is something strangely unnatural about it, and the formal arrangement 
of the figures, their quaint dresses, and the ugliness of some—really 
meriting Mr. Ruskin’s term ‘ preternatural grimness’—make us wonder 
if the painter intended us to take it as an illustration of real school- 
girl holiday-making, or of some dreamy fancy of his own. Some por- 
tions of this strange picture are, however, most beautifully painted— 
not the glaring apple-blossoms, nor the young lady in buff, but the 
heads of some of the girls, especially the little one with the soft brown 
hair falling over her eyes. The other picture, ‘The Vale of Rest’ (15), 
has much power. There is great solemnity in twilight; and never, 
perhaps, has Mr. Millais given us a better twilight than here, where 


the pale dying light harmonizes so well with the bell-tower and dark 
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poplars, and lone churchyard, where the heads of the two figures gleam 
with spectral whiteness. It is a solemn picture; and the face of the 
nun, who, seated at the brink of the opened grave, looking upward with 
such earnest thought—although far enough from beautiful—is finely 
expressive. Of foreign scenes we have many. F. Goodall’s ‘ Felice 
Ballarin reciting Zasso’ (329) is interesting from the variety of coun- 
tenances. We have been so accustomed to elegant contadine, and 
picturesque pifferari, that we have come to fancy Italian beauty and 
grace a heritage of the very lowest of the people; but here we find 
the coarse and ruffianly types of feature quite as frequent as the more 
refined, and the ragged group assembled to listen to Zasso are scarcely 
a whit better looking than a score of ‘ roughs’ which might be collected 
any day in the streets of London. Mr. J. B. Hay’s picture, ‘ England 
and Italy’ (173), is a suggestive contrast of the open-featured, noble 
English boy, with the stubborn Italian boy. There is scarcely spirit 
enough, however, in the former. Mr. Phillip’s ‘Spanish Scene’ (63) 
attracts much attention, partly on account of the pair of Spanish 
beauties, and partly, we suspect, on account of the elaborately painted 
shawl, which attracts almost as many admirers. Far superior is Mr. 
Calderon’s scene in Brittany, the ‘ Peasants finding their Stolen Child’ 
(634). Mr. Leighton has sent two or three regal-looking Italian 
women, which have been loudly praised. Fine creatures they certainly 
are; but let the visitor turn from these to the only picture sent by that 
promising young artist, G. F. Watts, ‘Isabella’ (488)—whether a real 
portrait, or whether a fancy piece, we know not ; looking on those exqui- 
site features, so noble, so pure, so expressive of all that is good and 
holy, he must at once feel that such beauty is worth a score of the 
*Pavenias’ and ‘La Nannas,’ who, with all their royal beauty and 
dark witchery of eye, are but ‘ of the earth, earthy.’ 

Of scriptural subjects there are very few. Mr. Herbert gives us a 
fine study of ‘Mary Magdalene’ (165) passing along in the hushed 
morning twilight with the spices. She is a study of one of the com- 

y of holy women going to the sepulchre, which is to be the sub- 
ject of a large picture; and if the other figures be conceived and 
executed in the spirit of this, we have no longer to lament that the school 
of earnest, simple, and therefore effective, religious painters has wholly 

assed away. There are not many historical subjects this year. Mrs. 
ard’s ‘Incident in the Childhood of Frederic the Great’ (30) is 
pleasing and well drawn; and most painfully forcible is her husband’s 
* Marie Antoinette listening to the Act of Accusation’ (125). The 
brutal countenance and insolent attitude of Fouquier Tinville contrast 
powerfully with the dignified bearing of the poor, pale captive, her 
beautiful hair already blanched with grief, and in whose features we 
seek in vain for the remains of that beauty which shed such grace 
over La Petite Trianon and so irradiated Versailles. Perhaps among 
historical subjects we may place ‘ Milton visiting Galileo; and Mr. 
Horsley’s ‘ Milton dictating Samson Agonistes’ (222). Neither of 
these pictures, however, has merit enough to awaken much interest. 
Milton dictating is a rather feeble-looking old man, seated at an 
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organ, while a very shrewish-looking woman is standing by, paper in 
hand; Elwood sits behind, apparently not knowing what to do. Crip- 
plegate Church, too, is, rather strangely, looking in at the window, 
although it really stood some distance away from the last dwelling- 
place of the poet. 

But here is an historical painting well worthy the name, Mr. Egg’s 

‘Night before Naseby’ (40). There is no grouping, no attempt at 
theatrical effect : a midnight sky, illumined by a full moon, an out- 
stretched field, dotted with tents, anda few dim figures in the distance, 
while the foreground shows an open tent, lighted by a lamp, and there, 
before the Bible, supported by his sword, Cromwell is kneeling alone, 
and in wrestling prayer. The face is in deep shadow—perhaps the 
painter felt that he could not adequately deal with the mingled and 
crowded emotions that marked that face—but the hands are clutched 
in agonized supplication. ‘I will not let Thee go,’ seems the utter- 
ance of the lone wrestler, and in that midnight silence a Divine voice, 
not heard, but felt, speaks to his very heart, ‘Go in this thy might, 
and thou shalt prevail.” We have had paintings enough of warriors 
waving the flag, or, baton in hand, leading their troops to victory ; 
and paintings, too, of valiant men in solemn council on the battle-eve, 
with finger on plan, and anxious brow; but here are no plans, no 
deliberating officers, only one lone man kneeling before the open Bible, 
a warrior seeking counsel, not of man, but of God. No wonder the 
royal standard, with its proud blazonry, swept the very dust on the 
morrow; no wonder that the heart-stirring cry, ‘God with us,’ as it 
thundered along the Puritan ranks, brought its answer of glorious 
victory. Mr. Egg deserves the thanks of every true-hearted English- 
man for this noble picture. On the eve, perhaps, of stern conflict, it is 
well that we should be thus reminded of where our forefathers alone 
looked for aid, and where they never looked in vain. 

There are many other pictures well deserving notice ; Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s, Mr. Stanfield’s, and many besides, which we are compelled 
to pass over. The sculpture, however, demands a word, were it only 
in praise of the exquisite group by Mr. Munro, that delightful sculptor 
of childhood, ‘ Measurement by Foxglove’ (1251), and of the fine 


recumbent statue of ‘ Catherine Parr’ (1259), executed by Mr. Philips 
for Sudeley Chapel. 


SCIENCE. 


The Oxford Museum. By Henry H. Acuann, M.D., and Joun 

Ruskin, M.A. Smith, Elder, and Co.—Sixty thousand pounds have 

been spent in Oxford.40 make its museum something like an adequate 

offering at the shrine of science and a tribute to art. This, it must 

be admitted, is an unmistakeable sign of the times. The building 
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itself is, in many respects, an ingenious conception, suggestive in many 
ways of the purposes to which it is to be devoted. Even Oxford is 
now learning fast to add things to words, realities to abstractions, to re- 
member that there is a universe of matter as well as a universe of 
mind, and that even Aristotle did sometimes discourse on physics as 
well as on metaphysics. Well may Dr. Acland wonder as he makes 
the record, that ‘it has taken some centuries from the epoch of 
‘Roger Bacon, followed here by Boyle, Harvey, Linacre, and 
‘Sydenham, besides nearly two hundred years of unbroken publi- 
‘cation of the Royal Society’s Transactions, to persuade this great 
‘English university to engraft, as a substantive part of the education 
‘of her youth, any knowledge of the great material design of which the 
‘Supreme Master Worker has made us a constituent part.’ The 


‘museum will include Schools for Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 


‘Anatomy, &c., with all the requisites for teaching in those depart- 
ments. In the small volume above named Dr. Acland, Mr. Ruskin, 
and Professor Phillips, describe what has been done, and set forth 
ahat is still needing to bedone. The great curiosity to the intelligent 
stranger visiting Oxford, for at least a generation to come, will be its 
museum. Medieval Oxford is simply medieval no longer. 
Sketch-book of Popular Geology. Being a series of Lectures 
delivered before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh. By 
Hveu Mitirr. With an Introductory Preface, giving a reswmé of 
the Progress of Geological Science within the last Two Years. By 
Mrs. Mitter. Constable—It has been said that Hugh Miller had 
many contemporaries who greatly exceeded him in the extent of 
geological knowledge; and that he owes his fame to the manner in 
which he assigned the materials of observation to their right places, 
and, above all, to the imaginative—the poetic power with which he 
could cause his acquisitions to be present to other minds as they were 
to his own. No doubt there is much truth in this, but it is not the 
whole truth. He could not only describe as few geologists could 
describe, but he could see as few geologists could see: and it is the 
vividness of his perceptions, imagination, and sensibilities, as awakened 
by the relations and beauties of his science, that we trace in his style. 
These lectures were to have had their place in a work on the ‘ Geology 
of Scotland,’ which was to have been the author’s great work ; and 
they are characterized by all the excellences to have been expected in 
productions so designed. If the author had written nothing else, 


’ these lectures would have sufficed to have given him a place apart 


among the men who have acquired fame as students of geology. 

Opportunities for Industry and Safe Investments of Capital ; or, a 
Thousand Chances to make Money. By E. T. Freeptry. Low and 
Co.—Mr. Freedley deals with an attractive subject; but his work is 
a production of more promise than performance. To our judgment it 
is a great deal too showy to be safe. The author knows too much, is 
too gifted, too sure about things, to be entitled to any sober man’s 
confidence. 

A Manual of Geographical Science. Part II. Descriptive Geography, 
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containing, 1, Ancient Geography. By the Rev. W. L. Bevan, M.A.; 
2, Maritime Discovery and Modern Geography. By the Rev. C. G. 
Nicouay, F.R.G.S. John W. Parker and Son.—This is a volume of 
more than six hundred closely-printed pages. In a former volume, of 
similar substance, the mathematical and physical departments of this 
science were amply set forth. The ‘Ancient Geography,’ in the 
present volume, is adapted to render good service to the scholar; and 
there is no class of readers to whom the sections on ‘ Maritime Dis- 
covery,’ and ‘ Descriptive Geography’ should not be interesting, and 
few to whom they will not be instructive. The volume is the pro- 
duction of men eminently competent to their work, and they have done 
it patiently and thoroughly. 

A Digest of the Vital Statistics of the European and Native Armies 
in India. By Josern Ewart, M.D.—The subject of this treatise 
has become more than ever important as a branch of study. Dr. 
Ewart’s digest has been derived from large and varied sources, and 
appears to have been made with great care. The work is interspersed 
with suggestions for the eradication and mitigation of the preventible 
and avoidable causes of sickness and mortality among the soldiers of 
India, both Native and European. 

Cavern Researches; or, Discoveries of Organic Remains, and of 
British and Roman Reliques in the Caves of Kent’s Hole, Anste’s 
Cove, Chudleigh, and Bury Head. By the late Rev. G. Mac Every. 
Edited by E. Vivian. Simpkin and Co.—The cave called Kent’s 
Hole is situated at about a mile from Torquay, and has been found 
rich in remains which carry the imagination back to the prehistoric 
times of this island. The stalactite and stalagmite formations slowly 
obtruded there, had constituted the recess, to a great extent, a natural 
sepulchre, and one in which the causes which produce decay were not 
to have place. The bear, the hyena, and the wolf, whose remains have 
been found there, must have made it their home before it was trodden 
by the foot of man; and there are remains which show the successive 
stages of rudeness, or civilization, which characterized the men who, 
one generation after another, having dislodged the quadrupeds, made 
it their own rude place of shelter and concealment. It was the work 
of the late Rev. G. Mac Enery to break through the flint-like sub- 
stances which had so long locked these remains of man, and beast, 
and plant from human sight. This volume gives an account of what 
was obtained, and shows how it was obtained. Anste’s Cove and 
Bury Head are places of a similar interest. We can do no more in 
this place than apprise the geologist and the antiquary of the nature 
and claiis of the publication. Mr. Mac Enery’s valuable collections 
have been sold, and widely dispersed; but this volume will suffice to 
preserve a useful register of them, in addition to giving a deeply in- 
teresting account of the process by which they were obtained. 

Social Innovators and their Schemes. By Wii11aM SarGant, 
Author of The Source of Social Opulence, &. Smith, Elder, and Co, 
—Mr. Sargant has done good service in the publication of this volume, 
It is true it consists of records of social experiments which have all 
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been social failures. But all have their lesson. They warn us against 
attempts to improve society by reconstruction—by making it anew. 
Social life is a real life, and as such it is a growth. If it is to be 
improved, it must be by grafting and nutritive means, not by tearing 
up its roots. Men who thus ignore the past, and all experience, are, 
in Mr. Sargant’s sense, ‘Social Innovators.’ Their aim is not to 
amend what is, but to supersede it by what has not been. So the late 
Robert Owen would have given us not merely a better moral world, 
but a new one. The writers of this order whose speculations are 
expounded and simplified by Mr. Sargant, are all Frenchmen—St. 
Simon, Proudhon, Fourier, Louis Blanc, and Emile de Girardin. All 
these look down with scorn on the men who content themselves with 
trying to make the world something better, as on a set of timid slaves 
who are always fast in the meshes of compromise, always doing things 
by halves, having no eyes to see the greatness and value of a principle. 
We might have supposed that the signal failures—the memorable 
mishaps, in the place of success, which have marked the career of 
these gentlemen, would have taught them something. But it is not 
so. Itis never they who are at fault; it is the world that is so 
enormously stupid! Such of our readers as wish to learn what the 
speculations of the above writers really are, will find very convenient 
assistance in Mr. Sargant’s volume. 

La Plata, the Argentine Confederation, and Paraguay. By Tuomas 
J. Pace, U.S.N. ‘Triibner and Co.—This is an account of the ex- 
ploration of the tributaries of the River La Plata, and adjacent 
countries, by an expedition under the orders of the United States 
Government, from the year 1853 to 1856. Captain Page was the 
commander of the expedition. If Englishmen know little of those 
regions, it is very natural that our cousins of the United States should 
be a little more curious about them. So long as the people of South 
America were dependent on Spain, there was little hope that their 
history would become other than it proved; and the independence 
which comes after long servitude is rarely an independence wisely 
employed. Civil strife and international strife, in consequence, are 
only too conspicuous in the more recent history of that quarter of the 
world, rendering it a most complicated and confused affair in the eyes 
of most Europeans. Captain Page will afford valuable assistance to 
those who wish to know more about the people of those regions, and 
about the regions themselves. The expedition navigated 2000 miles 
inland from Buenos Ayres, and explored along the rivers, or upon the 
land, not less than 9000 miles of territory. The most encouraging 
aceount is given of the mineral and agricultural resources of those 
vast regions—destined probably to become a new world of industry 
and civilization to remote generations. 

Literary Remains, consisting of Lectures and Tracts on Political 
Economy, of the late Rev. Richard Jones. Edited, with a Prefatory 
Notice, by the Rev. W. Wuewext, D.D. Murray.—Mr. Jones, of 
Hayleybury, was one of that class of men who do their work without 
noise, and make themselves felt without being seen. Two qualities 
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made him eminent—the caution with which he admitted the items 
of knowledge, and the largéness of the knowledge on which his gene- 
ralizations were based. Dr. Whewell attributes his success in cor- 
recting so many mistakes, and in refuting so many fallacies in the 
science of Social Economy, to the rigid Baconianism of the process by 
which he worked. The truth is, however, his success came from the 
natural action of those high natural powers which have disposed able 
men to such courses of investigation quite independently of systems 
or masters of any kind. Political economists have generally been too 
much disposed to adapt their discoursing to Englishmen and to Eng- 
land; but a professor who has to prepare minds for looking at this 
science in its relation to India, has to teach it after another and a 
larger manner. Theories may be good in given circumstances, very 
bad in much-altered circumstances. Suffice it to say—the volume 
before us is valuable, not only from the truth it teaches, but from the 
method of search which it exemplifies. 

Liverpool in 1859. By Tuomas Barnes. Longman.—Mr. Baines, 
as Liverpool journalist, has had good opportunity of acquiring all the 
information requisite to show what that mighty seaport has become. 
It is all, indeed, the work of a few recent generations. It has not, 
accordingly, any of the fine historical memories of Bristol, still less 
those of London. But as a development of modern English life, we 
might say of modern European life, it is unmatched. It is a centre 
_ which links itself with all the world, and gives and takes with the ex- 
tremities of the earth without ceasing, and to an extent that is truly 
wonderful. It has come to be next-door neighbour to every home of 
humanity—takes you to America or to Africa in less time than our 
grandfathers required to travel from London to Edinburgh. To a 
mind which can see, and to a heart which can feel, there are the mate- 
rials for a grand poem in ‘The Port and Town of Liverpool.’ Those 
who want accurate and well-digested information on this subject will 
find it in Mr. Baines’ volume. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Good News of God. Sermons. By Cuartzs Krvastey, 
Rector of Eversley. J. W. Parker and Son.—These ‘ sermons’ have 
little of the sermonic in them. They are very brief, very simple in 
ill tion, and. very clear and idiomatic in expression. For village 
sermons, the only fault we should find with the manner of them is, that 
their popular style is somewhat too manifestly an assumed and con- 
descending style. We know not what Mr. Kingsley’s experience may 
be, but we have generally found that the poor do not relish being 
preached to as the poor. So far as the Gospel is concerned, they have 
the notion that they can understand what their betters can understand 
—that the teaching of Christ himself is sufficiently in the poor man’s 
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language to become the poor man’s bread. But we greatly admire the 
facility with which Mr. Kingsley often explains the basis and nature of 
a principle or a duty, so as to give the real philosophy of it without 
anything of the formalism or jargon of philosophy. It would be well 
for the Christian intelligence of our people if more of our preachers 
would go and do likewise. With regard to the theology of these dis- 
courses we cannot speak favourably. What is known as the evan- 
gelical view of the work of Mediation and Redemption by Christ, is 
not in these discourses. It is opposed or ignored. No informed and 
eandid man will question Mr. Kingsley’s orthodoxy, according to the 
common notion of orthodoxy. But while the doctrine of the Trinity is 
retairied, the shortcomings and misconceptions of Mr. Kingsley’s 
theological creed, in nearly all other respects, are not small. What 
Mr. Taylor calls ‘the logic of theology,’ is an unknown land to him. 
He never seems to catch a glimpse of it. His theology is the result of 
feeling, of impulse, of likings or dislikings. It consists, in consequence, 
of half truths, of shreds and patches, from beginning to end. There 
is everything in the language and thought of the New Testament to 
forbid his stopping where he does; but he does stop there, and is 
, likely to do so. His great merit in this volume is, that he brings his 

powers of simplification to many of the neglected sides of truth; his 
great fault lies in a neglect, on his own part, of some other sides of 
truth ; and in his expecting to realize a lofty Christian practice, in 
independence of much which properly belongs, as we think, to the 
Christian creed. There is so much in Mr. Kingsley’s bearing and 
purpose that we admire, that we deeply regret the necessity which 
requires us to take exception thus far to his teaching. 

The Beginnings of the Divine Life. By HeEyry Rosenrr 
‘Reynotps, B.A. Hamilton.—This neat volume consists of seven 
sermons, exhibiting the successive stages of early religious thought 
and feeling. Every page bespeaks the earnest piety, and the high and 
varied culture of the writer. It is a book rich in self-evolved thought, 
clearly conceived and clearly expressed. It does not look at the com- 
mon phases of religious life through the common forms of speech 
relating to them, but sees them as they are, and describes them so as to 
bring out their real nature. It is a book, by the wisdom of which age 
may profit, but which we should be especially pleased to see placed very 

‘largely in the hands of intelligent youth. The life and health of the 
author will, we trust, be long spared, to do much more in the same 
direction. 

Lectures and Essays on University Subjects. By Joun W. New- 
man, D.D. Longman.—In the month of September, in 1847, we 
descended into an ancient and an almost subterranean chapel belonging 
to a spacious church at one of the outskirts of modern Rome. In 
that chapel was an altar, and over it was written, ‘ For every mass said 
at this altar a soul is released from purgatory.’ Above that chapel 
was a monastery, and in an apartment immediately over that sacred 
altar was John W. Newman, then a religious neophyte, recently from 
Oxford. Within sight of that church, across a pleasaut greensward, 
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were the ‘holy stairs’ which Christ descended when led from the 
presence of Pilate, and the church of the Lateran, so memorable in 
the history of Papal intolerance. The sacred stairs have been so long 
since worn into hollows by the knees of pilgrims, that it has been 
found needful to overlay them with wood; the altar, said to be so 
potent when in use, was not in use. But there was JohnW.Newman, pre- 
pared, we must suppose, to approach the Lateran with no small reve- 
rence, to swallow the fool’s lie about the sacred stairs, and the knave’s 
lie about the mass-power of the altar on the floor beneath him. And 
this is the gentleman who can rarely put pen to paper without making 
it expressive of his scorn and triumph over the Church-of-England 
man, because his ecclesiastical system, while it is to him the purest he 
ean find, is not quite so pure as he eould wish it to be! Who does 
not see how easy a thing it would be to pay this censor of the English 
churchman in his own coin. If the objects of Dr. Newman’s scorn 
have to swallow the gnat, has he not himself swallowed the camel ? 
Dr. Newman writes on ‘ university subjects’ with ameasure of liberality, 
which he has taken with him from the fellowships he has left to the 
new fellowships he has formed. It is no doubt true, as Dr. Newman 
seems to think, that the assumed infallibility of the Church of Rome is 
a choice net with which to catch a certain class of minds among Pro- 
testants. There are minds that will clutch at religious certainty, at 
almost any price. But where Protestant thought is ascendant, the 
_ things to be believed before belief in the existence of this infallibility 
can be reached, are too monstrous to be more than very rarely got 
over. Besides which, this pretended infallibility has taken its own 
Nemesis along with it. It has stereotyped the future from the past. 
It has thus enslaved those who would use it to make slaves. Further- 
more, it has made persecution a logical necessity. An infallible church 
ought to bea persecuting church. She sees the difference between 
truth and error from a divine intuition, and ought to uphold the one 
and put down the other as with a divine authority. Truth must ever 
imply its kindred truth, and a lie must always gender its neigh- 
bour lie. 

The History of the Book of Common Prayer, and of other Books of 
Authority. By the Rev. Toomas Latruzury. J. H. and G. Parker.— 
Mr. Lathbury is a great man in small matters. His tastes are bad— 
very bad. He is always to be found in the dusty corners of the 
past. If he stumbles anywhere upon any relic of ecclesiasticism 
more contemptible than another, he is sure to bow down and worship. 
Whatever England has contained the most unlike itself, never fails to 
find great favour in the eyes of the Rev. Thomas Lathbury. The 
reverence of Old Mortality for the Covenanters is Mr. Lathbury’s 
reverence for old Nonjurors, and all people of that sort ; only with the 
silent work of the old man of the tombstones, he frequently mingles 
the cursing ‘ testimony’ of the Rev. Habakkuk Muclewrath. We 
fear Mr. Lathbury must often feel that he is thrown upon evil times, 
80 little does the world move to hisliking. Thus in a work about the 
Prayer-book, he must bring in a chapter about ‘ the state of religion 
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and of religious parties in England from 1640 to 1660.’ As friends to 
Mr. Lathbury, we should say—pray try to keep off that ground; it 
will be sure to make you very uncomfortable. The world, and the 
church, too, have left you far behind, and you will only weary your- 
self, and add to your load of vexation, by endeavouring to make the 
one or the other any better. ’ 

Memoir of the Rev. E. Henderson, D.D., Ph.D. By Tuowtsa S. 
Henperson. Knight.—The memoir of a father by a daughter, and 
that daughter an only child, may be expected to be a memorial of 
more than ordinary affection on the part of the writer. It is not 
reasonable to look to such a work for that criticism, or expression of 
dissent, which often imparts vivacity and instructiveness to biography 
when it comes from a hand less nearly related. Miss Henderson’s 
aim, however, has been simple—it has been to report the facts of her 
father’s life, with the impression of others and of herself in relation 
to them. Those who wish to know what the labours of Dr. Henderson 
were, what the circle of esteem and friendship was in which he lived, 
and what the usefulness was which attended his modest and 
Christian career, will find all they can desire in Miss Henderson’s 
carefully prepared narrative. The early part of the life of Dr. Hen- 
derson is full of incident, and cannot fail to be deeply interesting to a 
large class of readers. The even tenor of the latter half of his course 
was not marked by events to attract much public attention. 

The Sermons, Lectures, and Speeches delivered by His Eminence Car- 
dinal Wiseman, Archbishop of Westminster, during his Tour in Ireland 
in August and September, 1858 ; with his Lecture delivered in London 
on the ‘ Impressions’ of his Tour. Revised by His Eminence, and a 
connecting Narrative. Dublin.—This title-page will show that this 
is a publication for which Cardinal Wiseman is himself responsible. It 
is an eminently characteristic production—ostentatious and vain- 
glorious from beginning to end. The sycophant policy, first of our 
Whigs and Radicals, and now of our Tories, towards Romanism, is 
bringing matters to a nice pass. After the many modest appearances 
with which we have become familiar, it should excite little surprise if wt 
we have soon to look upon the Host carried in procession through our 
streets. 
Brother Prince’s Journal ; or, an Account of the Destruction of the P 
Works of the Devil in the Human Soul. Hall, Virtue, and Co.— fh 
From the appearance of this publication, we suspect that the Aga- ‘I 
pemone establishment is not making progress, and needs reinforce- [ff 0 
ment. The book is an advertisement of Brother Prince as a physician ft 
of souls after the Morisonian model. The profession to whichhe once ff‘ 1 
committed himself he has found to be all in the wrong; and the pills fav 
to be obtained from his establishment are the only pills worth any- Jan 
body’s money. We place the volume of Brother Prince immediately [sp 
after that of Cardinal Wiseman, because there is a much nearer relation [tl 
between them than many persons may suppose. ‘True, Cardinal fai 
Wiseman would be one of the last men to take Brother Prince as a Jin 
model ; but the Cardinal belongs to a church which has always known fle 
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how to use such brothers; and, in fact, we know not where to go, 
part from the Church of Rome, for the equal of Brother Prince in 
rant, cunning, and audacity. 

Christian Oratory: an Inquiry into its History during the First 
Five Centuries. By Horack Movtz. Macmillan.—This essay ob- 
ained the Hulsean Prize, in the University of Cambridge, for 1858. 
The interesting subject to which it relates is taken up with consider- 
ble learning and breadth. The material is well distributed, the 
lustrations are in the main well selected, and the observations on the 
eloquence of the pulpit, and on eloquence in general, are for the most 

st and valuable. The modern preacher who would be something 
more than a mere imitator of what happens to be in vogue about him, 
vould do well to acquaint himself with Mr. Moule’s essay. It shows 
what the practice and experience of pulpit orators have been in times 
and countries widely remote from our own. 

Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles: Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge. By B. F. Westcorr, M.A.—These 
Sermons are four in number’: on—‘ The Miracles on Nature—The 

Miracles on Man—The Miracles on the Spirit-World—and the Con- 
version of St. Paul.’ These miracles are all viewed as having relations, 
Meanings, and a power to teach, over and above all that they are as 
evidences of the Christian faith. It is their significance in this wider 
view that is chiefly dwelt upon by the preacher, and it is maintained 
hat the fulness of their power as a branch of Christian evidence 
depends on their being thus viewed. The volume is a Christian and 
cholarly performance. 

Practical Reflections on Select Passages of the New Testament. 
By Joun Brep Sumner, D.D., Archbishop of Canterbury. Hatchard. 

The volume is chiefly compiled from expository lectures on the 

ospels and Epistles by the same author. The work embraces seventy- 
wo sections of thought on select passages from the Gospels or Epistles, 
ending to bring out the spirit and teaching of the New Testament. 

e commend it to the devout mind as a good book for daily reading, 
whether in the family or the closet. 

Christ and his Church in the Book of Psalms. By the Rev. 
— A. Bonar. Nisbet.—On the interpretation of the Book of 

salms Mr. Bonar writes: ‘The literal and historical sense is in the 
‘highest degree profitable; as Calvin, and Venema, and Matthew 
‘Henry, and others have shown. But our principle is that, having 
‘once found the literal sense, the exact meaning of the terms, and 
‘the primary application of the Psalm, we are then to ask what the 
‘Holy Spirit intended to teach in all ages by this formula.’ The 
author finds nearly fifty Psalms referred to in the New Testament 
and applied to Christ. In some of the Psalms Christ alone is said to 
speak, in a few his members alone, but, in general, both speak toge- 
ther. Generally the application of the Psalms have a past, a present, 
and a future. ‘These sentences will suffice to indicate the course of 
interpretation to be found in this volume. Mr. Bonar has brought 
learning, care, and devoutness to his task. His judgment of the 
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meaning and purpose of what is before him is often not our judgment ; 
but the strong anti-Rationalist spirit in which he writes, if it be an 
error, is an error on the better side. 

The Sabbath Hymnbook for the Service of Song in the House of the 
Lord, Edited by E. A. Park, D.D., and Austin Puertrs, D.D., 
Professors in Andover College, U.S., and Dr. Lowrtn Mason. New 
York : Mason Brothers.—This is, in many ways, an interesting volume. 
There have been, and perhaps are, among us those who are disposed 
to run_down our hymns. Any whose faith may have been shaken 
as to our older hymns will find it strengthened, by receiving from 
America a book containing an unusual proportion of them—more than 
a fourth of which is, indeed, derived from Watts, Doddridge, and 
Wesley alone. The hymns of Montgomery, Heber, Lyte, Collyer, 
Conder, Raffles, and Bonar make up an eighth part; a proportion 
larger than is contributed, we believe, by all the poets of its own 
country. Any who may have been grieved to see the liberties which have 
often been taken with old favourites, will here find that our American 
brethren accept them with hardly a change. 

e are not sure that we know any volume which contains so 
large a proportion of known and standard hymns, or in which changes 
have been admitted so sparingly or made so wisely. Nor is this 
the result, as it might have been, of anything like indolence or care- 
lessness, for the hymns have been selected very admirably, and with 
constant reference to the object of the work—the house and worship 
of God. The chief drawback to the book is its great size—it contains 
thirteen hundred hymns and sixty passages for chanting—but we sup- 
pose brother Jonathan must have everything on a grand scale. The 
hymns are so good, that to reduce the substance of the volume with 
advantage would be no easy matter. 

We should add, however, as not to the credit of our transatlantic 
brethren, that in the United States, singing has to a large extent 
ceased to be congregational, being handed over wholly to the choir; 
and the choir has become, in all sorts of ways, more professional than 
religious. The mischiefs of this revolution have come to be so great 
and so manifest, that there is now in many directions an open revolt 
against it—a revolt which the insurgents have needed some courage 
to sustain effectually. We sincerely hope that the insurrectionists will 
be firm, and that they will receive reinforcements daily. 

Inquiry into the Original Language of St. Matthew's Gospel ; with 
Relative Discussions on the Language of Palestine in the Time of 
Christ. By the Rev. AtexanpEr Ropers, M.A. Bagster.—A 
learned and ably conducted argument in defence of the Greek origin 
of ‘ the first Gospel.’ 

Lectures Expository and Practical on the Book of Esther. By 
Atexanner D. Davison, D.D.—Lectures in which the germs of in- 
struction adapted to a Christian auditory that may be found in the 
Book of Esther, are eliminated, and skilfully expounded. No book of 
Scripture has been intended for ‘ private’ or separate interpretation. 
Each has its relation to all the rest, and it is when thus viewed that 
the Book of Esther is found to be significant. 
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The Life of Jabez Bunting, D.D., with Notices of Contemporary 
Persons and Events. By his Son, Perctvan Buntina. Longman.— 
The narrative in this volume does not descend lower than the year 
1811. The life of Dr. Bunting, as known to the general public, is still 
to come. When that portion of Mr. Percival Bunting’s narrative 
shall appear, we hope to make our readers acquainted with it. How 
the controversies which have agitated Methodism in more recent times 
will be dealt with by Dr. Bunting’s biographer remains to be seen ; 
but, judging from the moderation and good taste which pervade the 
present volume, we may hope that the writer is prepared to look on 
those events, not with the heat of the partisan, but with the calmness 
with which the historian will look upon them. 

History of the Old Covenant. From the German of J. H. Kurrz, 
D.D., Professor of Theology at Dorpat. Two vols. T. and J. Clark.— 
By the Old Covenant, Professor Kurtz means the Old Testament. The 
work is thoroughly German in its learning, and evangelical in its 
spirit—one of the best productions in the exposition and defence of 
the earlier portions of Divine Revelation that Germany has produced. 
The second volume terminates with the Exodus. 

Paul, the Preacher. By Joun Eaviz, D.D., LL.D. Griffin — 
This volume consists of chapters on the discourses and speeches of 


. Paul, as recorded in the Acts. It is an exposition on this interesting 


subject, which the author describes as ‘ popular and practical,’ in dis- 
tinction from the critical or exegetical apparatus that might be brought 
to such a topic. Dr. Eadie is familiar with all that criticism and 
exegesis have done in this field. But he has here dispensed with 
those processes, and has contented himself with giving results in a 
popular form, 

The Evangelists and the Mishna; or, Illustrations of the Four 
Gospels, drawn from Jewish Traditions. By the Rev. THomas Rosin- 
son. Nisbet.—Various dates have been assigned to the completion 
of the Mishna, but all range between the middle of the second century 
and the first half of the third. It is a collection of Hebrew lore, 
accordingly, which comes into existence after the appearance of the 
Gospels; and Mr. Robinson undertakes to show that it contains not 
a little matter lending an unintentional corroboration to representa- 
tions found in the Gospels. The evidence from this source is varied, 
and of vast amount, tending not only to bring out endless indications 
of historical truthfulness in the sacred narratives, but to illustrate the 
sense in which many current forms of expression were used. These 
‘undesigned coincidences’ supply a kind of light hard to resist. 

The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah. By Joun Pye Smiru, 
D.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. Fifth edition. Oliphant.—Four Discourses on 
the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Jesus Christ. By Jonn Pye Smirn, 
D.D., F.R.S. Oliphant.—These are reprints of works which have 
become standards in theology. The ‘Testimony’ is preceded by an 
able biographical sketch from the pen of Dr. Eadie. 
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(1.) Die Apostelgeschichte St. Lucé in Bibelstunden fiir die Gemeinde 

ausgelegt. (‘An Exposition of the Acts of the Apostles, designed 

. for general Readers.’ A Series of Biblical Lectures. By W. F. 
Besser. Part I. Chaps. 1-12.) Halle: Miihlmann. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1859. 

(2.) Der Brief Pauli an die Romer iibersetzt und erklirt. (‘A New 
Translation and Exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans.’ 
By H. J. F. Menrine, Pastor at Papendorf. First Part, com- 

rising Chapters 1-5.) Stettin: Nahmer. London: Williams and 
orgate. 1859. 

(3.) Der Brief an die Epheser als Lehre von der Gemeinde ausgelegt. 
(‘An Exposition of the Epistle to the Ephesians, viewed as de- 
claring the Doctrine concerning the Church, for the Use of the 
Church.’ By Dr. Ruporr Srier.) Berlin: Hertz. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1859. 

(4.) Der Philipper-Brief ausgelegt und die Geschichte seiner Ausle- 
gung Kritisch dargestellt, (‘An Exposition of the Epistle to the 
Philippians, with a Critical History of its Exegesis.’ By Dr. 
Bernuarpd WEIss, Theological Professor- Extraordinary at Konigs- 
berg.) Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams and Norgate. 1859. 

(5.) Auslegung des Briefes St. Pauli an die Colosser. (‘An Exposi- 
tion of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians.’ By Kanu Ep. Fr. 
Datmer, Licentiate of Theology, and Pastor at Rakow, in New 
Pomerania.) Gotha: Perthes. London: Williamsand Norgate. 


Tue above enumeration of titles serves to show that the exegetical 
movement in Germany, although sensibly on the decline, is by no 
means exhausted ; and, indeed, that there is no telling whether it may 
not very speedily take a fresh start altogether. An examination of 
these works convinces us, that should this be the case, all the true 
friends of biblical and earnest Christianity will have cause to rejoice 
at the revival. The biblical science of our neighbours has happily 
east its slough; or, to change the figure, the bird has moulted, and 
its plumage is all the brighter and fairer, and its song the richer and 
sweeter for the change. Not one of these five commentaries is tainted 
with Rationalism, and we can assure our readers that we have made 
out no private Index Expurgatorius to which we might relegate any 
mauvais sujet that might find its way to our table. Hence these 
productions may be safely taken as a perfectly fair specimen of the 
sort of works now demanded by the German theological public, and 
_ as affording most satisfactory proof that its sentiments have of late 
undergone a most sweeping and wholesome revolution. Itis a healthy 
sign that so many Pastors are now encouraged to publish their exe- 
os labours, and that the exclusive and jealous autocracy of the 

ofessors is at an end. Nor are the interests of solid learning at all 
likely to suffer from this dethroning of the University dons, any more 
than those of sound, genuine speculation. The parochial clergy of 
Germany do not leave their Greek and Latin behind them when they quit 
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the academic groves, and there is quite as much real thought going on 
in their modest manses as in the awful intellectual laboratories of the 
Professors. The loss will be in those fireworks of perverted genius 
which used to be manufactured in said laboratories, to let the world 
know what clever fellows there were.lying perdus and waiting for pre- 
ferment. And we are not sure whether this loss ought not to -be 
regarded as so much clear gain. One only of the works before us 
emanates from a Professor’s chair; and though we would by no means 
be understood as disparaging Dr. Weiss’s commentary, yet it is cer- 
tainly neither more erudite nor more profound than any one of the 
other four—of course, making due allowance for the avowed popular 
form adopted by Drs. Besser and Stier. We are happy to add, that 
his tone and spirit are no less decidedly evangelical than theirs. 

D. H. Martensen’s Predigten. Deutsch von J. C. Jaconsey. 
(‘ Martensen’s Sermons.’ Rendered into German by J. C. Jacobsen.) 
Gotha: Perthes. London: Williams and Norgate. 1859—Dr. Mar- 
tensen, Bishop of Seeland, is unquestionably the most eminent amongst 
the living theologians of Denmark, and, indeed, it may fairly be doubted 
whether the Danish Church ever before his appearance can be said to 
have produced a divine of really European reputation. He is a pretty 
stiff Lutheran, and not without his share of the illiberal leanings justly 
chargeable upon the ultras of the party ; but his great and many-sided 
learning, his profound and speculative ability, and, above all, his earnest 
evangelical piety, are admitted on all hands. This is not the first 
work of his which has attained the honours of a German naturaliza- 
tion, his very able Dogmatic Theology having been translated into 
that language not very long since. If we remember rightly, its ap- 
pearance was noticed at the time in the pages of this Review. The 
volume of sermons before us is a selection made by the translator, who 
has also arranged them in the order of the Lutheran ecclesiastical year. 
They are certainly superior discourses—plain, sensible, scriptural, over- 
flowing with Christian thought and feeling, appealing less to the 
imagination than to the conscience, and exemplifying that style of 
eloquence which wins rather than storms the heart. We would instance 
the sermon on ‘The Universal Priesthood,’ as bearing out these re- 
marks, besides being interesting on another account as well, viz., as 
showing how mich practical use may be made of a great Protestant 
verity but too seldom handled in the pulpit. ‘ 

Pabst Gregorius VII. und sein Zeitalter. (‘Pope Gregory VII. 
and his Times.’ By A. Fr. Grrorer, Professor of History in the 
University of Friburg. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. xvi. 670.) Schaffhausen : 
Hurter. London: Williams and Norgate. 1859.—This is far too im- 
portant a work to be summarily noticed, and we therefore content our- 
selves for the present with registering its appearance, especially as 
another volume, at least, is necessary to its completion. Its author 
was formerly one of the Coryphzi of the extreme Rationalist School, 
but has now been for some years past a member of the Romish Church, 
and a zealous champion of the Jesuit reaction—another instructive 
instance of the inward affinity between scepticism and credulity. From 
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his professorial chair at Friburg, the metropolis of the Sonderbund, of 
ominous memory, the tamed infidel who used to attack the Gospels 
with as much virulence as Strauss, now holds up Hildebrand as ‘the 
greatest of all the Popes,’ and the model most worthy of imitation by 
the present occupant of the Apostolic See. Such ‘Signs of the Times’ 
are not uncommon, and should be instructive. 

Histoire des Trois Premiers Siécles de  Eglise Ohrétienne. Par 
E. pz Pressensé. Le Premier Siécle. (‘ History of the Three First 
Centuries of the Christian Church.’ By E. de Pressensé. The First 
Century. 2 vols. 8vo.) Paris: Meyrueis. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1858.—The name of De Pressensé is honourably associated 
with the history of the revival of Evangelicism amongst the Pro- 
testants of France. The present work will not tarnish its lustre. 
To a reputation for piety and pastoral qualities which has gone the 
round of the churches, will now be added the praise of erudite and 
profound scientific research. The work is probably the most impor- 
tant contribution made by Frarice to the department of Church His- 
tory during the present century. It has been reserved for a Protestant 
—and that not from amongst the generally more learned Lutherans, 
but the Reformed—to inherit the laurels of Dupin, Fleury, and Tille- 
mont, in that Catholic land. We are glad to find the French Evan- 
gelical school of the present day thus emulating the glories of their 
Du Plessis, Mornays, and Daillées. The work has been called forth 
by the effort still being made in France to popularize the destructive 
theories of Strauss and Baur as to the beginnings of Christianity, and 
most ably is this apologetic task performed. There are to be four 
volumes in all, but the two before us, embracing the Apostolic Age 
may also be regarded as forming a complete work. Trusting to no 
second-hand reading, but diving down to the sources for himself, the 
author, with true French historical genius, brings us face to face with 
the apostolic churches in all their moral grandeur and spiritual life. 
Such a work will surely not have to wait long for a translator. 
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